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THE following Extracts are made from the officia 
Reports of the Inspectors appointed to visit Schools receivinj 
Government assistance, in order to secure the fulfilment o 
the objects of the grants. 

It is the duty of the Inspectors to examine Teacher 
aspiring to receive Certificates, which entitle them to a 
increase of salary, in proportion to that given by thei 
employers ; and to ascertain that the Pupil Teacher 
(who, under certain circumstances, are apprenticed to th 
Master or Mistress of the School for five years, with a: 
allowance increasing from ten to twenty pounds per an 
num ; — the Teachers to whom they are apprenticed beinj 
also entitled to a yearly allowance for their special instruc 
tion,) are receiving and profiting by the stipulated advemtages 
and are doing their part, by good conduct, to deserve th 
annual payments. 

The Inspectors in no way interfere with the principles oi 
which each School is established. All those who ar 
appointed to inspect Church of England Schools are clergy 
men : and other religious bodies have an opportunity c 
objecting to the appointment of any particular individual 

The opinions and collected experience of a number o 
men of education, who spend their whole time in going fron 
school to school, and have thus the means of observing th( 
results of every variety of management and mode of instruc 
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tion, cannot fail to be valuable. The Volumes from which 
the Selections are made, are far too numerous and too 
ponderous for general circulation ; and contain so much 
matter which is utterly uninteresting to plain practical 
workers, that the idea suggested itself of undertaking a 
Selection which might, in the compass of a small Volume, 
place within the reach of the Teachers and Managers of 
remote and friendless Schools, some of the more generally- 
practical portions, and such as give at the same time an 
insight into the advances made of late in the education of 
the poor. 

The difficulty of selecting, where there was so much to 
choose from, has in some instances been great, and has 
occasionally caused repetition. There are also apparent 
inconsistencies, which will easily be accounted for when 
the circumstances under which the Reports were written 
are considered. Many of the Schools, particularly those 
mentioned in the earlier Reports, had hitherto met with few 
advantages ; whilst in the later Volumes there are sensible 
marks of progress. The various views taken by different 
individuals cause in some instances a diversity, which how- 
ever adds to the practical value of the whole, as supplying 
hints suited to various minds. Another cause of diversity is 
the reference to Schools connected with different bodies ; 
whether National, British, or belonging to the Established 
or Free Churches of Scotland, or to any other religious 
society ; each having its own peculiar rules with regard to 
religious instruction. We hope therefore that each reader 
will find something which he will feel to be adapted to his 
own pecuUar wants, or to the circumstances of the School 
in which he is interested. 



PREFACE V. 

Happily there appears to be a gradually increasing con- 
viction that no one can be a good schoolmaster, who is not 
a man of religious principles and moral character, and at 
the same time a man who knows how to encourage the 
good and kindly feelings in his pupils, and to give them an 
interest in his instructions. Experience shows that severity 
often fails, where kindness begets obedience and prepares 
the mind for better things. The more ignorant of good 
and instructed in evil children are when they come under a 
teacher's care ; particularly if they have been neglected, or 
harshly treated before ; the more they will require, and 
frequently repay, gentle and affectionate treatment. Even 
where severity does not produce rebellious conduct, we 
have still painful evidences of its bad eflPects in the frighten- 
ed looks with which the children watch their teacher's 
movements, each one in dread of being the next victim of 
his lash. The following is the testimony of one of the 
Inspectors on this subject. 

**Tlie observations whioh I have made in the course of my inspection lead me 
to conclude that the efficiency of a school, not only in respect to that paramount 
object which is comprised in the formation of a religious character, but with 
reference to the subordinate consideration of secular instruction, is in the inverse 
proportion of the amount of corporal punishment inflicted in it ; and for this 
obvioiis reason, that the master whose object it is to dispense with corporal 
punishment falls back upon those other '^resources of discipline which are of a 
moral character and a more abiding influence. It is remarkable to what an 
extent the habit of inflicting corporal [punishment may grow upon the master, 
and of enduring it upon the children ; and on the other hand to what an extent 
the children may become sensitive to its infliction and the master forego it. I. 
have found in the cheerful aspect of some schools, and in the earnest desire of 
the children to acquit themselves to the satisfaction of their teachers, the plain 
proof of mutual forbearance and goodwill. The masters of others have given 
proof of the habitual character which corporal pimishment has acquired in their 
hands by a prompt recourse to it in my presence. That school is ill managed in 
which the moving principle is terror of the rod. The steady growth of an 
unhealthy moral condition in it is not easily seen by the master in its relation to 
a false system of discipline; the Inspector recognises it, however, firom the 
moment the threshold is passed. He sees it in -the very faces of the children. 
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If sentiments of f«ar are habitaal to their minds, it is not to be expected tbftt s 
kindly and cheerfol subordination should be depicted in their coimtenances, but 
rather a sullen apathy or the sinister expression of a silent but resolute opposi- 
tion of purpose. It is painfbl to contemplate the moral result of ciroumstances so 
unfavourable, called into operation at so early a period of life, and strengthened 
in their influence by a duly repetition. The opinions which hare been expressed 
to me by some of the schoolmasters with whom I have conversed on the subject 
of corporal punishment, were it not for the gravity of the results involved in 
them, would appear to me not a little ludicrous. In some oases long-continued 
custom has been urged in its favour, in others I have been told of the evil dispo- 
sitions of the children and the natural dulness of the district. In all I have felt 
the real reason to be a want of temper or of professional skill in the nuKster. To 
exercise an easy moral ascendancy in a school is, in fact, an art not to be ac- 
quired without study, or practised without the exercise of judgment and self- 
denial. Matay instances are present to my mind in which these qualities have 
been strikingly exemplified. I can recall to my recollection men whose Christian 
benevolence and patient self-dedication have appeared to me not unequal to the 
duty they have undertaken, or unworthy of it. In the relation which has grown 
up between them and the children intrusted to their charge, I have recognised 
a parental confidence and affection. I have marked the cheerful attention with 
which the instructions of the master are listened to, and the pleasure with which 
the expression of his approbation is received ; and when his hand has rested on 
the head of some hopeful scholar and the familiar household name and cheerful 
smile exchanged between them, have borne testimony to their mutual goodwill ; 
this simple action, replacing a whole page of official inquiries, has not escaped 
my observation or been without my sympathy. Circumstances so favourable to 
the best interests of education as these, I hare commonly found associated in 
the character of the schoolmaster, with a just recognition of his social position ; 
and the perception of its deprivations and its difficulties lost in the sense of its 
importance or forgotten in the zealous discharge of its duties. In the enjoyment 
of the friendly regard of his clergyman, the esteem of his neighbours, and the 
grateful affection of the children intrusted to his charge, I have seen this man 
surrounded by many of the amenities of a station in life superior to his own, 
without its factitious wants ; and reflecting on the allotment of happiness to 
different orders of men, and upon the degrees in which they severally minister 
to the glory of Gk>d and the pubHo welfare, I have thought that of the elementary 
schoolmaster, whilst it was surpassed by no other in value or importance, to 
yield to no other in its'proper sources of enjoyment." MeporU, 1846, II. 606, 607. 

The Rev. J. Clay, Chaplain of the County House of 
Correction at Preston, says of the children imder bis care : — 

"Believe me that the *law of kindness,' so eloquently enforced by the 

learned Recorder of Ipswich, can do, by the Divine blessing, much good even in 
a prison. It was not that these children stood most in need of reading and 
writing, of learning their catechism, of committing to memory chapters from 
the Holy Scriptures — they stood most in need of what had never yet approached 
them— of something to touch, soften, and humanise their hearts aud desires. I 
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"believed that, in almoat erery instanoe, flieee misled crealnres bad never in. 
their lives heard words or tones of kindness or affection; that they never had 
dared to suppose that any one cared for them, or desired, for their own sakes, 
that they should learn to speak and do things that are right. I endeavoured to 
show them their mistake— that there were people who felt for them, who pitied 
them, who loved them ; who earnestly desired to promote their happiness both 
liere and hereafter. These endeavours were not unsuccess^ ; and I found that 
as the heart softened and opened, so the mind expanded : — and the reading and 
SOTiptural teaching, which, otherwise, would have been mechanical and irksome, 
were received with eager thankfulness, as something conducive to the great 
object of repentance and amendment. I must resist the temptation to dwell 
upon this topic, yet I would beg to say one word more, viz., that whatever 
measure of success has been granted to us in regard to the reformation of 
young criminals, it dates firom the time when, seven or eight years ago, at my 
earnest entreaty, our Court of Quarter Sessions aboliahed the punislunent of 
whipping." * 

And this is said of young persons who, of all others, have 
been spoken of as those for whom no treatment could be 
too severe : and it is not a hasty opinion, but the result of 
the careful experience of years. 

In a good school, the main object will always be a 
religious and moral education, accompanied by such instruc- 
tion as will assist the child in the right performance of the 
-various duties and in the bearing of the various struggles 
of life, whether at home or in his daily labour ; at the same 
time seeking to communicate a taste for such innocent 
reading and employment as may add to the pleasures of 
home, and tend to preserve the man from the temptations 
of the Public House, and to render the society of parents, 
brothers, sisters, wife and children, more attractive than 
that of idle and vicious companions. It is very important 
that the minds of children should be well stored with simple 
sacred poetry and passages of scripture, which should be 
repeated daily until they are thoroughly learned, so as to 

* Beport qf the Proeeeding$ qfa Conference on ffu eubjeet qf Preventive and 
Biformatory Schoole, held at Binmngham on the 9th and lOih Dee., 1851 : p. 57. 
Longman and Co. A most interesting and instructive pamphlets 
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stand by them for life in health and in sickness. They 
should also learn simple prayers for home use. A little 
Volume of Sacred Songs, published by the Irish Board, 
contains some delightfully simple home Verses for young 
children. 

The importance of obedience is often overlooked. It is 
a habit which should be from the first established. There 
should be firmness where the child is expected to obey : 
and after he has sometimes been allowed to discover the 
reason of the command, he will often see that obedience is 
better for him than following his own will. But neither 
threat nor bribe should ever be used. 

** The state and condition in which we enter into life, have been so ordered 
and appointed that infancy and childhood must needs be to all a perpetual exer- 
cise of Faith. During the first years of life, we cannot do anything, we cannot 
know anything, we cannot learn anything, not even to speak, except through 
Faith. A child's soul lies in Faith as in a nest. He is so fashioned, is brought 
into the world in such utter helplessness and dependence, that he cannot do 
otherwise than put Faith in the wisdom and in the love of all around him, 
especiaUy of his parents, who in this respect chiefly stand in the stead of God to 
him. * * But every child that comes into the world, is to be trained up not 
merely as an heir of time, but as an heir of eternity. He is to be trained to live 

a life of Faith. * I* When we have learned to look at childhood in its 

true light, as a discipline and exercise of Faith, — when we have recognised the 
beneficence of the ordinance, that, during our first years, our souls should grow 
up wholly by breathing the air, and as it were sucking the milk of Faith ; • ♦ 
we see how rightly, in ages before men were dazzled by the glare of their own 
ingenuity, it wad deemed the ftmdamental principle of a wholesome education to 
bring up children in full strict unquestioning obedience. For every act of 
obedience, if willing and ready, not the result of fear or of constraint, is an act 
of Faith; and that too in one of its higher manifestations. * * Whereas the 
practise, now far too prevalent of re&aining from requiring obedience of child- 
ren, without at the same time explaining the reasons for requiring it, by depriv- 
ing the obedience of its personal Faith and confiding submission, deprives it in 
great measure of its worth as an habitual element of the character ; while, by 
appealing to the child's own understanding as the supreme and qualified judge 
of what he ought to do, it fosters that spirit of self-reUance, which springs up too 
readily in every heart. * * Perverse too and 'enervating is the practice of 
coaxing or fondling a child into obedience, of winning obedience from love, in its 
more superficial external workings, rather than, as a duty, from Faith. Let Faith 
be the primary principle, and love will follow, and be dutifol and steadfast. * * 




ET luUt, irliioli iJ«i ii dsplonUf nommon, of bribing 

m^i of obe^encBporfonoBduij how, nei wiU ppomiso Iboir chiliireo ooine 
pUjtbingDr dainty, if tboy wO] only do ss Ihej iirubiS. Hereby, througli s sptf 

BtDbbonmeu uid reward diBobeditiooo. * * Uotwv^t thoj do whbt in them 
Bei to Btmi^vn Ibe child't cusal sensoti] propeoflitiaB, * * They t«bch him 

of Bomo paltrj outwud gratMcatioD to ba |[^ned by it. They teaeh him that 
God'e judemeuta are leaa to bo desired than gold, and far Jaes eneet than honey ; 
uul Chat in kseping them there is no reward, compuable to in apple or a toy * 

The position which a Teacher holds with regard to the 
children in a school, is for the time, in a great degree, that: 
of the Parent : and unhappily, in many cases on them it| 
fells to supply the almost total neglect of the Parent's duties J 

Boys should, if possible even in a town, be taught the 
use of a spade, and receive some little agricultural know- 
ledge. A small garden in the play-ground may often be / 
contrived : and who can say of any boy, in these days of I 
change and of emigration, that he may not at some time \ 
have occasion to employ himself in the cultivation of the ' 
ground ? But even without looking forward so far, there 
is sufficient evidence, in Birmingham and other places, of 
the great advantages to body and mind which are derived 
by the artizans, after their day's labour in the close work- 
shop, from hiring a little piece of garden ground in the 
outskirts of the town, where they can enjoy with their 
children the fresh air and a wholesome change of employ- 
ment. "The 'Finchly Manual of Gardening,' and tiie 
'Useful Hints to Labourers,' [Parker,] are very useful in a 
school. The Irish Board has an Agricultural Class Book : 
but it appears to be more peculiarly suited to the soils of 
Ireland." 

* Aiehdoaoon Hare's Victory of Faith ; pf. lOO— 107. 



It is desirable that boys should know something of 
Mechanics, of wbicb the principles are to be found in the 
higher books of most of the School Reading seriea. Gen- 
erally, the secular lessons of both boys and ^Is should be 
regulated by the kind of employment in which the child is 
likely to be engaged in after life. 

The attentian of ^Is should be frequently called to the 
daties of child, sister, wife and mother, in making home 
comfortable ; and to little objects of domestic management, 
such as cooking, economy, cleanliness, buying, cutting out, 
nmTting and mending clothes, &c. There is a Reading 
Book in the Iriah Series, intended for Female Schools, 
which contains much that is useful, but not all that is most 
needed, and with which every cottage girl should be familiar. 
The Finchley Manuals of Cooking and Housework are very 
good ; and the Manuals of Needle-work, published by the 
British and Foreign School Society should be in the hands 
of the Schoolmistress ; but perhaps such instruction is best 
imparted, in familiar conversations or oral lessons, by a sen- 
sible teacher who is herself conversant with such useful arts. 

It is not easy to speak particularly of the very numerous 
lesson books which have been given to the public. The 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, the 
British and Foreign School Society, and the Irish Board 
of Education, have each a aeries of Reading Books : and 
there are six series, at least, published in Scotland. In 
some of the latter, it has been thought that examples of 
ancient heathen heroism might well have been spared : 
Mnce they have littie in accordance with the right teaching 
of Christian children, who have barely time whilst under 
instruction to learn that which is most essential of the true 




uid useful. Isuinetuiies iilso there appears a tone of worldly ' 
t prudence and wisdom in the moral lessons. This bult la 
', often also found in fables ; and it should be most carefull] 
guarded against, for children should always have the highefl 
motives placed before them, to the exclusion, as much a 
possible, of all othei^. In some early Reading Book! 
devotional sentences have very injudiciously been introduco 
as lessons for young children in joining words of three a 
four letters. Excellent as they may he to be read t 
explained and committed to memory, the act of puzzling 
over the letters must destroy their beauty and all the right; 
associations which the'ehiidren might have with them 
PerhapSj of the Scottish books, M'Culloch's and those o 
the Scottish' School Book Association are the best. 
is however probably no lesson book where an e 
teacher will not think it sometimes desirable to 
oroissions or alterations in the order of reading ; and h 
should always make himself acquainted with the 1 
before he hears the children read it, in order to be prepare 
with the necessary explanation. There are also books o 
special objects, as Grramraar, Geography, History, Nature 
History, Mechanics, Arithmetic, Music and Drawing. 
most of the Reading series, enough of the five first will b 
found for most elementary schools. It may perhaps be w 
to mention Tale's Arithmetic as escellent for beginners' 
and the Irish Treatise on Arithmetic as containing even 
thing which the Teacher is likely to require. Richard 
Examples are good. 

The Parallel Desks, spoken of in page 287, will be foua 
very useful. They should be arranged in groups of four a 
five, (each being long'enough for six or seven children 1 t 
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contain a class, where they can write or read or receive 
direct instruction from the Teacher, with a black board 
l>efore them. 

The Gallery alluded to is formed by a succession of 
steps rising from the floor. In some cases, a low form is 
fixed on the front of each step, leaving room for the feet of 
the next row of children ; but in Infant Schools, the child- 
ren usually sit on the steps themselves. The seats should 
increase in height towards the back for the elder children. 

The old customs of making children repeat by rote, 
and read without understanding, indeed without any at- 
tempts on the part of the Teacher to explain, or to ascertain 
whether the reading has conveyed a single idea to the mind 
of the child, are decreasing in proportion as the necessity 
for a higher qualification for teachers is acknowledged. 

Our consciences are far too easily satisfied by collecting 
together a number of children, or even by enrolling their 
names in the books of our schools, without enquiring what 
they actually learn that is good and useful ; and then we 
are surprised that education does not do its part in the 
prevention of crime. But it is not reading or writing or 
arithmetic or grammar or geography or history which forms 
the character, or makes a good member of society. These 
things may only give a greater power for evil, *if such 
instruction be considered as the sole means of education, 
and be allowed to stand alone, 'without any regulating 
principles of action, or aids for their employment in good 
purposes. 

The following extracts are from *• Reformatory Schools,"* 

* "JReformatoiy Schools, for the Children of the Perishing and Daiijjerotis 
Classes, and for Juvenile Offenders : by Mary Carpenter." London : C. (iil- 
pin. 1861. 
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a very valuable work, and one containing a large body c 
infonnation gbtained from those who have the best mean 
of observing the state of the class of children to whom i 
refers. 

" If we form oar judgment only from the 'reading andwi'iling' tests, m 

may doubt whether ignorance has so much to do with crime an is general! 

supposed. But of the danger of trusting to such records, which, however car< 
fully made, cannot give an idea of the real condition of the subjects of then 
Mr. Pearson gives the following caution : — 

***The returns received from the prisons as to the state of the acquirement 
and education of prisoners, are to a surprising extent in contradiction to wht 
I believe to be the actual facts of the case. The amoimt of instruction a chil 
has received when brought into gaol is by no means to be estimated by th 
answers he gives, and the answers the chaplains return. The juvenile classes c 
thieves are the most subtle, crafty, acute, mendacious body you can possibl 
imagine. They are perfectly aware that they are now objects of great compac 
sion ; that ignorance is supposed to bo the cause of their position. For th 
purpose of the prison returns the question to them is, * Can you read ? ' * Xo ! '- 
* Can you write ? ' *Ifo ! ' Prisoners recommend themselves to the compassion c 
the officers of the prison, who place them under the chaplain, and the school 
master of the prison. In the course of a month or two they acquire a degree o 
intelligence, and a capacity for reading and writing, which would seem to sho^ 
that the prison school far surpasses any other seminary for education that th' 
mind can conceive of, such is the rapidity of their progress. But let them ge 
into the world again, and be brought again to prison, the same questions are pu 
to them, — * Can you read ?' *No.* * Can you write?' *N"o.* — I have been from m^ 
earliest infancy a devoted advocate for education ; but I am satisfied that th* 
cause of juvenile crime is not the absence of education ; and that any education o 
the children of the labouring classes that is not accompanied with industria 
training, and their actual employment in manual and useful labour, wiU entirel} 
ftail in checking the growth of crime.' 

"Instead, then, of referring to the ordinary educational statistics, let us aval 
ourselves of the carefully analysed records of chaplains of gaols, from which wt 
shall also be able to gather not only the degree, but the nature of the educatioi 
the prisoners have received. 

"Though it may be impossible from mere statistic tables to form a true estimate 
of the real relation between ignorance and crime in this country, — so variabh 
are the criterions of which such tables are founded, so easily may the xnoBi 
accurate be led into error by the misstatement, intentional or otherwise, of tlu 
prisoners, — ^yet the testimony of such a man as Mr. Clay, who for more tlm 
quarter of a century has been anxiously and watchfully fUfiUing the pai«^ 
moat important duties of Chaplain, at the Preston Houae at Oonw^ 
entitled to great weight. The wise and careM maimer in nU 
questions and skilful experiments, he has ascertained tlui wrtnti 
tion which his prison inmates had received* will show ihM; liM 1 
of the numbers who can read or write well, indiflSerentfy or aot t^ - 
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very inadequate idea of the degree of real education they have received. In his 
eTidence before the Committee of the Lords, in 1847, he states that the cases of 
extreme ignorance among the juvenile and adult prisoners, .amount to 43 or 45 
per cent. 

'''I call it* 'he says/ ' extreme ignorance, when a man, or woman, or child, 
cannot repeat a word of prayer, — when they cannot do it intelligibly. They 
attempt sometimes to repeat the Lord's Prayer, but they make gibberish of it. 
I call it extreme ignorance when they cannot name the reigning Sovereign, or the 
months of the year. I have found a great number that did not know the months 
of the year ; and when I have put the question to them in the plainest way I 
can, *Do you know who is reigning over us ? * the answer has been 'No.* — *Do 
not you know the name of the Queen?' * Prince Albert, is it not?* I have 
conversed with 1,301 men and boys, and 287 women and girls, out of about 3,000, 
in this state of ignorance. I have found 1,290 men and boys, and 293 women and 
girls so incapable of receiving moral or religious instruction, that to speak to them 
of virtue, vice, iniquity, or holiness, was to speak to them in an unknown tongue. 
They have a vague impression of the immortality of ^the soul, and that when 
they leave this world for another they wiU be rewarded or punished, but they 
know little or nothing of the conditions of the reward or punishment. As 
respects mere ignorance, I cannot say that I have known many instances of 
persons who did not believe in the existence of a God at all, and that is the 
ground of our hope ; but they have no sense of a God constantly present and 
superintending them.' " • • 

"Thb voLLowiira Tablzs abb fbom thb samb Bbfobi :— 

'Seligiotu Knowledge qfPrisoTiers: — 

Sessions. Summary. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

Ignorant of the Saviour's name, and unable to repeat the 

Lord's Prayer 37 • 5 37-0 

Knowing the Saviour's name, and able to repeat the 

Lord's Prayer, more or less imperfectly . . . 51 ' 7 69 ' 
Acquainted with the elementary truths of reUgion 10 ' 7 ' 6 

Possessing that general knowledge level to the capacities 

of the uneducated '6 *1 

Familiar with the Scriptures and weU instructed . . '0 * 

Iffnoranee in pri$oner$ on the most ordinary wbjecU, aa 

compared to their direct or indirect acquaxtitanee with 

demoraUzing Uteratvre : 

Unable to name the months 61*8 60*5 

Ignorantof the name of the reigning sovereign . . 59*1 59*1 

Ignorant of the words, "virtue," "vice," &c. . . 61*5 58*4 

Unable to count a hundred 6*8 12 * 8 

Having read, or heard read, books about Dick Turpin, 

and Jack Sheppard 52 * 6 44 ' 

Whole number of prisoners— Sessions, M., 266 j F., 73. Summary, M., 869; 
F., 186.'* 
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XVI. PREFACE 

industrial, and religious training really prepares the ill-disposed for greater 
audacity in crime. 

" *The number of prisoners, says Mr. Smith, the Governor of Edinburgh Gaol, 
in Ms evidence before the Lords, * during the year ending the 30th of September, 
1846, who could neither read nor write, was 317 out of 4,513 ; 292 could read 
well ; 85 could read and write well, and 3 had received a superior education. 
There is a remarkable fact elicited by the table from which this statement is 
derived, viz., thai the number of rt$ommitment» of those who can read tcellj is much 
greater than the number of those who cannot read at all.' " 

No attempt has been made in combining the following 
Extracts to introduce connecting words and phrases. On 
the coDtrary, the greatest • care has been taken not in the 
slightest degree to modify the sentiments of the various 
Authors of the Reports. Wherever omissions are made to 
reduce the length of Extracts, they are carefully marked ; 
and the reference to the original passage is always given, 
in order that in case of ambiguity the whole of the views 
of the writer may be consulted. The omission, in most 
cases, of the names both of individuals and of schools, 
has been made with the intention to avoid in any way 
affecting personal feeling ; the object being only to call 
attention to such general conclusions as may be deduced 
from examples. 

The dates always refer to the publication of the Volume, 
not to the year for which the Reports are made. Thus the 
first Extract, with the reference "1847, II. 57/' is to be 
found in the Second Volume of Minutes, &c., for 1846, 
published by Parker in 1847, at the fifty- seventh page. 
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EXTEACTS, 



IIN regard to Christian character, tbe jjarumount quaiificatiiin I 

of Uie instructor of youth nothing is more inevitably be-, ' 

trayed than the contrary, in tbe tone and condition of a school, ' 
in the course of an inspection which challenges the heart* J 
and minds of every child in each class, without disturbing him I 
from hia place in it. 1847. 11. 57. 

The best teachers, in training Christian children, look in 1 
faith to Him who has promised that the leaxt service dont to f 
His little ones, shall not be without its reward. 1846. II. Ill), j 

Indispensable aa is a religious character t 
foundation of all the qualities of the teacher, it does not com- I 
piise them. They do not consist in good reading and writing J 
itnd in literary and scientific attainments, and they cannot li« I 
dtawn out by viva voce examinations, or by written cxcrci»ei<. ' 
I am detailing the experience of more than one training in«ti- I 
tution, when I bear testimony to the fact that the qualities of 
an invaluable schoolmaster may be hidden tmder a rude lupcct, 
and associated with uncultivated manners and limited ncquire* 1 
ments. What these qualities are it is more difficult I 
TTiey include, however, a paramount sense of duty, f^nMt I 
moral courage, and earnestness of character, « ' " 
gentle disposition and an humble s ' ' " 

unwearied indnstry, natural good t 
and a ready appreheniiun. 184C. !. ; 




Unless our teachers be living in the fear nf God. and be 

• BtniggLing to do tlieir work as that which has been allotted | 

I to them by Him, and in the faithfiil discharge of which they 

I may confidently look for spiritual help, all the jiains that may 1 

I be bestowed on our educational establishments are compara- 

I tivel; useless. It is acknowledged that right moral training I 

j is tlie first object to be aimed at : but what means are 

/ effectual to this end ae the example of the teacher ? This I 

affords incessantly the most effective teaching, teaching that 

will }k found in some cases to have life and force after a long , 

interval of seeming torpor. 1S47, I. 132 : 1845, II. 90. 

Cluldren are acute observers, and it is notorious that they 

I leam more by the eye than by the ear ; a gesture or a glance , 

will set their imaginations at work ; they expect also a sort 

of perfection in those who are set over them as their guides : 

most careful, therefore, ^ould we be to do all in our power 

to avoid that shock to their moral sense which must result 

from the observation of gross faults in those whom it is their 

duty to respect. Maxima debetur pueris reverenila. It is 

remarkable also how much skill in the production of merely 

intellectual results is attained by those whose qualifications 

may have been originally scanty, but who love their work, 

and persevere with zeal therein. After visiting a school of 

humble pretentions in a village in Hertfordshire, where the 

teaching seemed to me to accomplish, in an admirable manner, 

the highest purposes aimed at by such an institution, I was 

very much struck by the observation of a lady who was daily 

at work therein, rendering cheerfully her unbought services, 

who said to me, '"We endeavour to train these cluldren aright 

for what will be required of them hereafter, assured that if we 

succeed in this, they will not be found deficient in the discharge 

of those duties thatmayberequiredofltemhere." 1847,1. 13'2. 

I If a teacher be himself habitually under the influence of the 

highest motives, seeking first, and above all things, to do his 

, Master's work in the station wherein he is placed, mth a hope 

I grounded upon his Master's promises as tlie chief incentive to 

diligence, — such a teacher will in numberless ways, and in a 

I degree wholly inappreciable by outside observers, exert a 

most healthful influence upon his scholars. The tones of his 

voice, his general bearing, his justice and consistency, hia 

eilence oftentimes, will have effects that will be looked for in 
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vain-from the operation of any code of rules, however perfect, I 
that are not animated by a living spirit. I need not repeat what 1 
I have previously urged as to the propriety of distinctly re 
ntzing the teaching of Scripture as the law of the echool, : 
appeal being made with reverence habitually thereto, wheneve 
the occasion may ariae for correction or rebuke. Theinat 
of Scripture was intended to be continually before our eyes si 
the rule of our conduct, and it is our own fanlt if we are w 
led thereby to perceive where the iieceBsary help is to t 
Bought for under our moral difficulties . and what are the grei 
remedies for the ills of our social condition, I have also pre- ', 
vtoualy remarked upon the special necessity for gentlen 
the teacher of the poor, the duty laid upon him to strive to I 
hiing into action a compensating process, so as that he may I 
be the means of doing most for those in whose behalf their ] 
previous training has done least — the most stubborn and unto- 
wariOy being regarded by him an needing the largest measures I 
of his forbearence and affectionate zeal, as a physici 
hospital would look upon the saddest cases as those that I 
especially called for his patience and skill. 1845, II. 90, 91. 

My desire that teachers should realize the responsibility of '■ 
their position has led me to regard with extreme jealousy j 
ftay proposal that might seem to Umit the services of a school- M 
master for the poor to the commuuication of secular instruct- M 
tion ; unless the teacher feels that he is intrusted with the '1 
training of the noblest part of the child's nature, I do not I 
believe that, in ordinary cases, the most serious men will give J 
themselves to the work of school-keeping. Certainly the 1 
teacher who regards mainly the intellectual development of I 
bis pupils, loses that which is a. great solace to such as, c 
the highest grounds, follow this calling. It may be considered I 
wearisome to be day after day before an irregular class of J 
half -reclaimed urchins teaching them that twice tAvo are four ; 
and, under the most favourable circumstances, the school- 1 
master's calling is necessarily a liarassing one. involving, wheaH 
honestly jier^evered in, a great expenditure of spirit and! 
energy; hut if the teacher, standing at his class, feels that j 
the little ones around him are his flock, whom he by his care 
and industry may be the means, under the Chief Shepherd, ' 
of feeding and gpiiding Xa their future and enduring, t 
as their imsent and transitoiy well-being, surely he wi: 



aape and encoun^ment in his work : as he ia iQtrusted 
with a talent of the highest value, he will feel that if he be 
feithful in the use thereof he will receive at the last the high- 
est reward. Such an one may he expected to crave more of 
that supjmrt which ia given to all that rightly ask for it, ani" 
without which nothing that is truly good can ever he accom 
pliahed bj- man. Such an one, moreover, na it seems to me 
ought not to be fettered in the exercise of his discretion as ti 
the occasion, manner, and extent of such appeals as he may 
deem needful to be made to those motives which must be 
most effective with his pupils, their fenr and love of God, and 
their regard to His written will. The schoolmaster of the 
poor ought (in my judgment) to be trusted with the most 
important teaching of the poor — a fellow-labourer with the 
minister of reli^on. If the schoolmaster he not so trusted, 
many favoiu^ble opportunities for dropping here and there 
seed which may prove fruitful in infinite good, will, as I think, 
he lost. Commonly, those observations that seem to rif 
spontaneously, and that take children by surprise, produc 
impressions more hvely than direct teaching ; they are remen; 
bered by us, and acted upon during all our subsequent lives. 

A few years ago, it was no uncommon thing to hear per- 
sons in the educated ranks of society say, "Our schoolmaster 
is a very good one, but, unhappily, he is a little pven to 
drinking," or "We cannot in a small place like this expect 
him to attend very regularly to his boys," Such persons 
meant that their village schoolmaster could produce copy-books 
fairly written, or sums in the rule of three accurately worked 
by his elder scholars. And as the school was regarded only 
as a place where children could ieam reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, the qnahfications of the master were measured a 
if he were simply an instrument for developing facilities b 
these exercises, and not a moral agent who, in aU his inter- 
course with his pupils, was communicating habits of thought- 
and action most influential on the present and fttture interests 
of society, a disseminator of principles the growth and opera- 
tion of which are absolutely boundless. 

The inspection of a school sometimes causes considerable 
disappointment to those who believe themselves to be well 
acquainted with the attainments of the children. For example. 
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a class has been used to answer aimultaneously, and, a 
consequence, two or three of the more forward children have I 
been suffered, without any very severe scrutiny, to lead, thefl 
answers of the rest. The Inspector, in his examination, findaB 
that all the answers that are made to his questioi;a are repetttedW 
with a sort of shout from the entire class. This result ill 
annoying, for it is plainly not favourable to the EsercUe of] 
thought and reflectiou on the port of the children ; there is » 
hurry to seize on an answer that will pans muster, andtil 
seeming quickness ia attained by a few at the expenec of the J 
Eohd improvcmeDt of all. There is also an unreality about 1 



such a display which is atill more distresa 



Ti-, 



These evils I 



would have been avoided if the children, when questioned, 
had been habituated to hold out their hands in sUence. in 
cases where they believed themselves capable of giving a right 
answer ; the master has then the opportumty of detecting the 
laggards, and the children of slower parts are encouraged and 
helped to exertion. In cases where simultaneous answering 
appears to be the rule of the school, I have commonly, after 
a ^ort interval for such a display, removed those who up' 
peared to be tlie most ready, and set them to an exercise a 
composition, when, on preceeding witli the examination of 
tlie rest, it has frequently been revealed to the school-managt 
that a large proportion of those children who appear, in coi 
pany with others, to play their parts so well, habitually suffer 
their companions to supply, on their behalf, almost the entire 
sum. of mental activity developed by such a method of teaching. 
The simplest questions in reh^ous knowledge put to children 
at the top of the class, unless exhibited in that form according 
to which answers have been learned by rote, will occasionally 
elicit cither no answer at all, or answers that give tokens of 
astonishing ignorance- £ven in such a matter as arithmetic, 
wherein the children's progress can be more exactiy tested, I 
have known (in a school where the master was doing his work 
to the entire satiafactiou of those managers who express na' 
opinion, the master being highly trained, and receiving bU' 
adequate salary) half the first class of hoys, taken altemBtcl|r 
as they stood, being tried in numeration, and required to net 
down, from dictatjog, AjriBMcf S«ureg, neither of which 
exceeded four places, n^^PRnttW riunred that only 
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t of twelve cntilff - 
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u tioai.iFicATiinNa op teachers 

number aa 4050. In the same school, coiiaiatiag of four , 
classes, uo child in the second clusa could read a 
Gospel with tolerable accuracy, the reading-leason having 
been left habitually to the care of an incompetent monitor ; 
no child also in the same class (although the Catechism was 
repeated with fair accuracy) could explain, the meaning of 1 
such words as avccour, slandering, member, and the like. In 
Buch cases something must be allowed for the flurry of the 
children on being' placed in a new position, and much also 
may perh^s be laid to the charge of the Inspector in making 
an imhappy start in the examiaution ; perhaps by a question 
too easy or too difficult at the outset, he may have caused 
perplexity, instead of giving confidence and assurance to the 
children : but after every drawback that can be fairly made 
on these grounds, it is hoped that an honest teacher will, on 
reflection, be convinced that he has not done bis duty. One 
who is fertile in excuses will occasionally come forward, and 
urge that he has so many hindrances with the parents, that. 
in feet, it can only be expected of him that he will succeed 
where his endeavoun- are seconded with the parents' care ; at 
the same time, he will point to the more forward children and 
say, "This is the gardener's son, that the carpenter's, the 
third is the policeman's," (for, in a neglected school, the 
quicker children will generally he found to belong to one or 
other of these families) ; but the teacher, in such a case, for- 
gets that it is not his part to take credit for the pains that 
are bestowed at home, but to set before him, as his aim, to 
do all that can be done to raise the condition of the mass. 
One or two cliildren who have made advanced progress afford 
no proper evidence of a teacher's faithfulness ; where pains 
are rightly bestowed on a school, the instruction will, in a 
great degree, be found to be diffused equably, and the labori- 
oua teacher vrill often be rewarded by marked success in cases 
where, if he had judged from the condition of the parents, 
success would have appeared most hopeless. The experience 
of every one who has had much to do with schools will supply 
examples of this, and, in such cases, success may have a 
double value when, as it does sometimes happen, the parent's 
heart is reached through the instruction given to the child. 

Sometimes, on the detection of an unexpected amount of 
inertness and ignorance in the children, a teacher has come 
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forward and said. "Only a eliort time since I was explaini 
forja considerable time, that very point to the^e childre 
But one wishes then that the teacher shouljl consider well« 
whether he he suificiently careful in assuring himself that his 
children apprehend the suhstance of that which he desires to, 
communicate to them. It is a common error to suppose that. 
because one has told children the same thing a number of 
times, they may be espected to have learned it. Many H 
good teacher would, perhaps, say of himself, ' ' / lell my e&ild- 
ren nothing." However this may be, certainly one of thC' 
main objects to be aimed at in inab:uctiau ie the culdvatioa of 
habits of investigation in the children, to lend them to search . 
for themselvea. He who questions well, so as to gtimulats the 
desire for information, and to suggest the proper fields for 
inquiry, undoubtedly teaches weU. 

Our tnuning- schools have strongly impressed on the pupils 
sent out from them, the necessity for daily and careful pre- 
paration of the lessons to be delivered ; and those teachers 
who do not attend to this recocnmendatjon cannot expect any 
reasonable amount of success ftom their pains. Labour is 
needed for the continual acquisition of fresh stores, as well as 
for the skilful arrangement of such as we possess i 
endeavours to be the teachers of othera. An anonymous 
writer on the work of catechising, observes :— 

"One qunlificalioD for a good catechist is, la Imve a larca ilock 
of iDfnrmatioii nheuci' you may draff your iuMruclians. But b«rB 
jou musC exercise your jodgmeat in the cboice of matcrlalK. Sludf 
each part of the Cateclueia before 700 bcRiu to explain it. uid- 
examine what is the most esaential point in it to be explataed, 
I>ne1l moat upon tliKt ; turn it in ditrereat points of view liil Ihe 
children understand it ; then Uiey will have the nthttanct. Aft*<r 
that, you may explain to them points which are not essetttial, but 
which will give them a more enlarged knowieilge of religion. But 
be sure to give them the substance, the solid efisenlial mmter JirU,'^ 
otherwise you may say maay fine things, and loava your hearers, 
after all, in ignorance of what is necessary to salvation. To dm 
what is liere rei«inmended, it will be necessary to go tlirough tha 
different parts of the Catechism in your private studies, and gain a 
correct kaawledge of what is nioiit essential in each pari. Iinpresa 
that knowledge most strongly an yuur own mind, and it will then he 
always ready for practice. In catechising, use plain language, aToid- 
ing hard didionarij words. There is a language quits classical which 
is intelligible to most people, even to the uneducated. That yoii 
B tpnl d adopt.ifyon wUdtM.be understood. If you Sad that tou 
^ lOi understood, vary Ihe n. ' ' 
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,,. . e exproHsedyonrselfiiitelligibly. Till you eiperience 
kllBrdly credit the gtiipidit;^ of sume perionB. Follow the 
■ if explaining the Catechiam in encb course of initri 
After leaching the whole of it several limca, jou will 
od most proper and best suited to convey the meaoing, i 
lOt do better thau follow that throtigb life, always, of codi 
to improve n pea it by adding what you may learn from stu 
«r Wbui the Holy Spirit may suEgesl. If you had no regular sjsteiii 
of iiulrucCina, you would be frequently at a loss when called apoD lo 
rnlecbiie, and miKhl often leave out what is essential." (Tie 
ChritioH Teacher, Dublin, tB46, pp. 102, 103.) 

There are some schools which cannot, on. the whol 
considered as ill taught, in which, from the first glance a. 
children, one \a inclined to judge that the master exercises 
very little authority. On further examination, it may perhaps 
lie observed, that the master has a Eeverity of aspect and' 
manner, that he ia continually speaking to the ctuldren, oftea 
in a harsh or querulous tone of voice, and singling out the 
boys hy name ; and, perhaps, a closer inspection may show 
that there is a total want of method in the arrangements of 
the school, — the time-tahle is not adhered to, the necessary 
school materials (e. g. the slate pencils) are not readily pro- 
ducible, the transition from one e.\erc!se to another is 
■without any mechanical skill, the book-cases, cupboards, ( 
boxes, not excepting even the master's own desk, are merd 
receptacles or hiding-places for lumber. 

Now the value of punctuahty and order is acknowledged 
by all, and of these the school ought to be a pattern. Also 
among the chief virtues of a good schoolmaster, next after 
gravity. De la Salle places silence. By gravity, he would 
understand such a qutJity as produces seriousness of 
mild and modest, but always eveit ; and by silence, he under- 
stands a loise discretion in (he use of speech, which indeed ill 
the foundation of good discipline in a school. A venerable 
clergyman (than whom, as I imagine, no one would have 
greater weight in pronoimcing as to the qualifications of d 
good schoolmaster) said to me, in reference to a teachoi 
whom he was commending, "His voice is never heard in hi 
school, and his infiueitci is fatly felt out of it." 

A quiet and well-arranged sj^tem of signs contribute! 
much to good discipline in a school. Tlie teacher, beiiu 
thereby relieved from the necessity of frequent speech, u 
spared agitation and fatigue. The soholais, too, are in thii 



way reminded of their duty in the gentlest miumer, and an 
inattentive pupil is not driven to stnbhomneaa, as is too fre- 
quently the case when he imagines his character for good 
order lost by his name being repeated aloud an that of 
refractory pupil in the hearing of lua fellows. A good disid- 
plinaiian will, in ordinary cases, keep his children quiet by 
gfence of kindness ; and when the need for speech a ' 
words will be the fewest possible uttered iu the gentlest tones. 
Such an ohaervalion as "One little hoy is speaking loi 
than is necessary," ifheardhyaacore of offenders, willprohabiy 
be applied by the conscieuccs of each, and produce iiamediute 
silence. 

The harass of spirits necessarily attendant upon constant 
Intercourse with a large number of children, makes that pre- 
servation of an even temper which is absolutely requisite for 
the good management of a school, a sore ^al to many 
teachers- An old-fashioaed schoolmaster, John Brinsley, 
writing on this subject in his Ludas Ltterarius, published 
1G12 (p. 293), exhorts hie brother achoolmastere specially to 
remember three things : — 

"I. 80 much ae ever we are able to have our eye continually 
• nnad aboul the achool upon ever; one, nod nnmelj.the moat uarul; 
to keep them in awe ; and lliat we keep older BtrictI; io ever7 thing 
at all timcB, aa specially in all examinations itnd tasks, and oar times 
for ever; tiling most precisely, that they may look for it; for omitting 
them Bometimea makes the tiest tua uareleas, and some bold to 
offend, in liopH that they shall not be B^en, or not called flt an 
account; vrhereas, by the contrary, they ^covv into a habil of pain> 
fulness and obedience. 

"2. Studjing lo put on a fatherly affection, and to deal so with 
them as a guod futher among his children. This shall also bring 
them, or many of them, to the alTectians and duUfulness of loviMr- 
children, to do all of conscience. *^' 

"3. Labouring to be lihe Enoch, to walk in all oar plans with 
Qod, aa ever in His presenre, His eye always on us, that He 
observes all our ways, and will reward and bless us according tnoui 
GUDScience herein : thu9 to walk before Him until He translate ui 
hence, being aa little ahseat from our place and charge as possible 
may be, uulting oBal} uuaeceasary occasions. Oft absence of the 

'ST is a prlnotoLauue of the scholar's negligence and not pio- 

;, with the e4nHttBte,<** ^ master arising therefrom." 
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ment of corporal punislinient. If any echoolmaste 
se lines, and feel that he is not clear of this char^, ; 
amestly beg of him to reconsider his conduct ii 
Although one should commit an error in deciding; 
^thout further inquiry, that such a schoolmaster w 
caie, I would readily stake the value of all the experience thai 
an observer in my condition might be supfiosed to acquire, c 
the assertion, that such a schoolmaster is not nearly i 
efficient ae he might he if he would lay down for liimself tl 
rule that he would keep a record of every corporal punislimen 
administered, and in no case suiter himself to infiict it e 
after the interval of an hour or two for refiection, I know 
one schoolmaster of admirahle integrity s 
itharacter, whose dihgence in his work has been most success-" 
fill, but who was, when jroung, accustomed to a aea-faring 
life, and perhaps, therefore, from early associations he wbb 
less thoughtful aa to the effects produced by rough handling 
on the characters of children. This master has produced an 
entire change in the administration of his school by adopting^ 
the above-mentioned rule. His scholars were often treated 
with some severity ; it was supposed that there w 
need for the cane ; but when 1 last visited l:ia school, thei! 
liud been only two occasions for its employment during thi 
lapse of several months, and while the discipline of the schoi^ 
was fer more equable and satisfectory, the master's own hap- 
pineSs was sensibly increased by the results produced in his 
temper and feelings by the change. 

I know of another school in sad disorder where the can 
daily made use of, and where, on my expressing a doulit a: 
t^ wisdom of such a licence, it was urged tlmt there wi 
p&ulinr wilfulness in the boys of that town which required h 
he kept under by habitual severity. I felt that mean 
being taken to perpetuate this wilfulneaB, but that ti 
who could use such an argument my rcprcscntnlions could 
be of little avail, and I did not press my suggestion. " 
a friend has since pointed out to me a passage in the 
hook of Eadmer's "Life of Anselm," which scwns tor 
put the matter bajipily, and which, I ho]ie therufori', 
pardoned for hrietly noticing here. Eadmer relHton (fol. ed* 
Par. 1 721, p. 8) that Anselm, being at a monaitery, the ftbh< 
consulttiU him as to the education of the boy* tlieru, cui|^ ' ' 
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inoorri^ble, and yet night and day they 
heating them, but still they grew worse and ^ 
Anaelm, being natoniahed, said, "Do you 
^eati^g them ? When they grew up to be i 
turn out?" "Dull and hrutish," fUeheles 
the reply. On which Atvselm observed, that it 
poor return for all the pains and expense they 
education and maintenanee of these children, if the end 
attained were the transmubttian of human beinge into bruteE, 
"But," rejoined the abbot, "What must we do then? we 
keep them as tight aa we can, yet we do not succeed." '■ Keep 
them tight," said Aaaelm : "suppose you were to use the 
young trees in your garden thus, and allow them to freedom, 
what sort of timber would you get?" "None hut what wa* 
crooked and useless." "Are you not," rejoined Anflelm, 
"producing the same effects in your boys ? us they do not 
observe any love or kindness in your dealings with them, they 
think that you have no other motives in your discipline than 
envy and hatred, and so it turns out, most unhappily, that 
they grow up full of hatred and suspicion. He who is but 
young needs gentle treatment — he must be fed with milk 
cheerfulness, kiudnei<s, and love are tbc means whereby such 
are to be won to God;" on which it is recorded, that the 
abbot fell on his face, and confessed his error, and asked 
pardon of God. 

As an appendage to this history, perhaps tbe fcillnwing 
notice of what passed in a ragged school at Bristol, extracted 
from the newspapers, may be pardoned by your Lordships ;- 
"Wliilst one of the visiturs was at (be school during lastweek^ 
boj of about thirteen was aeea tube extremely vioienl and rfftaolor) , 
a leacliei endeatouriDg to lead him to the boltom of the cliUH 
for inattention. He obalinately resisted, and Gtamped nilh rnge. Thn 
master observing the conflict, went In tbe bo;, patted him gently an 
the head and cbeeli, and begged him to be a good boy. In a minute, 
before tbe maaler had i|uitted him, it came again to hin tnm to be 
uked by the teacher one of the arithmetical queBiions uf the leHon, 
■when he cheerfully and promptly cried out '48,' tbe proper answer. 
nie crimson flush ofaoger had left his face ; hia countenance wu a* 
d placid u If Uie last few momenls had not nitneAed Ibii 

■'-'"^— — '-- and be became quiet and docili:. 

"ereplied, -Tbatboy is 



paBSionate. He lias kicked my Ipps (happily he has no shoes) ; he 
has pelted me with mud in the eireetB. 1 have dismisaed him friim 
Ibe Bchoul, but allowed bim to coiue agnin on his earnest entreaty 
and promise uf good cundui:t. If I had struck thiLt lad when he we 
so irritated, or spoken harshly and angrily to him, bis fury wonl 
have been quite ungnvemtthlc, but he can't icillUtand a icerd tif 
kinilness.'" 

The matter of punishment is confeaaedly one of great diffi- 
culty. It is a maxim aa old as the time of Augustine, that 
punishment should be regarded aa the work of the physician 
who loves the patient, and who simply desires to root out therj 
erili and that Nihil sic prohat spiritaalem virum qunm peccilti 
nlieni Iractatio. Certainly, therefore, punishment should not 
ho administered witliout a good deiO of thought and observa- 
tion as to the characters of tliose on whom it is inflicted. 
Hahitual severity hae b. tendency to stultify the mind, and to 
debase the heart. It has been observed, that a scholar should 
never be struck unexpectedly, for, by such treatment, the 
children are filled with fear and inquietude whenever tbey .tee 
the master approach, ("The Christian Teacher," p. 55.) 
That a punishment which is not cared for does more harm 
than good ; that it is not desirable, therefore, that a trivial 
punishment sbonold be shared by two offenders at once ; they 
will almost enjoy it. ("Advice to Monitors in Narional 
Scbooh'.") That it is not the punishment itself that is so 
much to be r^arded as the mode in which it is administered. 
That there is an advantage in giving tasks to be done at 
home, where the teacher is able to,enforce their performance, 
as these tend to improve the oiFender while they separate him 
also from his bad companions ; that althoujxh an offender 
should be reproved for imy particular fault, all general com- 
plaints of naughtiness shovJd be avoided ; the pupil should 
rather be dealt with its one who was struggling to do right, 
and the admonition should he given aa a help to self-correc- 
tion, which he woidd himseK value as ariamg from a spirit of 
true charity on the teacher's part. Opportunities should he 
taken also of private expostulation ; love wins love even in 
those who are apparently most impractdcable ; nothing that 
spring out of this pure source is ever utterly lost ; mimy 
times the counsel, that has appeared fruitless at the time, has 
taken effect in the character in later years, when he by whose 
affection it was administered is laid silent in the grave. 
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If a tcnilher is to stnnU in tliis paternal rfliilion to 
scholars, and to feel himgelf, ia some degree, res^icndble foe 
till of them. 80 that bo one should pass from hia aehool to 
habits of idleness and misconduct without cau»iig to his teBx^hel 
some emotions of regret, our school must not be of that avesi 
grown size which are still being erected, and the e:q]eadtnite 
on which i^. in my judgment, sadly unprofitable. I have pre- 
viously had occasion to notice buHdingH that are attended by 
barely a titlie of the number which they are calculated to 
contiun, and I believe that my experience in this respect can ba 
paralleled by that of some of my brother Inspectors. In auoh 
cases, the interest of the money lavished on an empty etruc- 
ture would go far towards providing means for the support of 
an efEcient teacher. I wish to see no school-room, except, 
perhaps, such as are built for infants, constructed for more 
than 100 children, and I beheve that a smaller number, 
eighty, will afford Bufficient work for a good master, assisted 
by a pupil teacher. 

It may be said that, supposing this to be absented to, such 
a state of things is not practicable, and that we must do the 
beet that is practicable under the circumstances. The child- 
ren must be instructed, educated, and, as we cannot afford to 
do this in the best way, we must supply such means as 
ill our power. 

But my experience leads me to believe that, while in very 
many cases the ciiildrea are not assembled to fill these large 
rooms, evenin those cases where they are so assembled, no one 
who fairly examines them would, in one instance out of ten, 
say that the lower part of the school was properly brought under 
instruction. It is comparatively easy for a master, out 
large number of boys, to work up a showy first class i 
in very many such cases, the fluctuation in the attendance of the 
lower children will be found to bear witness to the sense euter- 
ttuned by the parents of the little advantage received by tlieir 
diildren from attendance at such a school. 1847,1, 132 — 141. 

Our ordinary teachers have very little sense of how much is 
intniBted to them. 1845, II. 90. 

There are, I know, men on whom their suleiun rcispiiiisibility 
dtt more lightly. — who are content if their school look well. 
^fourant of their holy raissian of Teachers, they ai'e good drill- 
accurate (ibser\-ers of time and place and order. 
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f to advantage the outside of their schools, 
i with complacency the pretty bubble, till, as it surely 
it bursts ; and behold 1 there is notliing ia it. Such men 

,ot do for the educational wants of our. or indeed of any. 

daya. 1846,11. 112. 

And it must be remembered that the educator (whether th? 
clergyman of a pariah, or the schoolmaster, or the hajipy ui " 
of botli) not only has the school, but is the school, 
much more truly than the French king's boast, "moije 
tetat;" the real teacher of the school, is the school. This iq 
often evident enough in our public schools and in plac 
education for the richer classes ; but in our elementary achon 
its truth is most striking and at times autficiently painful, 
have, during the last year, seen schools which only sis monthi 
before had been flourishing under a good teacher, eatirelyl 
altered by liia or her removal, their numbers melted away, 
their intelligence extingiushed, their whole character gone. 
This was the case in one of tlie moat promising schooia i 
Manchester, and in aaotier at Leeds. At a village school L 
Northumberland, where at a previous visit I had occasion t 
remark a master of singular abilities and surprizing perseverJ 
ance. impressing his chamcter on the cliildren, Eind leadij 
them on in a most satisfactory manner ; there was not. at o 
last inspection, a single trace to be found of all his labour ai 
ability ; the new master and the few children seemed to have 
notliiiig in common with those who had filled their plac 
worthily only a year before. It was then a very thriving a 
cheerful sckool — it is now one of the worst, if not the worst J 
in the whole district, in dnlness, dirtiness, and ignorance, I 
184G, II. 171. I 

The amount of moral training afforded by a school inustfl 
depend mainly upon the character of the teacher. Too muct.B 
stress cannot be Imd on the importance of our schoolmasters ,■ 
bdng men who love their work, and live in the fear of God. Even | 
in an intellectual point of view, it requires but little experience 
to be assured that no natural qualifications nor acquired 
advantages can compensate for the absence of faithfulness 
grounded upon a religious sense of duty. It is comparatively 
easy for a teacher fresh from the training eatablishment, witli 
the excitement of a new position and the interest created by 
his first eft'orts, to go on well for a lime ; but after a year or 
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two the trial comes, and all obsen-ers can then see whether 
the teacher has fixed his aim with seriousness, and labours t 
attain it in self-denial. 

Whereas the formal teacher becomes gradually contented 
with a continually decreasing' measure of success, and, degea- 
erating into habits of routine, presents the same front to et 
member of his class, he who loves his work is continually 
profiting by past experience, and acquires daily new skill : 
instead of letting his mind lie stagnant, he takes care to keep 
it evermore replenished with new supplies, so thathls scholars 
(to borrow an illustration from Dr. Arnold) may drink, uoti> 
from a pond, but from a spring. By a discrimination, almost 
involuntarily exercised, he adapts himself to the several clia- 
racters and acquirements before him, varying the tone, manner, 
form, and substance of his questioning, as if he would throw 
himself into the separate mind of each child : such a teaclier 
needs Do mechaniral help from medal stands, or taking of 
places, to ensure the attention of his class, and his school will 
require no bribery to keep it always full. 

There is the tughest authority for using the rod, and, 
cases of moral delinquency, 1 should wish to go to it as a lost / 
resource. But for such necessities the best teachers will, as 
I imagine, feel shame as well as sorrow. The idle and worth- , 
less may strive to cover their own faults by iti* frequent use ; | 
but in the cases of schools so afflicted, the boys will he found 
to be the most wilful. 

Love melts almost all hearts, cfTecting that which no harsh- 
ness can ever accomplish. It is said that more flies are caught 
with a drop of honey than with a tun of vinegar. 1 have always 
admired that history written by Camus, Bishop of Beltay, of 
the Prelate his friend, who, when questioned, " How should 
advice be given ?" — " How may reproof be best administered r'' 
ever prefcced hie reply with these words, "la a spirit of love " 
— the secret of whose government was, " not by conntraint but 
villingly ;" and who was wont to say that such as would force 
the will of man strive to exerdse a tyranny hateful to God. * 
Under tliia otmvjctioin. I have been long desirous to get rid 

"" "*" ■'' ^oueptforeucb parts of school discipline 

' ' " " ~ Right traimng 

7 monitors, and is seldom 
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sptut ill raising such has commonly, »:^ I believe, been ill spcn 
I have seen buildings calculated for GOO with less than f 
duldren in them : dispirited teachers, untidy cheerless schotd 
rooms, and the conviction that the interest of the mom 
lavblicd on the fabric would have gone far to support the schoo 
naturally associate themselves with such a spectacle. In son 
of our schools, had leas been attempted, more woidd have b 
done. The proverb soys, "'Iliat little which is good fills thl 
trencher." 1846. I- 88, 89. 

One great obstacle, perhaps the greatest in the point 6 
instruction, is the inefficiency of the instructors. It appeal 
impossible to speak of this too frequently or too strongly ; f 
upon this hangs all reasonable hope of improvement. A goi 
master, if he be not burthened with too many scholars, w 
liave a good school. One system may probably appear to assi 
more in developing the intellectual faculties ; another the 
disciplining of the moral powers. But the master can 
reality reverse this; and, under whatever external clrcun 
stances be may be placed, a man of intelhgence and fir 
resolve will become the genius of hia school, and mould 1 
pupils almost according to bis will. How very ini])ortftnt i 
it, then, to obtain for our elementary schools, not merely mea 
of sound information, but of practical skill, able to impart 6 
others the knowledge they themselves possess ! From vi 
of this, many of the evils attendant on the present system 
monitorial instruction spring. The masters are incompetent 
not only in information, but in school tactics, and of coura* 
the monitors are incompetent also : not, indeed, that I v 
venture to say that the monitorial system as generally under 
stood, under any set of masters, however talented, ( 
thoroughly effective. No doubt children, taken in rotation 
from a well- instructed first class, may be taught to give jur 
children the usual routine of mechanical instruction ; 1 
beyond this, it is scarcely wise to expect them to go. 
the moral powers are to be disciplined, if a reverence 
mind, and a gentleness and humility of heart, together witb 
quick intelligence and sound judgment, are to be cultivated^T 
without which education is scarcely worth its n 
well -disciplined mind, with superior intelligence, must t 
brought to bear upon the pupil. For this purpose, it seen 
absolutely necessary that assistant roasters and pupil tcache^ 



or pmd inotiitors, selected on account i>f their superiority with J 
reference to ibeir respective attainments, should be [larta of I 
the macliinery in every well organized pohool. By this the f 
additional advauta^ would be gained, of eElnblishing peraODoI J 
intimacy and unbroken interest between the monitxir Hnd eacb J 
child uf his cliiss. The self-respect of the former would bv ■ 
wiiolesomely raised; he would Icom to regiird himself sa hbj 
impoTttiiit port of the school machinery, responsible not only 1 
for lus own conduct, but, to a. certain extent, for that of the | 
children in lus cla^s ; reciprocal feelings of respect and rcgnrd I 
would spring up, which could not but prove very bcncficinl 
to both parties. In this place, I think it important to observe 
that in some schools an excellent plan Is adopted of eiicaiu'ng- 
iug the paid monitors to meet at the school 30 minutes before 
the usual school hours, during which Umc they receive 
inetruction from the teacher — also for an hour during the 
forenoon, when the children generally are under the core of 
the senior class, learmng such things as may be mcchanicnlly 
imparted ; this, with the retaining of the senior class from 
12 to 12^ (when the junior elUldrea arc (lismiased) for cxtni 
iaBtmction, would seem to meet all objections that can be 
urged by parents agiunst the employment of their children 
for monitorial purposes. 1846, II, 186, 187. 

I should venture to classify teachere of schools thus : — / 
1. Tnuned, 2. Self-taught. 3, Partially trained. 4. Un- 
taught. Inthefirst class. aconaiderable majority are ninstcrs and 
mistresGcs of great excellence, of good attainments, and somL' , 
professional knowledge, united witil deep interest ia their work, 
and above all, of truly Christian character and conduct. * * 
One great excellence in tlie characters of the " self-taught " 
is this, that they have a real love for their work. They have 
felt their calling and have come to it, and followed it gladly ; 
and, with some blunders, and even with partial .views 
stout prejudices, they proceed with their work. One ciui I 
(rften see much froit of their labonrti. Their chief deficiency 

tiieir inability to put questiotis well and rcad'dy ; nor ar 
general good tacticiaiiB in moving their children.— 
rd class is that of the parttallg trmited. Among»t 
of the ■' self-taught," who arc iletcrmincd 
It 1^ tiic greater nqxriencc 
■ • Oftbcmwfi 
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ByKak too highly. But the majority of thin class 
such men. They are often persona whom vanity, t 
fortime, or inahility to succeed in other trades, or caprice, or 
the miatakeu kindness of their friends, or what ia called 
"accident," have placed in the deeply responsihle situation at 
teBchers. I do not speak of them all, but of the general body. 
In this class the most obvious defect, as it is the greatest 
hindnmce. is self-conceit. How often in them is exemplified, 
"a little knowledge is a dangerous thing;" and from this 
cause the short time that they have spent at their place of 
tmiaing has been mischievous rather than profitable to them. 
They not only rest upon it a* it were for themselves, but they 
obtrude it on others as a distinction and a Huperiority, They 
Lave not been in general long enough at the training-school 
to be permanently affected by those enlightening, as well as 
humbling, influences which abound and are cheriBhed there. 
But they bring away with them, if anything, only the lifeless 
forms, and not the living spirit of the place. There are, I 
know, jileasing esceptiona to this general statement. * • 
Thefourth class comprises the KH(a«yA(. There are yet some of 
these left in the land — some who are very ignorant. And' 
with them I include also the grossly immoral ; not that they 
are alike in character or conduct, but in either case they are 
obviously incompetent as teachers of Christian children. * * 
In this class of teachers the spelling is frequently very incor- 
rect ; "believe" and "receive" are as great puzzles to them 
OS to the children. Time-tables are badly arranged and. 
little observed ; in some cases unknown. * * In four instances 
I saw ebullitions of violent temper, and in two or three of a 
revengeful spirit, which equally disqualified their possessors 
for their important situations. I always pointed out these 
cases to the clergyman. In three schools there "-ere notori- 
ous drunkards ; I trust that they are now removed from their 
posts. * * In one case 1 had some reason to sus)iect that 
the mistress had been drinking spirits. 1845, 11.288— 290. 
There ia no truer aphorism than that which assigns intox- 
icating effects to shaUow draughts of learning, and I have 
rarely or ever found that offensive pride in an elementary school- 
master, and self- sufficiency , which are said to characterize 
men of his profession, but which ao specially unfit them for it, . 
except in aJhance with shallow attainments. 1850, 1. 28. 
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If there be any subject in respect to which, rather than the J 
rest, the attainments of the eteraeatary echoolmaster should 1 
have a. character of verbal precision and accuracy, it will bo 1 
admitted to be thia : [uk. the text of scripture.] An intimate ll 
textual knowledge, extending only to a single Gospel, would bell 
more satisfactory than less definite acquirements spread ovecl 
a larger surface. 1848, II, 407. 

There is no system of moral control or method of element- | 
ary instruction of which some individual adaptation la 
required to the circumstances under which it is applied. To | 
the teacher, therefore, an enterprising character, an original 
cast of mind, a habit of independent action and fertility of 
resources, are not less important requisites than an abundant 
store of information. There are few things more disheartening 
to a friend of education than the spectacle of a schoolmaster 
who has nothing to otFer to his scholars but a system. 1346. i 
I. 327. 

There is. ...a vivacity with which the child sjTnpathizea 
energy which Uses bis attention and absorbs hie interest, and 1 
which, bringing his faculties into active exerdse, makes the most I 
of them. * * Itis the triumph of the art of the teacher to break il 
down the separation interposed between his own and the I 
uneducated mind. From his own ample stores to select those j 
adapted to form the first elements of the knowledge of a child, 
and so to present them as beat to lead the child to reason ( 
upon and to understand them. The real test of the merits of 
a lesson is involved in the inquiry, "How far have the child- 
ren to whom It has been addressed been led to reason upon I 
and to understand the subject matter of it, and how mui:h have \ 
they carried away of it P" The principal object of the lessor 
has obviously been lost in respect to any child on whose mini 
no impression remains when the lesson is over ; and ar 
obstacle has been interposed to its further progress if its 
reasoning powers have not been exercised, and its Intelligence 
gathered strength from it. The child's mind has been unjustly 
tasked, and its attention, claimed where it was not due. has 
been simulated.* Thus the eiForts of the teacher, which 
ought to accustom it to apply its thoughts and to reflect on ] 
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what it has lonmed, result, in giving it the habit of a feigne^ 
attention and a wandering mind. 1846. I. 329. 330. 

A maji of a quiet habit may be a very good man, and equal 

to the work required of him in a Bubordinate position, but ^ 

sdioolmaster having the rule, care and direction of others, 

mnst be quick, lively, and active if he would succeed ; and it ii 

better lie should err on the side of too great energy if he erfi 

1 at all. He must have a lively manner In interest children, andho 

I muBt interest them if he would teach them. A good school- 

i master should possess firmness and decision : ifhe is vacillating, 

I and without system or management, whatever his talents, hia 

I school mid his pupil teachers will fail. It is a great evil where 

• ignorant masters have attempted to adopt what they fancy to. 

be the plan recommended by eorae authority, hut which U 

not fitted to thdr circumstances, and for the due carrying out of 

which their mental resources, or perhaps also their school 

materials, are not sufficient. * * Almost each school diffi3r8 in 

dojumstances, and has peculiarities to which the master must 

manage to accommodate his system, and it is seldom a system 

adapted for one place is entirely fitted for another. The 

abdity of a master is best shown by his power of adaptation : 

if hia children be young, a sort of infent system ; if irregular, 

' from cireumstancea not too strict, a time-table. If parentti 

inwst on writing, too much neglected by many masters^ 

particularly from training colleges, he should pay attention to 

it, while a conoUiatory spirit smooths many difficulties. 

, 1850, I. 315. 

An indolent or inactive person can never make an efficient 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress. 1847, 11. 335. 

To do justice to every section of a large school during 
school hours demands much exertion out of them, and the , 
undistracted concentration of the ablest master's energies ; 
and yet some of the masters are permitted and encouraged to ■ 
^ seek, by subsidiaiy occupations, to eke out a better subsist-^ 
ance tJian their school emoluments afford them ; and thc:^ 
invariable result is an enfeebling conflict of purposes, and a 
diversion of his affections into other channels of exertioR.i 
1847, II. 59. 

The inexhaualiljle energy and industry of Ihe teacher, and Ibe spirit 
which Jic infuspB into Ihe mniiilora and maintnitia llimughuul Ibe 
Kchnut, cnii!,? a BlruntC curreitl uf useful inatriictiun to pervade Ihe 




whole, wliicli, \titi\ the grcitter accuiac; and more vquablu iliBtribn- I 
tioD which iioald be given by impruved methods, promiaitD (o ralu m 
the Bchool In umiaence in its kind. ;rbe discipline of Ihc acliuot U I 
very gnod, allhough, owing I think to its ordinary noiiineas aati IhftV 
mntual striving to be laudesl, it ia wanting in that geDtleaelB ofl 
manner which is m very important clement, and which the mniterfl 
SNIDB yet Rcaraely enoiigh to cnltivate. He baa graut nataml n-M 
warcea, and knows how to attach to him both the children uod th«i^ 
parents j and he labours very liu'd to eradicate all Ir-.icts of an eul; I 

want of educatioa in himself. Report if Sc/toof, 1848^ ll.l 

3G0. I 

Inataoces have occiured in my district of masters who, I 
having become aware of their deftcicncies, have recommenced I 
their education, and within the last two or three years have I 
made such progress in their knowledge of the usual subjects. J 
that, although I formerly beheved them to be quite incompe- I 
tent, I now feel relieved from all embarassment in recommend- I 
ing them as qualified to train pujnl teachers. While the 1 
greatest credit is due to theia for their exertions, it is obvioa& i 
that no young man of fair abilities should be disheartened by 1 
the consciousness of deficiencies, which, as ia thus proved, can 
be supplied by persevering esertioas. 1848, 1. 59. 

The first point to which I would allude, is want of in- j 
fdrmatiDn, If a man ia able to read and write tolerably well, I 
and possesses a fair knowledge of arithmetic, he frequently I 
considers that he has sufficient qualifications for conducting u I 
school. In consequence of this opinion (much more prevalent \ 
perhaps than is generally supposed) many masters are very 
ignorant in Scripture history, in the geueml doctrines of 
Christianity, in the meaning of the Church Catechism, and J 
the Liturgy of the Church : unable to spell correctly, or to J 
explain to their scholars the meaning of words. * *■ * I 
Everj- lesson should be attentively studied by the master, so I 
far as he might requu^ information thereon, before he pro- I 
ceeded to instruct the children in it. By this means he would j 
be able to bring forward such information— historical, gco- I 
graphical, etymological, &c. — as would awaken the intelligence ] 
of the children, teach them to think, and supply them with I 
intellectual food. 

From want of information springs a jioverty and inability of 
interrogation, a defect very apparent in many scliools. A coin- ] 
mon method of interrogating children is bV meuns of a liook I 
of 'Questions ;' for this purpose t|H|U||Md(|^''QlU»ti<jn» I 
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on Holy Scripture," 'Questions on the Church Culechisin,' 
&c. &c. From these the children are interrogated on the" 
lesson in which they are engaged, and no further esplanation 
or inquiry is attempted ; if they answer in strict accordance 
TPith the words of tlie book, it is considered that they know 
all that is aeedful ; frequently no otiier answer, however cor- 
rect il be in sense, is accepted ; and this work of interrogation, 
ae it is termed, becomes in a short time, on the part of the 
children, a mere effort of memory, but no exercise of the 
iinderatanding, If the master t$ conversant with his subject. 

I he will require no book of questions from which to interrogate 

^ his scholars. 

Our present parochial sclioolmasters generally have little 
idea that instruction in itseU' is an ai't. If they had chosen 
) the trade of a shoemaker, or a tailor, or a carpenter, they 
would of course be fully alive to the necessity of learning the 
art of the trade they had chosen before they would attempt to 
practice it. The same mny be said generally of professions ; 
no man would imdertake the profession of a lawyer, or a 
phyaician. until ho had made himself in some degree conver- 
sant with the several branches connected with his occupation! 
But with regard to education, a man imagines that he may 
■ rush at once into it, and that no prei-ious instruction or study^ 
is requisite to enable him to fulfil properly the office he haa 
chosen. 1845, 11. 233. 234. 

A teacher should be able not only to keep up the attention of ■ 
the particular class to which he is givmg instruction, but should, 
at the same time, possess an accurate perception of everything 
that is gobg on around him. If he would have the hearty 
co-operation of hts pupil teachers or monitors, he must impress 
them strongly with the idea that he can do this ; and that 
because he possesses this power, be can at any time appreciate 
the exertions they are makmg. For a master to do this tho- 
roughly, to teach aclass. and atthe same time to superintend the 
working of the whole school, is the perfection of teaching. To 
do this effectually requires a keen eye and a mastermind ; to 
accomplish it in its fullest extent is what few attain to ; and many 
are prevented from even attempting it. owing to the defective 
organization of their schools. The children, whilst writing or 
working their sums, sit with their faces to the wall ; the others 
placed upon benches, with their backs turned to the 



master, go that he cannot see what they are about ; and the I 
consequence is that the greater part of the school is iloingj 
aothing, or playing with their monitotB. 1848, II. 189. 

In many places, from actual inabihty to pay a superiurj 
teacher, an iuferior one is retained, at leas charge to the mp 
agera of the school i and by these means its funds do i 
apijear to he very deficient, not so deficient as those of i 
school where a better master is employed at a higher sala 
and with greater inconvenience and embarraaanient to i 
pecuniary reaources. But no one who reflects for a moment ] 
will doubt wfaicli of the two is the most lamentable c 
1847. I. 415. 

In order to make a better income, many masters hold ofKces I 
and are busied with employments which interrupt in a greater I 
or less degree the work, of the school. At one place in York- 
shire I found a knot of "private pupils" seated at one end of I 
the room, whilst the other children were standing in class, to | 
whom the master gave the greater part of his thought* b 
time, as the most profitable objects, to the great hindrance ] 
of the other and poorer children, who were Tcry ignuomt. 1 
He acknowledged the Impropriety of this arrangement, but I 
jileaded the insufficiency of his allotted stipend as his i 
At two places in Lancashire the masters are weavers " h 
while*" as they call it. At two others they had, at the time I 
of my visit, been carried away, nothing loath, by aurveyoi 
for railways, by the irreaistable bait of two guineas per day 1 
for their work. It will probably be a long time before these I 
schools produce so much in a month. Other teachers are' 
parish- clerks, sextons, organists, postmasters, registrars, . 
lecturers at mechanics' institutes ; two are fanners, one is a 
brewer, another has a druggist's shop, and all, or the greater 1 
part of them, for the same reason — tiiat they can hardly live 
by their scholastic labour, and must do the best in their 
power to eke out a sufficient maintenance for their families!. 
IS'17. I. 414. 

■'Do the teachers keep up any intercourse with the parenti. 
or confine their attention to the children during the hour* I 
they are in school ? " In general the answers convince lis ] 
that they do not keep up any intercourse with the paruiilf. 
Thej- know not what they lose by this neglect ; h«w raucU i 
o themselves and iaftaence over others, and a!<sii>Tat>cs J 
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in their own peculiar sphere of labours. They have a way to 
the parcnt'H heart, which not even the clergyman, unless he 
takes his proper place in the religious instruction of the school, 
poHsesHcs. I'hcy may work powerfully for the good of a 
whole family, by means of the one or two little living levers 
which arc placed under their control. 1845, II. 287. 
• My own opinion is that a sincere and earnest interest in 
the welfare of their children, shown by a labour of industry 
and love, will overj)ower every other consideration in the 
inindH of the poor, and that however great may be the advan- 
tage which a cloHe association with them, and an intimate 
knowledge of their condition, give to the schoolmaster, it will 
in general, bo dearly j)ur(^haaed by a conformity with their 
hablt«i of life and modcH of thought and action. It is an inter- 
courwo in which, whatever tlwy may gain, he will probably 
Itm. 1«4(J, I. a 70. 

I hold it to be of great importance to employ the i)upila 
[in a training school] in works that tend to increase their 
nympathy with the poor. IJut surely it is of not less impor-. 
tance that young women intended for a really liberal profession 
Mhould have ample opportunities of learning the cost of mator- 
ialf*. the bent and cheapest modes of preparing them, and the 
comparative expcnwe of vwious modes of housekeeping ; and 
m of aiupiiring experience which will be available to them, 
both in the management of their own affairs, and in convers- 
ing with the parentH of their pupils, who will be glad to 
conntdt them if they iind them practical guides. 1848, II. 518. 

Some of the viUago Hc^hools are in the hands of persons 
(Tippled from their youth ; but not being erij)i)les in heart or 
mind, their Mchools are rather abovts the average of their class. 
1H47. II. (iO. 

It is not an uncommon opinion that the work of a kcIiooU 
inistrcHH may be undertaken by those whose constitution un- 
lits them for other more active emphiynjents. The truth is 
that the drain u])on the const itution and spirits of a srhoohnis- 
tress is very great, and none but those whpnu lungs iiiv (^uite 
healtliy. and whose constitution is in aU.JB|^*ets good, can 
discharge its duties with tiny (U)mfort, ||^Bltt^y length of 
time. 1848, II. 515. 5H;. 

A melancholy exi)erit'n('(^ has convii laboui 

of tlie schoolmaster tend to hliorlcn li k'O tb 



evil often to be aggravated by a neglect of some wf tlie simplest 
precautions for the preaervatiou of health, and particularly nf 
walking exercise. 1848, I. 37. 38., 

If we are Christian men, we are bound to do with all our 
might whatei'er is fit for us to take in hand ; aud most of alt 
in the niatt:er of a school, if it be thought right to have oWi, 
it is moat earnestly to be desired that that school should be tt 
good one. Where there are a number of boys got together, 
if some good he not going on, much evil is sure to ari»e from 
the mere aggregation of numbers. In our prisons, wliere thp 
ability to read and write is almost the only test of educution 
made use of. a very small proportion (about 1 in 12) are found 
who have been taught to do this thoroughly well, while those 
who have acquired some imperfect skill in this way are to lie 
found there in more than equal proportions with such a)> arc 
absolutely illiterate. A bad school, thebuildin^ ill ventilated. 
while yet many of the younger children are compelled to fit 
still therein without any proviidon being made for their em- 
ployment or amusement, the teacher occasionaUy threading 
liis way througii the crowd, and repressing with blows thi- 
more obtmsrve ebullitions of disquiet. — a Mhool wherein what 
little is cammutticated of mechanical skill in reading in m 
communicated as that the inteUigence of the children should 
be left as far as may be wholly quie«cent, — a school, therc' 
fore, where those who are enabled to read the Bible are taught 
to read it without understanding and without reverence. — 
where, perhaps. aL<o the memories of one or two of the older 
inmates may be ciajnmed «ith cert^n answers, to be repeated 
by rote when elicited by certain questions which, fur all that 
Appears, might as well be inarticijate sounds ; such a school 
may perhaps seem to the parents in some respect) better Uiaii 
no school, for by sending the children to it in the nummrr 
their clothes will be less spoiled and toni than in the Unes 
and hedges, and in the winter it wiD oSer a refuge against 
their bong locked up at hooie. with the chance uf being 
'orbomed. Vet to others, if Iliere be outhiog 
the character ol the teacher, such a school may 
ftandntg in tiie way uf sometfaiB^ 
itsdf a {mcticaJ lie.in that it preteodt 
it does not aim at- ' * 

in many loag-ettaUulied tebooll llut 
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1 to have been devised for no other end than to o 
e scholars' time with as small a demand as possible < 

a and attention, of the teacher. * * Schools that a 
t properly superintended may he a very doubtful gooj 
?here may be, for example, a show of external discipUnt 
.regalarity. the same movements being gone through at a bee 
from the monitors by the entire school with the precision of ■ 
regiment at drill, while yet the master is aware that ir 
most sacred employments, in reading the Scriptures, c 
prayers, the stronger boys are habitually engaged in furtivelj 
tormenting their weaker neighbours. "" 
which exhibitions are got up for dispky. a class being called 
up as knowing, for instance, a chapter in the Bible by hea 
while yet the upper boys are acquainted only with the earlia 
verses, and the lower boys with the latter verses ; and in suoj 
schools, doubtless, habits of deceit must be effectually fostered'" 
in the children's nature, who wiH quickly enough perceive 
whether or not they are on common occasions permitted to 
run riot if only they will appear orderly under a visitor's eye : 
and who will in countless ways be made sensible what are the 
real aims of their teacher in the instruction imparted, — whethoS 
to communicate such acquirements as will enable them t 
pass an examination with credit, or whether the aim be ] 
indeed, what should be the first great aim of all teachers, 
be the means of renewing the soul after the image of God, 
and of leading those intrusted to them to the knowledge and 
love of their Saviour. But the happiest results may with 
conlidence be looked for where there exists a rightly- directed J 
and honest endeavour after them, and therefore one is chieflyS 
anxious to find (what is almost always possible, and isl 
increasingly the case in our rural parishes) the clergymaaj 
habitually in the school. * * 

With all the aid now offered from public bodies, there a 
very few parishes (as I have noticed above) tliat need rema 
without a school- room, and it is much to assemble the child- 
ren in a properly-fitted and ventilated building. The want of 
teachers, which is the great want at the present day, is far 
less easy to be remedied, but the most imperfectly qualified 
dame now at work might be Induced to act upon such obvious 
Buggestions as that — (1.) The children should come clean to 
school, or be provided with a basin, soap, and towel on the 
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premJEea. (2.) Every moment of the children's time should'^ 
be employed, and for the little ones a constant auccession of | 
employments is desirable, each being taught to ivrite a 
as it can hold a slate pencil or a piece of chalk, (3.) Wlien 
the reading lesson ia given, an English dictionary should be 
&t hand, and the attempt he made to lead the childrea to - 
attach correct ideas to every word that occura. (4.) Provided w_ 
the children are diligently questioned, the less they are told 
the better. (5.) The memory being one of the first &culties 
that comes to perfection, should be daily eierciaed, c 
taken to store it with tiie most precious things — the youngest 
children learning by oral repetition from a monitor, verses of 
good hymns, or those paseEiges of Scripture most likely to 
affect their hearts. 

If these BQggestions appear trivial, it must be remembered 
that, until we can procure better instruments, we must 
endeavour to turn to good account such as we have. In this 

respect, I was greatly pleased with the school. The 

clergyman spends in it two mornings in a wttk, and taking all 
the children that can read into a class, after they have read a 
passage of Scripture, he carefully questions thpm thereon.- 
The mistress, who waa origmally a dame of very scanty 
acquirements, would to a hy-stander appear only remarkable 
on account of the scrupulous neatness of her appearance, and 
the cleanliness and orjer of her children and school. But 
while the clergyman ts at work she dihgently notes all that 
falls from his lips ; and on hia departure, she goes over the 
same passage of Scripture, asking as nearly as she is able the 
same questions, by which means she not only perfects the 
children in what has been taught them, but she also continu- 
ally improves herself, becoming week by week more fitted for 

her work. The school at appeared to me a still more 

remarkable instance of what might be effected for the instruc- 
tion of the poor by the pains of the clergyman. On visiting 
the incumbent, he said that as his school children and their 
mistress were unused to strangers, I might perhaps form a 
better estimate of the school if 1 allowed him to commence 
the examination — an arrangement to which I was glad to 
accede, as giving me the opportunity to profit by his experi- 
ence in catechising his children, as weU as furnishing f " 
means for judging of the school, The childrea b ~ ~ 
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I the fir^t few questions a.nd answers were nearly t 
— Q. Do you recoll«ct, children, any instance i 
iripture of a person's name being changed? — A. "Yea 
lame was changed to Israel ; " (from another child 
Abram to Abraham." Q, In that case of Abraham ww 
there anythinj; remarkable in that letter A being introduced ?— 
A. Yes. it n-na a letter in the Hebrew name of God. Q. Yd 
liavi* given me an instance of a change of name, in which t" 
name of the tnie God had an influence in the change ; ha 
yon any example in Scripture of a person being named afl 
It false god? — One child nnswercd "Nebuchadnezzar." ai 
another " Bclteahnzzar." Q. You are right in Bel teshazzarj 
Ab to Nebuchadnezzar, I do not know ; bat have you any 
knowledge that there were idols in those countries called by 
slmilai' names ? — After a little pause, the answer came from a 
girl in the middle of the class, " Bel bawth dovn, Nebo stoop- 
eth." The above is the substance of what passed during the 
first few minutes of our being in the school-room ; the clergy- 
man was a strangtr to me, and perhaps the thought may have 
crossed my mind, "Is this a fair specimen of the knowledge 
of the children ? or at least might tliey not have been tauglrf^ 
with the same pains something in reference to ScripturBj 
likely to prove more practically useful ? " But as the exs 
ation went forward, all suspicion, if such had ever been in m^ 
mind, of the children having been specially prepared for such' 
questions, was effectually dissipated. The children showed' 
BO full an acquaintance with Scripture, that when the clergy-.' 
man requested me to take up the examination, I found a-^ 
difficulty in searching for questions that should ehcit informa- 
tion more satisfactory as to their acquirements herein than' 
whiit had been already produced. 1845, II. 10 — 14. 

I have observed, in several cases, a whole school committed, 
fur its entire instruction, to the pupil teachers, the masted 
himself taking no part in it, either seated at bis desk, or walk< 
ing up and down, beckoning here, calling there, "themonarclll 
of all he surveys," but neither the teacher nor the trainer of 
his little kingdom. This is called "superintendence:" ita^ 
proper name would be "neglect." 1 have invariably found' 
that, where the master is much occupied at his desk, or where 
he is constantly marching about the room with an eye fOT 
everything at once, and nothing in particular, there is little real' 
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work done in the school. The work, so to speak, is either I 
neutraUzed hy the friction of tlie machine, or absorbed by its 1 
inertia. 1850, I. 143. 

The master is skilful, and delights in his work ; the bo^ I 
seem much attached to him, work in his garden, and keep it J 
in good order when he is absent — "would be glad to spend the 1 
whole day in school." 1847, I. 387. 

Severity on the part of the master, and a stern system of J 
diaciphne, I have found to be perfectly compatible with great I 
inefficiency in tlie achaol. Of a vdlage school thus tyranni 
cally ruled, 1 have made the following record : — "I never aav 
the discipline of a school enforced in so overbearing and 
tyrannical a manner, nnd 1 never examined children more de- 
plorably and more grossly ignorant. // is not, hoiusver, an 
uneomMoa thing to find severitij in the master assoeiated with 
efficiency as to technical matters of instruction. The rod or ' 
the cane is an obvious and a simple expedient for getting the 
children's lessons learoed, to which n teacher, unskilled m the 
higher resources of his art, invariably resorts, with the more 
energy as he is the more zealous for their welfare, and the 
more ignorant of the best meims of promoting it.* The de- 
mordiziug influence of a course of discipline like this outweighs. 
in my judgment, any amount of technical knowledge of which 
it may be the price. Among other records of it in my notes, 
1 have the following, having reference to the school of a 
large maaiifacturing town : — "The master has an abundant 
command of languuge, energy, quickness, aptitude of illustra- 
tioD, and a knowledge of the minds of children. His fault is 
in his notions of discipline. His method La violent and 
tyrannical. The parents appreciate his capabilities as a 
teacher, but the children, I suspect, hale bim, All bis efforts 
do not produce order, and the school has biit reached, on 
whole, a low standard of efficiency." 

Sometimes I have found occasional outbreaks of senerili/ 
associated with a too facile disposilion in the master, and a 
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ntstomory lazily of discipline in iKr school. The secret 
tnaniiging a school without severity aeems indeed to lie in 
union of B good temper with a steady self-command, 
the muster ipAo has himself to watch rather than the childi 
In respect to a school otherwiBc deserving of commendatit 
I have recorded as follows :■ — "The master does not 
an easy moral nscendency in the school. The boys appear 
times to tiLke advantage of liis good nature, and the careli 
DOSS with which he discards the conveutional reetiaini 
proper to his office. He then recovers his ascendency 
loud threats and violent punishment, and thus his disci] ' 
is made up of fits of indulgence and severity. This 
tactl Otherwise, he appears an earnest and good teacher. 

At a period when higher attainments are sought in tl 

mentnry schoolmaster than heretofore, it is not to be wondered 
At, if some are to be found who lay claim to more knoteieKm 
than they possess. Such men are usually deficient, not less in 
native power and ability for the management of a school, thi 
in acquired knowledge. In a school taught by a man thus 
showy and \-iipid in his attiiinments. and flipjHmt in his man- 
ners, I found that only 3 boys out of 63 cotdd read with eaM 
and correctness ; and in another, similarly unfortunate in its 
teacher, only G out of 54. These men bustled about widi 
great appearance of professional zeal and no little self-com- 
placency ; but they had done nothing for the children. * * 

Of the records I have made of efficient schools, I transcribt 

the following ; — ''Of 50 boys in the school, 3 only 

could rend witli ease tn the Epistles, and one only knew thfr' 
multiplication table ; 2 only could spell the word 'piece,' and 
one the word 'wheel.' None knew the names of tlie quarters 
of the globe ; only one knew the name of the country in which, 
he lives ; and yet, by a strange contrast, these children knew 
a good deal of the geography of England. Only one knew 
who governs the country in which he lives, or, when told it 
was the Queen, could tell her name. Only one could repeat 
the answer to the question in the Catechism, 'What is your' 
duty towards your neighbour f ' And not one could tell the: 
name of any one of our Lord's parables." In the girls' school 
not one child could read with ease in the Epistles ; nonei 
could spell "piece," and one only could spell "loaf." The 
'a from a training institution, conducted under hig^ 
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sanction. He belongs to a. class of men who can do nothing 
out of their system, and their system cannot be viorked in schoolt 
like this. It is a characteristic of the bad teaching of this 
school that the children are incapable of attending to anyttung 
that is said to them, or of reflecting upon it, or of under* 
standing it. The following specimen of tlietr answering will 
illustrate thig remark. It ia an example of that vagrant et&te 
of mind, approaching to idiotcy. which it is the direct ten- 
dency of bad teaching and strict disciphne to produce : — 
Q. " Who came into the world before our Saviour 'to prepare 
his way before him?"" A. "Oiir Saviour." Q. "Tell me 
of some of the miracles our Lord wrought?" A. "Com- 
mandmenta!" 

fly the aide of tkis record of a had school, I will transcribe 
that tnhich I have made of a good one. It was composed of 
52 boys and 38 ^Is, taught, together, by a master, assiited 
occasionally hy hia wife.* The children were arranged in 
three groups at parallel desks, but were occasionaUy brought 
out on the school-room floor in subdivisions to be taught by 
monitors. The moral aspect of the school was excellent, the 
discipline easily maintained, the relation of the master to the 
childcen friendly and cheerful, the religious instniction of the 
best kind. The first class, composed of 13, wrote from ray 
dictation tiivo sentences trom the Plistory of England, publieh> 
ed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 7 of 
tfaem without any error, and 5 making only one error. Of 
the second class, composed of 25, 16 wrote a sentence with* 
out any mistake, and none with more than 4. Of the first 
class, 9 have reached the rule of three in arithmetic, and 4 of 
them worked the sum I gave them correctly. The penman- 
ship was remariiably good. Several of the elder children 
-wrote, indeed, an excellent running hand. At the request of 
the master. I took no precautions to prevent them from copy- 
ing from one another ; and having obsCTved them very narrowly. 
I am convinced that none made the attempt. I attach the 
more importance to the estimate which this feet supplies to 
me of moral standard aimed at in the school, as I have never 
had the like experience in any other. Indeed I have teen — 
it would be in vain for me to attempt to describe witb 
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t indignatiDa — the very teachers lend themselves t 
' 8 which, in such matters, children have a tendency b 
Be, niid the visitors prompt them. If there be anything 
^^ h. IB expedient early to teach to a child, and deeply t<]( 
^^nlaiit, it is STirely the ahhorrence of "whatsoever maketh a 
lie'" — the at^litig. or the telling of it. A thousand other good 
qtutlitics will attach themselves securely and permanently to 
UiiB one, and the perils of life are comparatively few to him 
ill whoBB bosomit ie firmly rooted. 1847. I. 174— '"" 

In a town in shire, I was told that the b 

so far known to he addicted to liquor, that when one of the 
tnjsteea (a man of considerable station) was expostulated w 
on account of the master's being seen drunk in the atreeta, it 
was answered that the quarterly payment of his salary from 
the endowment had just been made, and one must not he too 
severe in one's expectations at such a season. I saw tbisi 
Bohoolmaater, and teUing him what I had heard of his character, 
I represented to him that I must use every effort with the/ 
trustees to get htm removed from his post. He answered, ini 
effect, that "he would not deny tlmt he was occasionally i 
under the influence of liquor^who was not ? but that when- 
over he wits so drunk as not to be able to go into his school, 
be took citre to prevent his scholars from seeing him in thaf 
state, and to provide a proper substitute in his plac 
yet, I believe that this master retains his post ; perhaps feelings,, 
of eummiseration sway the trustees, and it must be expected" 
that such feelings should have weight; but one's strongest: 
Oommiseration should doubtless be for the children and the 
real welfare of the district ; nor ie it a true kindness to retain' 
any one in a post for which he is unfit. 1846, I. 121. 122. 

'i'he qualifications of this master, who was 70 years of age, 
may be judged of from the statement he himself made to me' 
that "if he had not l>een crippled in his arm. he should not 
have been at that work." obviously considering the duties of 
his office as village schoolmaster inferior in dignity and im- 
portance to the exercise of his craft as a shoemaker. Laboura 
thus irksome and degrading, this poor nu was uccustomec 
to cheer with an occasional pipe, of li^^^l^if which ttu 
Bchool-roora was redolent. 1847,1.1" 

The really wise and thoroughly m 
it his duty to do justice to all his w 
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undue proportion of his time to the clever boys, liecause they I 
are more likely to enhance lu3 own repute, Where the I 
younger children are thus comparatively neglected, while tile J 
master is ir^tent upon driving a amHttering of algebra into tbo J 
first class, for the sake of the name of the thing — and where, I 
consequently, the first steps in reading are badly taught, andl 
the children are detained for yean poring over iinintereetiogl 
letters and monoeyllablee, the unhappy iiifiinti' acquire B>, 
distaste for school and for leaining, which never Iciivci them, i 
Moreover, I have invariably observed, that where the lower 1 
classes were not ciirefully attended to, the upper cluMte* were 1 
inaccurate in their minds, however many suhjecte tbcy hiul J 
nominally mastered. 1850, II. 179. 180. 

A good teacher, whose heart is in the matter, takes care 
that every word shall convey a meaning — or, in using worda 
which express truths above the inteUigence of children, thut 
they should at least be made aware of the fact, and iihould I 
never regaid the form merely as a lesson to exerciiie their | 
memory. And as every truth has a direct application ti 
conscience so far as it is understood, the practical t«acber does 
not reatDotilhehas found such an application. He illustralet | 
eveiy doctrine by au appeal to the child's own conscious 
and every precept by the example of men whose history 'a I 
recorded in Scripture, or of whose character the children are j 
likely to have heard out of school. Every point of duty to 
God and man will then be made to as^ome a hvii^ aspect ; j 
and care will be taken to aacertain, so far ajt is possible, | 
whether a child has so understood tlie jvecept a« to be ahle 1 
to refer to it in praying for grace and forgiveness. It may \k 
tltought that EDch teaching is very rare, bat I acknowledge 
that nothing has caused me so much suiprise and gratification 
a» the answers which a large proportion of ckihjren, both ia 
infant and National schools, have given to question* of a 
tample practical character, even where the system was tx- 
ticfnely defective in other points. There ean be au doubt 
that sucb teaching muet leave a deep and lasting impreaeioa 
t^KHt the cfaarader of children. * * In some schools ttie , 
dder children are well advanced in rdi^oui knowledge. i 
e left ignwtuit of (he most elementary £h 

' fiinEmts R^wst bynnt aod ptsym, and I 
I UttK Mbjcctc 4xit tfK "ff^ J 
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classes are comparatively ill informed. 1S4G, I. 138, 139. 

There is no point where the influence of the trained mastc 
ia so parceptible as in the substitution of an intelligent, 1 
the place of a rote -system, of imparting and impressing know- 
ledge. He is not a^^d of leaving the beaten hack (1 migEil 
almost say the deep ruts) of printed question and an 
1846.11. 162. 

I do not know a successful master, who habitually taket 
up a question book when he proceeds to examine his class. 
It is the first step towards t!ie dreary a-od barren system c ~ 
■Tote." 1845, 11. 260. 

In many cases, persons unfit for their situatioa remain. - 
Irreligious, ill'tempered. without information or intelligence^ 
and with no desire to remedy their defects. — In such instonceB; 
of course, the only mode of improvement is dismissal — The 
importance of such a step is not suflicieutly acknowledged, 
from the defective views so frequently entertained on the 
office of a schoolmaster, and the immense power he wields 
over the young for weal or woe. 

In other cases I find men who, although fairly intelUgent. 
and desirous of improvement, are ill-informed, and without 
tact in the management of a school. — For the improvement 
of these I would suggest, that to every parochial scbuol thero 
should be a library for the master's use ; and that, along with 
other books, there should be a selection of works upott school 
tactics. — The minutes published hy their Lordships the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education would form a useful part of 
such library. — The visits of an organizing master should be 
sought for. — Of the elFects of these visits upon the improve- 
ment of masters I am able to speak, having witnessed them 
in my district during last year. — The abilities and exertions 
of Mr. Tearle, the gentleman appointed to this work by the 
National Society, in the West, appear to entitle him fully to 
the responsible ofiice he holds. 

Schoolmasters' unions, when properly conducted, se 
ofierconsiderableadvantages to those raemberswho are desirous 1 
of improvement. — At the annual or quarterly meetings, when I 
the members assemble at some school where the chUdrcn are J 
examined by a competent person, peculiar excellences and I 
existing defects, with suggestions thereon, are brought before I 
their notice in apractical way, which cannot but be beneficial.- 



The mere conference of persons engaged Jn the same work 
seems to he advantageous : as in the conversations which will 
naturally take place upon the common object they have 
view, information will be obtained, plans of proceeding ex- 
plained, and hints for improvement tiirown out, together witb 
mutual eneouragement and advice. — In connexion with such' 
unions, it seems deairable that circulating libraries, and an 
Educational Magazine, should be prnvided. — Means ahould 
be found for enabling the masters to visit periodically the 
beat- conducted seliools in their district. — If a man's eye be 
confined exclusively to the object close before him, it will 
grow contracted and his vision limited. This is practically 
the case in many of our parochial schools. An extended 
acquaintance with other schoois. and those of a superior order, 
would enable many a man to see defects in his own aohool 
which now he does not suspect, and which, from the esperi. 
ence and encouragement of others, he would be induced and 
enabled lo rectify. 1847. 1. 472. 473. 

Deficiencies of teachers, which depend either upon imper- 
fect information or defective training, may in some measure 
be supplied by adopting the following plans, which have 
succeeded in various schools, and are calculated to increase 
the efficiency of all ; — A small library of well-chosen books 
should be kept in the school- building, under the care of the 
master or mistress. This library ought to be the projwrty of 
the school- managers or trustees, and an inventory of tlie 
books should be furnished to the teachers, on their appoint- 
ment, who will be responsible for their condition, &c. The 
library should be inspected at the meetings of trustees, and a 
small sum may be set aside annually for the purchase of new 
books. This library ought to be distinct from that which ' 
accessible to the children ; but the pupil teachers and eldi 
monitors may be allowed to use such books as the master an 
managers consider to he he adapted to their capacity. — When 
the -teachers, male or female, are anxious to improve them- 
selves in composition, giammar, and orthography, they cannot 
do belter than to present the clergyman, or active manager of 
the school, with an abstract of some work which they are 
reading ; or a written account of the religious and secular 
information which they propose to ^ve to their pupils. This 
should be done regularly every week, or month, and their 



eompoaitiun should be examined und curretrted. ll: may I 
remarketl. that when I linve hud occaaiou. t 
dates fiir schools, the ueceaaity of such a 
dearly demonstrated ; itnd that it baa becii tried, and f 
to lie exceedingly useful in some ioHtanccB. This suggestiD 
iipplies to young women in infant or mixed schools ; to younj 
men, who feel thnt their education has not been comj^ted: 
and mny he of advantage to 'well- informed and experience 
masters, who will neglect no means hy which they may Itee 
themselves in advance of youthful competitoiB. 

At harvest lime the teachers of comitry schools will deriv 
much benefit from a visit to the training or model schools i 
their several districts. I have in many cases, suggested vi 
to Norwich. London, and Cambridge. The expense is incoa 
siderahle ; and a small sum can hardly be laid out ii 
Itrofitable way. If the tsaclier can aJFord it. he shoul{ 
remember that his future prospects may be materially improve 
by the outlay ; hut when his salary is too small, it may h 
ex[wcted that the patrons of the school will advance tlw 
raquisite sum. Applications to local societies, such as bran 
of Diocesan Boards, would probably be successful i 
certain, that such an employment of their funds would b 
apiiroved by all contributors who are anxious to increase ti 
efficiency of existing schools, and are aware of the main caus 
which interfere with their success. 

The master should keep in mind that it is his first duty to 
bring his own abilities and acquirements to be:ir upon thS' 
minds and hearts of each and all his pupils : that he i 
responsible not only for the genera! proficiency of hia boyai 
but for their individual improvement. The progress of the 
children of every age, and in each class should be equabL 
Examiners will take into consideration the age, time in schoo 
and fluctuations of attendance, hut will not exonerate 
master from blame if they find that the young;er cluldrer 
less advanced than in a dame-school, or that the instri 
of the first class and monitors has been sacrificed i 
attempt to preserve an appearance of general activity. I would, 
therefore, suggest that the master should make himself peN 
sonally acquainted with every child, without referring to h' 
books or to the monitor, that he should be able to give a 
exact account of liia conduct and attainments. There i 
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liardly any point ia which greater differencea are found hetwecu J 
teachers under similar circumstances. Since the lessons a 
necessarily conducted at timea by monitors, the master must I 
HO arrange his own work as to have frequent opportunities of I 
watching their conduct. At least half an hour each day will ff 
be well spent in this duty. If the master observe any Cault, 
he will not correct it at the time, hut consider how &r It is j 
owing to the neglect of the monitors, or the imperfect direc- 
tions which he has given them. In the fonner case, he will i 
admonish or correct the monitor after schoal-houiB : In the | 
latter case, he will explain with great care the metiiod which 
he wishes him to pursue. 1845, II. ISI, 182. 

Another fault I have frequently witiieseed in masters, is a 
wont of reverence when instructing the children to the Holy 
Scriptures, or in other reUgious knowledge. 1845, II. 235. 

A school which I visited, which was in connexion with the 
Diocesan Board, and which, with another of the same char- 
acter, coats its henevolent supporter 30/. per annum, is held 
in a cottage under a woman of excellent character aud of 
great exactness and diligence, but who is so incapable of 
anything beyond the merest rote teaching that she forces the 
ehildren, after they have read a parable, to learn by heart all , 
the answers published in Mr. Iremonger's Book of Questions 
on the Parables. 1 found the children perfectly prepared with 
these, but the lesson had been so taught that I was not able 
to yary the questions, either in words or in the order in which 
they had been printed to succeed each other, without bring- 
itig the children into a hopeless puzzle, and getting, in the 
case of the order of the questions being changed, the wrong 
answer to fit my question. In this ease, a. curate who had 
recently come to the parish had considerably mended mutters? 
with regard to two or three children that were in the first 
class of the Sunday-school, but apart from these the most 
anxious inquirer could, as 1 believe, have hardly detected a 
ghmmering of inteUigence ; for the conscientious precision 
with which the darae had done her work had laid fetters upon 
the children's minds, binding them down to a literal accuracy 
which seemed more pertinaciously obstructive of growth in 
inteUigence thas tj^js^r discipline of even a more negligent 
teacher. I won Id^lffilliBullin alue the good derived to the 
children from !>■ ': "^—^ •'■ '.i tlie company of on 
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Willfully did her work according to her ahihty, and wIm^ 
possessing excellent qualilicationB of temper and character, 
had she been herself educated, might have proved a most 
efficient teacher ; but I could not help feeling that much wiU 
thrown away, and especially (if need were that the children 
should be confined to rote work)that it would have been un< 
ppeakably more profitable, as well as more delightful, for tin 
children to have learned by heart with ttie same pains sonii 
paaaagea of Scripture directly inculcating practical principles, 
in the place of the questions and answers of Mr. Iremonger'a 
work. 

Let me give on example or two more. I visited a paiiah 
where the clergyman informed me that he had a school, when 
also there was a amall endowment, a wealthy landed proprie- 
tor disposed to do whatever might appear desirable for thi 
poor of the place, and a clergyman who, from all I heard ol 
hiirt. seemed both able and willing to supply the temporal 
wants of the flock instructed to charge, Here, however, uodei 
the name of the school, I was directed to a room, in the reai 
of a shop about ten feet by twelve, in which, with toy hal 
on, I could barely staud upright ; the floor was crowded witt 
benches, on which some two dozen children were sitting ii 
ranks closely packed, many without any visible means of 
employing their time. The mistress was in the shop, having 
left the children in the care of a girl who was standing amidB 
the crowd with an infant in her arms ; the atmosphere si 
oppressive and disagreeable that I could not wonder at the 
teacher finding excuses for being absent from her post. I did 
not stay here to examine the children ; the room was so 
imperfectly ventilated that it ivas not possible for the children' 
to apply themselves to their work, and I was glad to escaxte 
to the fresh air ; but I have httle hope, from what 1 saw both 
of teacher and pupils, that any satisfactory results could hava 
been elicited in such a place. 

In another parish, where there was an endowment of 12/. 
per annum, I found it enjoyed by a middle-aged female, who, 
at an hour when she should have been teaching, was busy at 
her wash-tub, while one or two children, unable to tell their 
letters, lay on the floor. On questioning the teacher 
her qualifications, I found that she had been imperfectly 
educated, and had received no training ; but she had ' 
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domestic servant in tlie family of the acting Trustee, who on 
her marriage supplied her with the income of the school as a 
help towards her maintenance, the school being kept in her 
cottage. 

In another pariah that I vieited, in the expectation of find- 
ing the teacher at work (where the endowmeut has hitherto 
"been considered as worth 25/. per annum, but where, by bet- 
ter management, it is now likely ro reahze more than 100/. 
per annum), I found the school-room empty and locked at 
eleven in the morning, and I was credibly irdbrmed that it is 
no uncommon thing for the teacher to be away for days 
together, and that once in particular, during a long frost, he 
absented himself for 30 days in succession, under the plea 
that, having but one leg, he was afraid to venture along the 
road that led from his house to the school-room untO the ice 
should be dissolved by a thaw. 1845, II. 8, 9. 

One of the chief obstacles to succebs m the moral and 
religious condition of our parochial schools is the injudicious, 
if not unprincipled, way in which punishments are frequently 
administered. 

In many schools, from the course generally adopted, one 
would imagine that nothing but severity could induce children 
to do what is right, or that the master really found pleasure 
in punishing his scholars. On some occasions, I have observed 
him walking about the room, cane in hand, brandishing it 
over the heads of the children, who, trembling nnder the 
anticipated stroke, have lost all sense of the lesson in which 
they were engaged, and with eyes wandering from their book 
to the avenging rod, have brought upon themselves, as they 
caught their master's eye, the blow. At other times, I have 
witnessed a master step into a class where was some little 
inattention or disturbance, and deal out boxes on the ear, 
blows on the head, and cuffs on the hack, promiscuously on 
all within his reach, and then, as though he had done all that 
duty required him, return to his seat. 

Sometimes abuse is uttered in the same way, as, e. g., 

"You, John , are the worst boy in school; everybody' 

knows it, and 1 am sure you will come to no good !" &c. &c. 

In more than one instance I have been pained with hearing 
the faults of parents cast forth pubUcly before the school, as 
matters of reflection upon their children. 
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P On tbe subject of punishment 
nmarks of Lucke, whose views on 
K^Nrefal consideration : — 

muni lazy and short wny by chaslisemeat and the i 
s the only inatrument of government that tutors generalri 
ever think of, is the most unlit of any to be used inedncotiar 
it tends to both tlioae mischiefs which, as we have alioin 

Vthe Scylla und Charybdis, which, on the one band or the olhQJ 

m all that miscarry. 

"t. This iiind of pimishment coutributea not at nil to tbe n 
of ODT natural propensity, to indulge corporal aod present plea 
Had to avoid pain at bu; rate, but rather eacoun^es it, and there] 
strengtbena that in us which is the rool from whence spriQic all vi 
actions and iho irregulntilies of life. For what other motive, I 
apnsual pleasure and pain, does a boy set by, who drudges i 
hook Bgaiubt bis inclinations, or nbetaiuB from eating unwbolE 
fruit that he takes pleasure in, only out of fear of whipping T ] 
this only prefers Ibe greater oorporal pleasure, or avoids the great, 
corporal pain. And what is it lo govern his sotiaos, and direct bj 
conduct by such motives aa these J What Is it, I say, but tc 
that principle in him which it ia onr business to ruul out and deslrg 
And therefore, I cauiiol think any correction useful Ic 
the shame of suffering fur having done amiss does not work n 
upon him than the pain. 

"2. This sort otcorreolion naturiJly breeds an avert 
which i( is the tutor's business Id create a liking to. Ho 
is it to observe thai children come to hate things which n 
accepiable In them, when thej find themselves whipped and ehldj, 
and leased about them ; and it is not lo be wondered at in then), 
when grown men would not be able to be reconciled to anything by 
such ways. Who is there that would not be disgusted with any 
innucenl recreation, in itself indilTercut to him, if he shoold with 
blows or ill language be hauled to it when he had no mind ; or be 
canstaiilly so treated for some circumstances in his application to it? 
This is natural to be so. Offensive circumstaaces ordinarily infect 
innocent things which they are joined with : and the very sight of a 
oup, nherein any one uses to take naogeous physic, turns his stomach 
so that nothing will relish well out of it, though tbe cup be never 
so clean and well shaped, and of (he richest materials. Frequent 
heating or chiding is therefore to be avoided, ■■ " " ' " 

correction never produces any good 
shame and abhorrence of the ----—" 
and if the greatest part of thu ' 
done amiss, and the apprehensli 
selves the just displeasure of t' 
will work but an imperfect cm 
1 it over, but reaches 
;, and the nppreliensi 
restraint. These alone ought to hi 
; but corporal punishments 
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and wear out the eeuse of Bhame, wbere they frequently return," 
I84a,ll. 2S4,S3S. 

If corporal punishments are neceaaary in boya' achools, and 
I am far from denying tliia to be the case at preaent, it is at 
least equally necessary that they be administered without a. 
suspicion of caprice or partiality. The faults for wliieh the 
master is allowed to use the cane should be distinctly explmned. 
I ttunk that liciaus or rebeUious habits alone should be su 
punished. The cane should be furnished to the master by 
the school managers, and he should on no account use any 
other instrument — should never strike a boy — pull his ears or 
his hair — or even touch him in anger. One such act would 
deserve a severe reprimand ; the habit would be a sufficient 
cause for dismissal. The punishment ought to be inflicted 
after achool-houra in the presence of the monitors, and of those 
boys who show a tendency towards those specific offences for 
which the culprits are chastised. The cone should be applied 
on the hand ; if a. boy will not submit, the case must be 
reported to the committee ; but it is, on many accomits. 
unadvisable to let the master beat him on the back, or struggle 
with him ; and every stripe should be registered in a book 
kept for that purpose. The committee will thus be able to 
form an earimate of the conduct of the boys, and of the auc- 
ceas of the master in checking bad propensities and eradicating 
bad habits. They may be disposed, upon inquiry, to recom- 
mend a difteient course as likely to succeed with violent or 
obstinate children. They will admonish boys whose names 
are frequently entered on the black list ; and few parents will 
disregard judicious and kind remonstrarces from their clergy- 
man, when he proves to them that the habits acquired, or not 
corrected at home, compel the schoolmaster to chastise their 
chUdren aa a warning to themselves and their companions. 
Many clergymen, with whom I have conferred upon this plan, 
are convinced that it is likely to diminish the frequency, and 
increase the efficiency of the punishments, which they are 
unwillingly induced to permit. It should be observed that, 
the object being attained, the book specifying the names and 
offences of individuals should be destroyed ; the general 
results, however, should be recorded, in order that the mana- 
gers may judge of the state of the school at different times, 
and under different masters. 1945. II. 188, 189. 
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t I attach the more value to the improvement of order, sii 
i regard it in general as a pretty sure indication of increas 
efficiency in the instruction and of improvement in t 
methods of governing- children. Idle talking, listlesa a 
insolent gestures are best stopped by giving the childroK 
sufficiency of interesting occupation, and when these hav* 
disappeared from a school, even for a season, it may be pre! 
sumed that their remedy has been successfully applied. 
I could point out schools in and near London in which frequent 
and severe punishments were inflicted under former teacher^ 
^hile the children were notoriously coorae, quarreleomi 
insolent out of doors, and utterly insubordinate in the school; 
whereas the present masters have effected a thorough refon^ 
in the manners, and, as 1 am informed, the character, of the 
children, without restoring, in any instance, to severe bodilf 
punishments. I must be greatly deceived if the birch has not 
entirely disappeared, and the cane lost much of its terrors ia 
the schoob which are inspected by me either in town or 
country. * * U would be desirable in all cases, 

they are permitted, to adopt some such form of reg^strattoi 

as was Huggested in [the last extract.] The clei^ who hav6 
tried it say that it acts extremely well. 1846, 1. 146. 

Corporal punishment has no existence in the ^Is' schools, 
unless in an occasional "pat on the arm," to a "little c 
In the hoys' schools it is almost universally retained as a final 
appeal, with a conviction in the minds of the teachers that 
the extent to which they can dispense with it, under given 
circumstances, is a measure of their capacities and reputation 
for moral government. It is usually aduiiniatered by a blow 
on the hand ; and only in one or two ruder schools assumes 
any other character, such as hopping round the roon 
great length of time in punishment of truancy, or holding 
something at arm's length for a like continuance. Keeping, 
in, after school hours, loilh nothing to do, is the severest pirn- 
ifihment employed, or perhaps that can be employed, 
better schools. The discipline of the schools, however, 
nowhere approaches to a character of severity, except under 
some of the older masters of earlier training, whose schools 
are more remarkable for the almost mihtary exactitude of 
their evolutions than for the intellectual life or moral tone I 
which pervades their classes. The teachers pursuing gentler I 
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plans, through the attachment of their monitors and the 
genera] aense of their justice, have always the public opinion 
of their little realms in their favour ; and the delinquent 
under an unwonted infliction has therefore no perverse satis- 
faction in on appeal to the rebeUioua discontent of his fellowa, 
Where a master comLiues with these advantages the personal 
acquaintance and respect of the parents of the cluldien, the 
latter find themselves so completely handed over to him. that 
there is left to them no room for the exercise of any little 
subtlety at home, against a school which they happen, how- 
ever wickedly, to dislike. So completely is the master, by 
such means, placed in loco parentis that he sometimes prefers 
altogether to do without rewards, even to hja monitors. But 
it is seldom that be has the vigour, resources, and opportuni- 
liea to obtain a sway bo complete ; and his piincipal suixirdin- 
ate agency, therefore, consists in the distribution of rewardH, 
in the shape of tickets, bearing a certain number and a con- 
ventional value, which he takes up quarterly, or half-yearly, 
in boohs, penknives, and other simple articles, prized by the 
children. A certain allowance of these tickets is made to the 
monitors in the nature of payment, besides those which come 
to them in rewards ; and sometimes they are wholly restricted 
to the monitors. Sometimes it is a small sum of stated 
amount which has to be divided, perhaps in coin, and then 
the proportion of it obtained by each affords a. fractional test 

of their respective exertions. In a few cases, as at the • 

school, special rewards are distributed by the patrons of the 
schools at annual examinations, to encourage industry. But 
the first requisite for high discipline in every school, is to 
provide constant occupation for all. and maintain the pursuit 
of it. To this end emulation, elicited in the taking of jilaces. 
is almost universally employed, although, in one or two of the 
best schools, the master dispenses with this, as well as with 
rewards. Generally speaking, however, the schools in which 
it is discarded are markedly inactive with a proportional 
backwardness among the children. The taking of placet, an 
already stated in reference to the readiiig, may he abu»cd a> 
well as used ; but its moderate use spj>ears to be esBential to 
the wooing of a monitorial school, since only the energy and 
authority of a skilled adult or adolescent teacher, directly 
exerted, can keep classes in active OpentMi without it. The 
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g of places among the children likewise helps to keep a 
o liis duty by their competition, without which, hiaV 
■eonstant tendency is to relax first into "telling," instead t 
making mutual appeals, next into "individual instruction," 
and finally mta indolence and trifling ; tendencies which a 
average teacher, with average monitors, cannot resist, withoan 
a moderate use of competition for places. When employed b 
excess tt «poil8 all consistency in the teaching, and is apt h 
exasperate the spirits of the holder children, and depress thosff 
of the more timid. The abler teachers, in their top class."! 
well know how to use a spirit of curiosity in partial auper-r 
edence of that of emulation. Everjrwhere it b surprisingl 
how the teacher's character is reflected, in the tone which pre-f 
vads throughout hia classes, making allowance for the differenn 
circumstances and character of the suirounding population a 
for in some of the remote districts there is among the pnxent^ 
a rudeness of character which renders it very difficult for ^ 
teacher to entertain a beneficial intercourse with them, 
extent to which a teacher, devoted to his work, and to thei 
welfare of the children, can, by the whole tone of his inter^ 
course with them, cause his spirit to prevail among anff ■ 
control the great body of a large school, even to its remotest 
drafts, is very remarkable and very gratifying ; and seems 
obviously to result from an all-pervading, firm, and affection- 
ate superintendence of every part of it. The tone of a good 
modern school is as superior in its modest and subdued 
propriety to that of the large old Lancasterian schools, as their 
intelligent teaching is to the merely technical instruction 
which still prevails in some of the latter. Children coining 
from a distance all take their Kttle mid-day meal in the school- 
house i in cold weather, around the fire or stove, which is 
never calculated to warm their food properly, though the little 
folk often try to make it do so. 1847, II. 108. 109. 

The methods employed in are perfect ; the disciphne, 

consequently, is mwntained with ease ; industry is the prac- 
tical rule of the school ; idleness is employed as the principal 
punishment, to which the late comers, who are very few under 
this regimen, are invariably condemned for the rest of the 
half-day upon which they have encroached. Corporal punish- 
ment is not utterly abolished, hut its administration is restricted 
to the head teacher on serious occasions, and confined to a 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS 

blow on the hand. 1848, 11. 2G1. 

I take the 27 places returned in the Table, where corporal J 
puaiehment is used most frequently, and, asfar aa I can Judge, ] 
the most severely. What is the result ? At 20 of them are J 
schools 'ivhich are notoriously deficient in discipline, iome llS | 
the worst, if not the very worst in the whole Northern district. 
Of these, 15 are in an equally wretched state, as to moral tone I 
and intellectual progress. At the other seven places, the schools 
of three are in a satisfactory state in all respects, and may he ' 
called good. The remaining four are only tolemble, with a dw- 
cipline of fear rather than of love t where the children are not 
making great progress in their studies, but are not remarkably 

backward in them The instruments of punishment ttrc the 

cane, stick, ferule or ruler, strap or taw (i. e., strap witli 
three, five, or seven tails), and birch rod, * * The ofiences 
for whith it is inflicted are many and various : they are 
chiefly these, as ret^ned by the teachers of the schools : — 
"lUking or laughing in school;" "gross inattention and 
disobedience;" " coming late frequently ; " "playing truant;" 
"idling lies;" "bad language." In comparatively few cases 
"stealing; " "robbing orchards;" "trespassing on neighbours' 
property ; " "being mischievous in the streets," &c. There are. 
I tmnk, very few of these offences which would not be much 
diminished by an increase of the number and improvement in 
the character of teachers, by inclosed play-grounds, and by 
cheerful companionship of the teachers with the children 
during their limes of relaxation. In girls' schoob, it is now 
the general opinion, that corporal punishment is not only 
unneeesfary, hut actually mischievaus- In the best of those 

which are under my inspection it is, ^ beUcve, it thing 

unknown, or almost unpractised. A mistress who cannot 
rule her school without the rod may well doubt whether she 

is fitted for that particular situation It is plainly the duty i 

of a master to attempt to win them by all other means ; 

it is plain, thot the charm of the rod loses its power in pro- J 

portion to the frequency of its use. 1 have seen school* in ' 

which the master never lays the cane down, but walks about 

with it, as his sceptre, bestowing a smart tap wil 

and a shbrp cut with it there, as may seem to him n 

fiiL Such schools are almost always of an inferior des 

The boys are cowed by the master's eye and the i 
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hand; but when he is absent for a moment, or his bacq 
tunied, it is easy to see bow little education is progrcsgii 
there. 184G. II. 164—166. 

Articles of clothing, stockings, shirts, &c., made by the^ 
children, the materials being furnished at the expense of t' 
school, are in some instances given to the parents of the n 
deserving children. I am inclined to bdieve that the bes 
eiFect is produced by a liberal distribution of instructive a 
entertaining books ; but each child should present those I 
has already received when entitled to another ; this will suffic* 
to prevent neglect or abuse of the books ; the children oughtj 
however, to be made to understand that the book should beaq 
evidence of its being used. Handsomely bound books oughS 
not, in my opinion, to be given to children ; although, am 
leaving school, a bible and prayer book, with the nar 
owner, and a testimonial of character from the visi 
be a welcome memorial of the past, onifciay be of permanei 

benefit. It is usual at and in other parishes, to g ' 

rewards to boys and girls who bring certificates of good c 
duct from their employers after a year's trial from the timi 
their leaving school. 1845, II. 187, 188. 

Of the nature and object of rewards, there aeeins to be ci 
siderable confusion in the minds of some persons, who speak'f 
as if children cannot be expected to exert themselves with 
proper energy unless this stimulus be held out. Whatever 
may be said in favour of rewards, it should be remembered 
that the first principle to inculcate on children is, that they 
are to do what is set them from a sense of duty. 1845. II. 240. 

At all times, it is important that the pupil should be clearly 
instructed in thq great rule, that it is not quite so much his 
duty to escel others, as to perform well his appointed task ; 
although in doing so, others should, perchance, be privileged 
to excel him. 1848, II. 376. 

A public examination is not an inspection There are 

disadvantages attending these examinations in the dissatis- 
faction of the parents of unrewarded children, and in the 
inducement which they hold out to a teacher, to qualify super- 
ficially a certain number of his top children to the comparative 
neglect of the rest, and of their own sound instruction ; so 
that whatever is asked, shall find some child to answer, though 
^Jie collective knowledge of the whole be ever so little- 
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1847, 11. 109, no. 

In no part of a school's affwTS,..,iB the vigilance ofita ms 
agera more urgently required than in the preparatioaa fo 
puhlic esftmination. 1845, II. 43G, 

I should Btate that the examination of elementary schools by 
Her Majesty's Inspectors consists of an inquiry into all the 
subjects taught in it, and from every child present. Much 
time is requisite, that this be done carefully with the patien 
that young and timid children require. Such an examinadoa 
has little charms for the amateur who is accustomed to exhi- 
bitions where upper classes only of a school are esamined, and 
in subjects previously studied for this purpose. Several of 
these "public examinations," as they are called, I have attend- 
ed in the course of my late tour ; and as this is a subject of 
much importance to the well-doing of schools, I shall take the 
liberty of making a few remarks on them. First ; the time 
which is lost in making preparation for them, as they are a 
present conducted in some places, is no small portion of the 
"quarter's schooling." I have found the 1st class of a large and 
very Important school six weeks before the annual esamiuation, 
preparing for it ; cramming — to use the common phrase — ' 
different subjects under the skOfui hand of the master. It 
I know, sud that the time spent in such preparation is i 
wasted, for tlie particular lessons thus prepared are well and 
therefore profitably learned. But it seems very doubtful if 
this be the ciise ; for a lesson thus sex)arated from the usual 
subjects of instruction, and losing its connection with them, is 
rarely received with intelligence, and is therefore retained with 
difficulty. But there are other evils of these public examinations ; 
the examiners on such occasions are usually the clergymen, 
or committee of management, friends to the school, naturally 
deurous that it should appear to the best advantage, disposed 
to judge favourably of it, and unwilling to probe too deeply 
into its weak points, if any should appear before the eyes of 
the public. I siiall not be misunderstood to say that there is 
anytiiing unfair or at all deceptive in their conduct ; but I 
apeak simply of the well-known fact, that we are all bad 
judges in our own case, and that it requires an unusual 
amount both of self-denial and eameatnesa to expose, even for 
their future benefit, the deficiencies of those in whom we are 
much interested. At an examination which I attended of a 
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_e school in one of the manufacturing towns of Lancashire 
r following were the proceedings, according to the ''pro 
le," which was carefully arranged by the master am 
as. The sole eianiiner was the incumbent of the dift 
The infants sang a h5min, and were questioned it 
history of Moses. Tlieir answers were correct, but mechanical 
The Collect for the week was then repeated by the 1st clas 
of girls, and some leading questions asked, very few of whic 
were answered correctly. Some questions also on the Lordl 
Prayer received like aoswera. The Catechism was the 
repeated by heart ; the let class being allowed to aay "Spoj; 
tins Spilate" and "baptjz" without correction. The girl 
(lat class) then read a chapter of the book of Genesis, 
wliich no questions were asked. Many children were inaui 
ble — several made gross mistakes, which were not pointe 
out to them. The '2nd class read a chapter in the Gospel c 
Saint John in the same manner. It was merely a readiii 
exercise, and might as profitably hare been in a newspaper b 
in the Bible. The boys then sang one or two glees ! plea 
enough, and afterwards proceeded to read a chapter in 
iTohn's Gospel very incorrectly — the second class were \ 
to read it — no corrections were attempted either by 1 
master or the examiner. Some questions then, in Its o' 
words, were asked out of the chapter, and answe 
also in its words. Two questions only were given whici 
were not in the book before the children's eyes — neither < 
them was answered correctly. Examination in geographj 
came next, which consisted in one boy pointing out t' 
different countries in Europe, and the others — one alwayi 
leading them — calling out the names of their chief cities. 
The 1st class of girls then answered "questions in the 01( 
Testament." always in the words of the book. When o 
two simple questions, not contained in it, were aaked. 
mistress quietly said, "They hav'nt learned any further.' 
"Scripture History in Verse," and "Faith and Duty," \ 
monotonously repealed by the upper children, which, i 
the eshibition of their copy-books, the repetitionof pence ant 
multiplication tables — "not to the end" — and a hymn, eom? 
pleted the morning's proceedings. la this to be called ai 
examination ] And there were others, mulntts tmilandiai 
much like it. Or is it only a solemn and self-deluding 
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mockery of what an eiaminatioii should be — an eucourage- 
ment to the ancient rote-system — and at least a negative 
hindrance to all intelligent and useful teaching? If, year 
after year, the managers of the school are satisfied with such 
a counterfeit, what likelihood is there that the schoolmaster 
will endeavour to produce the reality ? I may add, that in 
three schools where I have witnessed such an exhibition, the 
progreBE.is lamentobly small. 1847, I. 403, 404. 

These examinations have, however, been much simplified by 
the expert assistance of the clergy, and by their disdain of 
those annual impostures which consume time merely in 
putting into children's mouths a mechanical series of answers 
to amaze a Midsummer row of visitors not acquEunted. with 
the secret. I can hardly express too heartily my thanks, that 
1 have never yet been called upon to be accessory, even as a 
witness, to so preposterous an exhibition. 1850, II. 71. 

The chiLd has, I think, acquired at school a certain and not 
despicable amount of instruction ; but how long does he retain 
it ? I beheve a very short time. I judge of this by the igno- 
rance which young people who have been at our schools as 
children mamfest when they come to their clergymen to be 
examined previous to confirmation. I judge of it further by 
the indifferent spelling, writing, and litfle knowledge of arith- 
metic, which the middle-aged men who have been at our schools 
very frequently show. But then, why is this ? Because some 
of their instruction was almost entirely given and obtained by 
rote, whilst the mechanical part has passed away from want of 
practice. But does not this acknowledgement, that very much 
has been taught by rote in our schools entirely condemn these 
teachers ? It is an important question, and must not be hastily 
answered. In the majority of cases where this evil prevails, 
the master does not altogetiier deny that it is so. He ac- 
knowledges it, deplores it and states its cause ; — " I have not 
timeforbreakingup the subjects, and questioning sufficiently. " 
Is this a fair plea ? 1845, II. 306. 

[The discipline of the mind] is not in effect to be accom- 
plished simply by attaching a. " moral " in so m 
words to the information, but by building up the d 
paring the heart to its deduction and acceptance. 1 848, 
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I REAIiLY believe that many cluldren repeat the Loni4 
Prayer, Creed, &c„ for years without its even occurring tT 
them that the worila have a meaning ; at school it is a lesson-|j 
it is a fonn in after-life, associated with religious impressioni 
not perhaps without some efiect on the consciences ; yet whid 
never can be attended by the quickening and enlighten' 
influences experienced by those who have learned to pray vi 
the spirit and with the understanding also. 1845, II. 160.1 

The present purpose of a Christian education, as cantemJ 
plated by the ablest supporters of the schools which I han^ 
been commissioned to inspect, appears to be, to make i 
recipients ffood ; to make them wise ( wise unto salvation a 
flierefore unto virtue ) as a means ; and great, as a coaseqaeacfjM 
so long as "righteousness exalteth a nation, and sin i 
reproach to auy people." Such an education does not c 
template merely the developement of physical strength and J 
intellectual vigour, and their combined application to artsj 
enabling men to contend with the elements of nature antf 
society for an individual subsistence on the earth ; but ia 
likewise has regard to their passions and their uffecliongM 
under the conviction, that, overborne by the intoiuoation at 
the former, amidst the wiles to which our inborn pride expose^ 
us, they will never refrain from doing evil that foncicd, selfish, 
illusory good may come of it, unless nurtured, in affections i 
well as in principles, in habits as well as in words, to aspire.l 
with the blessing of the Holy Spirit, to that glorious careen 
of growing purity and peace promised by their Creator an^^ 
opened by their Redeemer to every contrite and believing^ 
heart. Education, in this, its highest sense (embracing 
physical, intellectual, industrial, moral and religious educa- 
tion), they are well aware is not the work of tlie school only. 



hut likCTiise of the church, the Sunday-school, the'home, thel 
play-ground, the street, tlie workshop, the field, the mine, I 
the tftveru, and the court-house. They are equally awufe 
that no sane individual, in any conceivable state of society, 
can escape education in every branch, either to truth or 
error, to g-ood or evil ; that the choice to be made for them 
is not between "education" and "no education," but between 
"good" and "had" education. Distrusting, and with reason, 
the education which is given to the poor by the "world," — 
by the uiu-egulated influences which bear upon thera in the 
scenes of their daily life, — their conception of a school for the 
children of the poor, is, that it should be a little artificial 
world of virtuous esertion, in which, with God's blessing. 
■ every available influence of good should be brought to bear 
upon them for as many hours as possible, to nerve them, under 
the armour of humility, against the present, the future, the 
inevitable dangers and temptationa which daily attend their 
"going out" and their "coming in." * * 

"The first great and leading principle of all sound educa- 
tion," [states the Manual of the British and Foreign School 
Society,] "is, that it is a teacher's duty to pay more regard to 
the formation of the character of his scholars, than to their pB 
success in any, or in all the branches of learning professedly 
taught. With a view to enlighten their judgment, aud to 
bring them under the influence of right impressions with 
respect to moral good and evil, it is considered to be of the 
utmost importance that they should, from the first, be taught 
to distinguish between matters of permanent and immutable 
obhgation, and mere comparative degrees of attentioa and 
diligence. Every manifest infraction of the Divine law ought, 
therefore, to be ^ated in a very different manner from slow- 
ness in the common school e:(erciseE, or, even from the petty 
misdemeanors of unthinking and volatile minds. On occasions 
of the former kind, teachers are expected to show that visible 
concern and sorrow, which such offences will undoubtedly 
excite in every virtuous mind; and, if possible, to Ining the 
offeader, by earnest rLinonstrances, to a conviction of his sin. * 
* Deference to parental authority, united with regard to 
parental assistance, is another important principle not to Ik 
lost dght of. Parentft we the natural guardians of their 
children; and, li' ■ ■ ■'■■■. ■'•-,.-',., uv^\y he sunk i 



^ ce and vice, they seldom entirely lose a. sense of tha 

reaponsibility. or become altogether incapable of esercisiq 

authority to some good purpose : so that, in a great nmjorit; 
of instances, the moet beneficial results may be derived froca I 
clear acknowledgment of their claims, and a sedulous courtii^ 
of their assistance, * * Teachers are recommended to mar^^^ 
tain 0. constant communication with parents respecting t; 
habits and principles of tbe scholars ; by which means they mi 
greatly improve the influence of parental authority, and ala 
strengthen both that authority and their own ; as their pupil 
will thus perceive that there is a cordial co-operation betwe« 
their natural guardians at home and the authorities they an 
taught to respect in school. * * Respect /or the teacheT:^ 
and implicit obedience to his commands, are principles ' " 
should be assiduously cultivated ; but it must be the i 
of dutiful affection, not that phiceeding from slavish submia 
sion. Higher motives will, doubtless, grow up, as the scholar 
become better acquainted with a good teacher's character, 
and more capable of appreciating qnaHtieB that ( 
respect ; but, even before they hove all advanced thus fai 
habits of prompt obedience must be universally established 
With cliildren who are restleaa. volatile, and unused 
restraint, mechanical motions of the body, as they are at onco 
easily understood, and readily performed, afford the best 
means of inculcating these habits ; and no teacher ought to 
rest satisfied until he has brought every child to sit, stand, 
speak, or be silent, on the instant of the command being given*. 
Until this, point be gained, time is daily lost, not only ti 
careless and disobedient, but to the whole school ; and when, 
habits of partial obedience have once been tolerated, 
difficulties to be overcome are greatly increased. If, on 
other hand, teachers wHI respect their own. authority, bj 
never giving commands which they do not expect to be im- 
mediately obeyed, nothing will be found more easy than to 
make obedience the general and settled habit of the school. 
1847, 11. 49—52. 

We are too much accustomed to confound our notion of a 
religiou.s education,'*' and not to consider that a place should! 

* "ThitedocBliODU thetninineoflhewholonuH, IJid IJiBt without r 
■here eu be no nach thipg u rdacatiao, in the jxtU uiiue of Ihe world, ue trD 
Tit Fricy Cmmal and He .VufMiial Soeirljl,p, 31). 
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be sought for religion in the hearts and atfectioia of children, 
as well as in their memories and their undera tan dings. 
1850, I. 2. 

Mere intellectual excitement in any class does little for 
moralit)', and nothing for peace and happiness, if it do not 
lead to the "be^nning of wisdom," and that practical hmnility, 
guided hy consistent thought, which will evince its attmnment, 
1848, II. 242. 

Notwithstanding the favourable view which I have been 
led to take of the progress of religious instruction in 
Bchnola, there are some elements in which it appears to m 
be deficient. I have found in it, for instance, nothing to 
represent those admonitions which a, religious parent is ac 
customed to address to his children, with a personal applies 
tion to the conscience of each, and Ein individual knowledge 
of its net^essities. and which, appealing to the heart and the 
affections, have an influence with children greater than that 
which they yield to reason or to authority. I have moreover, 
thought, that in the exclusive direction to religious objects 
which the teaching in some schools receives, the exercise of 
^at discretion was wanting, by which a pious and judicioi 
parent would provide, in respect to the education of his av 
children, that due care should he taken to encourage a venen 
tion for the Scriptures, and impress them with a due sense 
their importance, and that, of all the subjects in which they 
are instructed, religion should be made the least burdensome 
to them. I am, well aware how many are the practical 
difficulties which surround this question ; but the cans 
elementary education now ranks among its Mends so many 
men of piety and of zeal, and of great ability, that it is 
impossible not to hope for some well-considered revision of 
this, the most important element of it. An influence might 
thus, I believe, be given to our schools on the moral condition 
of the people, hitherto imknown to them. In any such 
influence, the schoolmaster must be a principal agent. Tl 
value of that time which the cleryman may he enabled t 
devote to the labours of the school, it is, I know, impossible 
to overrate ; but these labours are only a part of those pro- 
per to his office, and it is, after all, upon the schoolmaster, 
under whose control the conduct of the child is jilaced during 
BO many hours of the day, timt the place of the jiarent, ' 



respect to its religious tr^ning, if not his responsibilities, will 
be found principally to devolve. Is is upon his cbaracter, the 
ascendeacj' of which the child ia made to feel so constantly, 
that his own will be found to forni itself, and it is to Iub 
admooitiona that he will be predisposed to give his assent in 
relipoua matters by the habit he has acquired of yielding it in 
eecular things. 1 cannot convey to your Lordships the ade- 
(juate espreasion of that importance which, from these consi- 
derations, and yet more from the observations I have made, 
and the facts which have come to my knowledge in the 
course of my inspection, 1 have been led to attach to the 
personal character of the schoolmaster in its inftucnce on the 
well.bein^ of the school. 1847. I. 159, 160. 

One Bource of additional strength to the schools would be 
found in a more careful vivifying of the test of the reading- 
lessons, and exposition of the meaning of each word, than is 
practised by many of the least disciplined teachers. Thus, in 
their efforts to give analytical clearness, as they consider it, 
they very frequently spend much time in giving the roots of 
words, and the meaning of those roots, without at aUiiapress' 
iny strongli/ upon the childrea's minds the meaning of the 
derivative itself; and hence the root and ita meaning, instead 
of helpmg to define and fix the sense of the derivative, has 
helped only to confuse it. * * Jji a word, it is the worst 
educated who are the most abstract teachers, and least quali- 
fied to train the minds of the children to elaborate a truth 
from their own observation and experience, or to define one of 
which they have got only a rude conception. 

The Sacred Text presents boundless scope for the exhibition 
of the excellencies and defects to which I now refer ; and both 
are conspicuous according to the qualities of the teacher. I 
have often, indeed, been morally under the necessity of testing 
the reading of the whole school upon the test of Scripture, 
wherever the school had no reading-books but Bibles and 
Testaments, or these were actually in band at the time of my 
visit. * * Whatever may be the imperfection which 
attaches to the Scripture reading, in British and other schooli 
designed for the education of the poorer classes, I canno 
imagine that it is nearly so defective as the religious instruc 
tion given at the home of the labourer, to supply the deficiency 
of w^hich it is chiefly designed, Hehgious instruction by a 
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parent to his cliild, upon the text of Holy Writ, to the best I 
of his ability, will not be disparaged in a country where tiiat fl 
book 19 open to justify it. And the schoolmaster, though a 
very imperfect agent,- yet occupying the place of the jwren 
for a certain number of houre, is very properly required t 
attend to it, withia limits either tacitly or expressly stated, I 
The committee who appoint him, and sometimes the parents I 
who send their children, would do neither one nor the other, 1 
if they did not know him to be a recognised member of some 
Christian church or congregation ; and the conditions with , 
regard to religious instruction upon which all parties co-oper- 
ate in the support of a British school, are, that the Scriptures 
shall be used daily, and, being so introduced, shall therefore ' 
be used with the intelligence now demanded in all reading, | 
and likewise with a reverence peculiarly due to their sacred 
character. It appears to be left to the master's sense of 
propriety and integrity to select sucK passages, and so for 
confine himself to the subject-matter of them, as not to incul- 
cate aught inconsistent with the doctrines of the parents of 1 
the children. I am bound to add, that the most backward of 
the British schools that I have visited, even in regard to tbii 
reverent intelligence in reading the Scriptures, are those ii 
which their language is the only text that has yet been em 
ployed for every exerciao ; and next to them, those ia which 
the secular reading books of the British and Foreign School 
Society have but just been placed in the hands of teachers j 
untrained to use them ; while the schools of best tone i 
every respect are those of highest intelligence, with every 
modem appliance, in the hands of zealous, tender-hearted, and 
Christian masters. These are observations, however, which I 
make under correction ; not being authorized to examine into { 
the religious instruction given in the schools. 1847, II. 89 — 91 
The essential idea of all reUgious education will consist i 
the direct cultivation of the religious feelings. Independently j 
of this, it falls simply under the character of an intellectual 
exercise, which can be carried on to any extent without involv- i 
ing of necessity any religious element whatever. In the diverse | 
schools amongst which my labours are carried on, there are 
some in which the Bible is the sole basis of religious ii 
tion ; and there are others in which catechisms, or other ab- 
stracts of doctrine, are employed. « * I have seen t 



Asppiest and I have seen the most unaa.ti9fa£toiy results alike 
under both systems. In each case the mere instrument of 
teaching is of small moment compared, with the spirit which 
ie infused into it by the teacher. The danger in each case is 
that of employing the instrument simply as the basis of an 
intellectual exercise, and losing sight of the moral and religi- 
ous sentiment it is intended to draw forth. In many schqols 
where the Bible alone ie used, the children learn sacred geo- 
graphyj history, topography, &(;., but very little else ; andao, 
in many schools where a catechism is taught, they learn the 
words of the propositions, but attach very little, if any, aigni- 
fication to them. Here more than anywhere else, the observa- 
tions I ventured to make upon real and technical knowledge 
have their full force ; so much so, indeed, that unless a certain 
amount of reli^us experiences be first developed, as the basis 
of the intruction to be afforded, every subsequent step is simply 
an exercise of memory with regard to words, or an exercise of 
the understanding merely upon those outlying subjects which 
encircle but do not enter the domain of sacred truth. 1850, 
U. 474. 475. 

Ail [the National] schools, with two or three exceptions, 
are opened and closed, or opened only with prayer, and 
generally with singing a hymn. * * In many cases the 
conduct of the children is decorous ; the responses are made 
with solemnity and earnestness. Wherever this was not the 
case, it seemed to be owing to the conduct of the master. If 
he was careless and irreverent, the children were also careless 
and inattentive. If, as it sometimes happens, he did not 
kneel down, or testify by the posture of his body the posture 
of his soul before God, the children lounged rather than knelt ; 
they played more than they prayed. There is, I think, an 
unwise custom in many of our schools of making the children 
, close their eyes before the prayer begins. This seems to me 
a lesson in formality, if not in hypocrisy. * * 

Where the Sunday-school is so wisely and affectionately 
conducted that the idea of school, if I may so speak, is not 
present to the child's mind, the benefit derived from it is 
doubtless very great ; hut if it impress the child with the 
' notion of work rather than of rest, of unpleasant restraint 
more than of happy and innocent freedom, its ultimate advan- 
tage may well be questioned. In places where sound religious 



instructjoa is dmly given in the school by the raaster c 
clergyman of the parish, the length of time spent in the! 
school on Sundays may be beneficially shortened. In all cases, 
the maaagers of Sunday- schools should well consider how fer 
the time spent in the school, and the attention required for 
its studies, are likely to aid or to hinder the child's devotion ^^ 
at the public and more important services of the Church. It 
seems to me too much to require from children that they 
shall enter school at nine o'clock on Sunday morning, be 
attentive to their studies there, and then, with only a few 
minutes' intermission, give their serious imdivided attentioii 
to the Eolenm dulses of public warship until one or half-post 
one o'clock. Four hours of nearly constant occupation of the 
thoughts with one subject are too much for those who are at 
a thoughtless age, and with little power of fixing their atten- 
tion to one point. * * 

In some places the children are in the habit of reading [the 
Bible] two and three times a-day. At one school in North- 
umberland the master assured me that the second class (of 
little ignorant children) read it six times daily ! What is 
aatuial, almost inevituble consequence ? That in a great 
majority of these schools where Holy Scripture is thus made 
a reading lesson, — a lesson just like all other lessons. — a long, 
tedious, often uninteUigible lesson — the children turn to i 
with weariness, receive it Tnth irreverence, and derive noni 
of that solemn and peculiar instruction from it which it i 
intended to convey. How often have I seen them counting 
their place in the class that they might learn which verse 
they should have to read ! How often, when the chapter vtaa 
finished, have they gone on without pause to another, as if 
the only object in reading the Sacred Writings was to get 
through asmuchaspossibleof them within their allotted period 
of time ! The answers, too, which are made to very simple 
questions, — answers some of which would be blasphemouj* if 
the children were not grossly ignorant, are such as painfully 
to convince the inquirer that to read the Holv Scripture 
our schools does not always mean "to m^uU. li-nrii, 
inwardly digest them," There are, 1 nm tliiiid^fiil i." 
exceptions not few. and increa^ng yearly is numbtr. ii< 
mistaken state of things. * * 

On the subject of "private pra 



children are taught private prayers wliich they may repeat 
home }" there is much the same unsatisfactory answer which 
I had to report to your Lordships lost year. At only ahout 
one-fourLli of the schools is any attention paid to this imj)or~ 
tant point, and in these cases also the means used are few. 
They consist for the roost part in teaching (chiefly) the 
younger children some short prayers from Crosaraaa's and the 
Broken Catechism, and from a collection of prayers pubhshed 
hy the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. In other 
cases the children repeat the collects of the Church, but often, 
I conceive, without any instruction as to their scope and pos- 
ition, and their applicability to the purposes of private devotion. 
Is this snfficient on such an important point for the children 
of people, like our lowest classes, whether in manufacturing 
or agricultural districts ? Surely not, if we consider in what 
posiciona some of our schools are placed. * * Of a school 
in Yorkshire I find the following note in my diary : "Sad 
state of ignorance and apathy. Five boys of, or above, the 
age of 13 (two were 15 years old) could not say the Lord's 
Prayer ; never prayed at all ; were never taught to pray ; 
never saw their fathers or mothers pray ; did not know how 
many commandments there are." At a school in Lancashire 
there were 29 children above the age of six years, 23 of whom 
had no idea of the Lord's Prayer ; could not repeat its words 
■when suggested ; had, as far as I could judge, no notion of 
the meaning or necessity of prayer. * * It seems plain 
that, until a rightly- educated generation of parents has been 
raised up. the poor child's best home is its school. In this 
most important point of true education, in teaching the child 
to pray, the teacher must for a while take the parent's place. 
1S46, II. 158—162. 

If I might respectfully offer a slight suggestion connected 
with religious teaching in Church of England schools, it would 
be that immediately after prayers every morning aU those 
classes which can read the Bible fluently should be collected 
together seriously for that purpose, and that the junior children 
should sit around to hear it read. Another suggestion is, that 
the form of prayers used in schools should contain some re- 
ferences to places of education and the work is hand. 1 have 
only noticed one school in which there is any special appUca- 
tion of this kind. I have pleasure in adding, that 
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schools prayers are conducted by the head teachers, reverentl] 
and devoutly, and that the tinkie of a small hand-bell ' 
for the most part happily substituted as a summons to devotion, 
in the place of an impatient smack of the cane upon the desk, 
which used to be so prevalent. An excellent collection of 
sacred music for schools has been edited by Mr. J. Tilleard, 
and published by Novello, Dean street, Sobo, at 1«, 6rf. — 
1850, II. 182. 

In far the greater number of schools the Scriptures are read 
in clasies by the children as one of the reading- lessons. This 
ia intended as, and doubtless is, in many cases, the most simple 
means of reUgioua instruction ; yet it cannot be denied that in 
gome schools it degenerates into nothing more than a reading' 
lesson, with no peculiar interest, nor profit, nor object. I have 
seen cases where the task is gone through without a single 
question being asked, and where, when the chapter was 
finished, the books were shut, and spelling commenced out of 
seen other cases, where the class has been left 
;ly under the chai^ of an ignorant and thoughtless mon- 
and when I have enquired, " What part of Scripture are 
iding?" the annwer has been, '■Anywhere." And it 
w»8 trae ; without any direction from the master, they read 
just where the monitor pleased to " set tbem on." I found 
one little class in the Epistle to the Oalatians ! Indeed it is 
not unfrequently the case that the lower classes are reading 
the Epistles ! It is obvious that in these cases there can be 
no religious instruclion, nor peculiar benefit in reading the 
Word of God. It would seem desirable that a lesson in Scrip- 
ture should he conducted on a very diffierent plan, and in a 
very different spirit. 

As is the case in many schools, the Collect (second Sunday 
in Advent) should be repeated, the passage of Scripture then 
carefully read, and, if it seem desirable, repeated; tlia meaning of 
words should then be inquired into, and esplaiued ; then que.-;- 
tions should be proposed about the persons mentioned in it, their 
characters and conduct analyzed and illustrated byi 
sages of the Bible ; the places should then be 
geographical position ascertained, and the 
atanceaof which they were the scenes recalled) 
should be examined, its connexion with the i 
tuie shown, ita object plainly discovered, its 
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n future ages, laid down ; and, iinally, simple application. 
of its doctrines and peculiar inatructton made to those who 
hove juat read it — "What are we to learn from this? what 
does it teach ua ? by precept, example, or warning ?" 

This is, indeed, only a very imperfect sketch of what a lesson 
in Scripture should be ; but something of this kind we should, 
expect from teachers in the reiigious instruction of our cliild- 
ren. And it is owing to a want of explanation and queationii)^ 
that we find so many and such groea blunders in examining 
children in Scripture history and doctrine,- — ^blunders which it 
is painful to hear, and would be inexcusable to repeat. But 
it is not unimportant to observe, that these blunders 
generally of two kinds. The first may be called alliCerative, 
where a child is led into error from likeness of sound in' 
sameness of name ; such as the very common mistake o 
"Mary Magdalene" for "Mary, the mother of our Lord.' 
Such errors, I believe, to arise from the masters allowing the 
lesson to proceed without any inquiries at all. The second 
may be termed hypocritical, where the child answers an 
obvious question correctly, but knows nothing whatever of it^ 
meaning: as. "Which of the Apostles denied oar Loi;^ ?"■ 
AH children answer, "Peter," "What do yon mean by 
denied ?" or, "How did he deny him ?" All are silent, and 
evidently ignorant. This arises, I conceive, from questioning 
by rate, perhap3 a greater evil than not questioning at all. 
But there is another method of reading Scripture adopted in 
some of our schools, chiefly ia the diocese of Chester, where 
the clergyman, or, in his absence, the schoolmaster, reads 
portion of Scripture to the whole school, collected in th 
gallery after morning prayers. He then briefly explains it, 
and examines the children in it ; and when. 
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Manchester, and other places, the children best qualified fot^ 
it take a part in reading the lesson, this may be, on the whole, 
the very happiest method of imparting reUgious instruction to 
our schools : but this will depend much on the frequent 
presence of the clergyman, on his practical conviction of that 
truth which seems to be gaining much ground in our church, 
that the most important spot in his pariah, after the House af 
God, is the children's school. * * 
We observe that in very few instances (not one-fourth of 
schools) are the cluldren taught any prayers to repeat' 



at home. They learn tlie Liord's Prayer as a part of the public- 
devodons of the school ; but they ore not. I think, Eufficieotly 
impressed by tlieir teachers that it is a prayer for home bk 
wdl as for school ; that they may use these words of Divine 
teaching when they lie down to rest at night, and when they 
in the morning to the duties of a new day. And when 
thinks of the homes from which maiiy of these childnn 
le, — from the abodes of the drunkard, the infidel, the very 
ignorant aud very sanful. where the name of God i» only uaed 
in mockery or in hatred, we cannot but be anxious that the 
sounds of prayer should he heard there, and carried there by 
those who are moat likely to alTect: a parent's hardened henrt — 
the children taught to pray in our Church -schools especially 
that they may "pray at home." — It is rare to find even yoiin^ 
diildren who cannot repeat the Lord's Prayer, In the few 
cases which have come under my notice they did not frcnii 
their dress seem to be the children of the poorest poor, but uf 

Me above them ; leaa poor, but more negligent. ' * 
R considerable number of achoola [the Church Catcchusm j 
eoted, whole or in part, every day ; in some instances twice 
Uy- in the morning and afternoon ; hut these are not of 
nnberwhoare"well-in8tmcted"iiiit; they have, it seems, 
repeated it too often, merely as a repetition ; they have xuiV iAp 
Caleehism, but have not been catechised. And, I believe, that 
what I have said above with regard to direct Scriptural instruf- 
lion, may be applied equally to instruction in the Catechism. 
Children are frequently taught it by role. They repeat it 
sometimes without asingle additional question; sometimes their 
knowledge extends to the answers of the broken catechism. In 
pezfect agreement with an opinion expressed in his ilcport by 
a brother inspector, the Rev. J. Allen, "I could wirh that thr 
broken catechisms were banished from our schoob." If any 
one attempts to break the broken catechism with children who 
can repeat it leithoal a mistake, he will generally discover how 
completely it has acted as a hindrance to all further questioning 
indtight understanding of the truths which it contains. * * 
Parents often desire progress in the arithmetic ; masters 
exhibit children's acquirements in geography and grammar ; 
children themselves aie proud aS-Sa mUJllJO l^Sii bdtt notwith 
standing all. the staple cooimotftj 
so express it) of our scUools ' 



imperfect it may be. 1845, II. 263 — 267. 

Scripture history.... ii generally taught in detached portioQ 
more or less biographical, and is rarely so presented as to affix 
a connected view of its entire range, or of its range throuj 
any given period, much less of the relations in time which tl 
principal events bear to each other, or to other events of era 
temporary history. And yet all this, with proper helps, is pra 
ticable, and not unnecessary, even in a class of schoob mui 
below the highest. The teaching of the Shorter [Assembly' 
Catechism by Scripture proofs, which is so excellent a feature^ 
many schools, suggests an extension of that practice of Scrij 
ture reference to every sort of moral lesson which the oppa 
tunity occurs of inculcating. It is not usual to give lessen 
of this kind, accompanied with such references, in a very ft 
or systematic manner. And yet, while the fitness of sue 
instruction to all schools is certMn, its importance is unequalla 
and this, though no more effect were produced than to lodj 
in the memory a store of sentences from the word of Goi 
apphcable to all occasions in hiunan life, and to every state ( 
the human heart, — more, of course, may always be accon) 
plished by a proper mode of teaching. 1846, U. 342,341 

I have often heard repeated (who has not?) — "Oh! n 
don't want our poorer children to be made aatronomera a 
engineers ; we are quite contented if they learn to wri 
legibly, to cast accounts, and read their Bibles with intelK 
gence." A very comprehensive aim, I would in all sincerifi 
reply, to be contented with ; and may they never rest ci 
tented till every effort has been strained to realize it : an t 
much more extensive than (excepting cases utterly exceptioi 
has hitherto been compassed, and the utmost that is likely t 
be compassed by any process that I see in operation. "T 
read their Bibles loitk intelligence !" But will they read the 
Bibles at all in the cottage or the servants' hall, if they I 
nauseated with it through their childhood as the task-book 
is it likely that they will recur voluntanly and in a commenc 
able spirit to the oikly book which stands associated in the 
minds with all the irksomeness, the drudgery, the sadne« 
the stupidity, the dull mechanical teaching, the dull mechanic: 
teaming, the wearisome, undiscriminating discipline, throng 
which the faculty of reading must be struggled to in thoi 
more obsolete schools in which esclusive Scripture reading 



Will not the holy book itself stand in great 
jeopardy, not of dislike only, but even of irreverence by being 
the familiar band-book at a time wben childhood is so prone 
to seek relief from listlcaBnesa in levity ? For listless and 
uninteresting most assuredly will that reading be which is 
enlivened by no illustration, no explanation as to social and 
domestic habits, natural history, and the pecnharities of time 
and place ; and the material "for all these is refused by that 
liypotheais which excludes all secular instruction and insists 
on Scripture and on Scripture only. For if it be replied, 
"It is reading Scripture teilh intellie/eiice, which we ineiet on 
as sufficient," I can only say that the word "intelligence," 
concedes the whole matter in dipute. * * Meantime, it is 
an undoubted fact, that in schools where Scripture only is 
taught, it is learned with almost no intelligence. The mis- 
conceptions as to time and place, and the relation of one 
event to another in the minds, not of children only, are 
ig and too ludicrous for me to record them in connexion 
) grave a topic. I have been frequently disappointed 
fin echooLs where great and conscientious labour has 
itly been devoted to exclusive religious instrnotioii, 
children have learned to quote remote prophecies and 
doctrinal texts with surprising accuracy, to find how little 
they were acquainted with the simple words, the doings and 
example of their Saviour, and the relation of these to each 
other and to human life. I do not think either, that there is 
nearly enough learning off by heart, aad/reguent repetition of 
those plain, popular tests which are profiisely scattered over 
Scripture, easily intelHghle, easily remembered, easily applica- 
ble to the various predicaments of life ; compact and portable 
reaourcea in its sorrows and temptations ; cruizes of oil and 
bmrels of meal, which the heart in after rime may feed upon or 
pour into its wounds. There should, however, be frequent 
repetition of these texts as well as a judicious selecrion, or they 
can hardly he expected to become so indented in the memory, 
as to be found there "after many days." I should wish at the 
same tune, to suggest well-chosen hymns, of whicli there a. 
BO many that combine didactic purposes in their least repulsn 
form, with the attractions (frequently) of the sweetest poetry, 
and that assistance to the memory which is supphed by r hyme ^ 
and rhythm. 
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_ [t a smaU portion of the Bible that they can read 1 
7 years of age and 12 ; and surely those parts ought to h 
the preference which exhibit the easiest practical adaptatif 
to the minds of children. I very frequently find them occup' 
on what, to say the least, might very suitably be postpoi 
till otlier portions are exhausted ; and it lias more than o 
h^penedj on my saying to a class of girls, from 12 ti 
years of age, "Suppose you read me the lesson you read w 
your govemess yesterday," that they have turned immediate 
to a chapter in Leviticus, which might have been emharrasai 
to bystanders, but for the total absence of intelligence ■m" 
which the litSe maidens gabbled a few veraea before I h 
time to direct their attention to a chapter more suited to ti 
apprehension ond my purpose of examination. Yet thei 
young people were very ignorant of the Gospel narrative, > 
examples and its inculcations. 1850, 11. 73 — 76. 

I am convinced that the only method of impressing Sci 
tural truth on the minds of cliildren is to convey it not i 
desultory manner and indirectly through the medium o 
reading-lesaon, but as a whole, under a systematic form, 
directly by oral instruction. Such oral instruction i 
Scripture is called ii Bihle-lesson. It is something whcJ 
irrespective of rending, and may and ought to I 
under a simple form, even to children who cannot read at a! 
1845. 11. 52G. 

I believe that great benefit would result, if more pain: 
taken to have well-selected portions of Scripture corar 
to memory ; if the children of the first class had each a ] 
ence Bible, which they could take home, and use in 
preparation of the nest Scriptmul lesson ; and if they v 
always required, after the lesson, to write down an account o 
suitable portions of what had been learned, and to wiiich t] 
attention had been specially directed. 1848. II. 9. 

There were thirteen pupils present on the day of inspea 
tion ; I examined them all, and requested the master also 1^ 
conduct the business in the usual way ; the whole i 
unsatisfactory ; the reading was slovenly, inaccurate, 
spiritless, and the utility of the examination instituted by ti 



iter may he judged of from the following specimens : the 
class had read a chapter of the New Testament, and after I 
had failed in getting any intelligent answers from them, either 
in the substance or words of the passage which they had read, 
I reqnested the master to give me a specimen of the mode 
which he usually adopted ; the result waa literallv thus : — 
What IB the meaning of "to f — In addition to. — What Ja 
lie meaning of "the ?" — Particular, — What is the meaning of 
"and?" — Added to.— What is the meaning of "hy f" — Denot- 
ing the first cause or means. — These were the only questions 
put, and the answers were all given by one boy, who was the 
teacher's son. The only other branches were writing and 
arithmetic, which had been taught in a most unsatisfactory 
manner. 1842. 117, 118. 

That b no ordinary sacrifice which is made of the veneration 
due to the word of God, when it ie constantly applied to a 
secular use. Looking at a religious education as comprising, 
in its largest sense, the whole result for which we are labimrittg, 
' t is impossible not to lament that, hy an indiscretion which has 
o parallel in the education we give to our own children, we so 
associate the use of the Scriptures with the years a labourer's 
child spends at school as to render the neglect of them a pro- 
bable result when he leaves it. 1848. I. 3. 

Having myself examined some thousands of children whose 
entire Scriptural instruction is comprised in thus learning to 
read (mechanically) from the Scriptures, I can state as the "•■ 
result of my experience that the entire school occupation of a 
child continued for years may have been the perusal of the 
Scriptures, and yet no elementary Scriptural truths have been 1 
stored up in its mind ; and the child be found as utterly 
unacquainted with tlie subject-matter of their simplest nar- . 
rative portions as with their fundamental doctrines. Never- 
theless the power to read them ttuently may have been 
acquired, together with a prompt recognition of their peculiar 
forms of expression, aud an abundant familiarity with tiieir 
language — a familiarity which, whilst it ia made to serve no 
useful purpose of instruction, tends, it is to he feared, to 
exclude from the child's mind a due sense of their authority, 
to obliterate the perception of those sanctions under which 
they have been given, and to diminish that awe with which 
it is not leas natural than it is necessaiy that they should 
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e received. 1845, 11. 521. 

I large number of schools which I have visited p 
»kB whatever, save the Bihlo and extracts from the Bi) 
:e consequently made the common task-bouLs for cl 
preo of all ages. The very infants are taught to read out 
I'these extracts from the Bible. The irreverence fostered 
Lauch a system, and the utter hopelessness of teaching child 
^ to read with any effect from the Bihle alone, are now gen 
allowed by all persona in any way conversaiit with the si 
of education ; hut with the hare admission of this evil t 
matter too frequently rests, in consequence of the hnut 
funds at the disposal of the school managers, which do 
admit of their purchasing any but the cheapest books ; s 
owing to the aid afforded by certain societies, the Bible 
the New Testament may in reality he considered to be 
cheapest. Hence it is that these holy books are so commo 
and 80 painfully desecrated. 1848, II, 72. 

In giving instruction to the advanced classes on Scriptm 
I have found it a help, not taking ii large portion at a ' 
to have some plan of catechising in my head, such a 
following. 1. To go over all the more difficult w 
requiring the children to spell them, and to express th 
meaning in other terms, 2, To go over the names of perso 
and places mentioned, and to connect them with the leadi 
features of their history, as given in other passages. 3. T 
books being shut, to ascertain whether the children ha 
recollected the substance of what has been read. Thf 
three classes of questions are merely mechanical, and can 
entered on without preparation ; but, 4. The most importa 
matter remains, namely, reminding the children that all Scri 
ture is given for our leamiiag, to inquire of them what lesso 
ought we to get from this passage ? Do we read of a 
examples in Scripture of persona who have carried out t 
lesson in their conduct ? Are there any examples, on 1 
other htind, of persons who have failed in their conduct tn 
not remembering this lesson ? * Do you remember any sho 



t of Scripture impressing this lesso 



It is obvious thatS 



I dass of questions ought not to be put witboi 

' ' of the passage beforehand. I beheve that moat teacaen 

d derive assistance from Miss Mayo's 'Lessons OQ Scrip- 

and frora Mrs. Breay's publications, 'The Teacher 

'.t," 'The Mine explored." How much may he done in 

J children to learn Scripture hy heart is iastanced in 

School, where the youngest children are exercised 

way, and the upper class leara from 30 to 40 verses 
y week. One boy of 11 was in the habit of learning 100 
a-week at the time of my visit. The acfaool is very 
;ntly taught. 1 have commonly discouraged the 
of such books as Oslervald's 'Abridgment,' ^though 
me experienced teachers have assured me that it is difficult 
to give children a knowledge of the relative bearings of the 
different parts of Scripture without the use of some historical 
abstract. I have been unwilling for the facts in the history 
of the Bible to be dwelt npon apart from the instruction witt,. 
which they are clothed in the sacred text : and it has sei 
to me that a constant reference to some chronological chi 
(such as that drawn up by Bishop Short, and sold for Ad. 

h«lp ; Ood nltJiout mfliuA 4ui, And uftoD doth. I ml] uaa good ineaia, nirt kA la 
Ihsm."— BtrtiyfloWtJfBiJairftowBPui Vhk,, fit Firtt Cenlurs, *o, ». 

■■ThBrnwdcH'ecUof laoRiiiuirfT, and the ill «>iii«[QBim< ofipeevuh ooe, are 
olwervable iu t^ »tari» of tadwni aad J«pbtlu- Bola of ihem in tbe dJLj at (hidr 
trinmphj^ oTfir the enemieg oT Idnel, trere cntiMlBHily guurelled with -, the £phnu- 
mitn (ad luif^ Bori of people, it Hema,) who look n vary hetnouujr, when tbe 
duieEt- «a» paat. and the Tielorr won, that Chey had Dot been (aHednpaiitomnce 
in tbe hutfle. Qideon pHifled them with a aofl ■iin>er. (Jodxa iSi. Z.) wS^ 
have lione*ovinsaa^firiairnnfyoiil maeniJ^iiw Qiar KhJeyBB mn t u, >nd IBiwBUBg 
his OWP, spe^iiK hoooiir&blj ofthem, and meaolj^ of hlmidf. li noi BU aUanima 
of tiK ormjer ofEpkretn Mtfef ihut t^ vintMt rtfAhmar f In 

taIdloM9wJiiilhectherewa.iMr--'— -- — '-■'- j ->-- -"-- 

file SpfafmiQutei were pleiHd, tbe 

nabo^oo^Uiirik thevoraeofG . ._ .._ , 

tile aiotaxv, that he won more true bononr br thia nelorj over hii own jmwini, 
than he didhT!riH™loi7 over all the boat of Midiao; fhr he that *att nJf w«- *1« 
iMw ipirif u itttfr lAwi IM miskif. (Proi, iri. 32.) Tbe aueel of tha Lord hai 
proaonnceci him a wi^^fg Man qfvaioufi (Judges vi. J2 ;} and Oiis ha tame lohnk- 
sioo did not at aD derogatafh>ia thatHTtofhueharader. But Jephtha fwbobr 
msnr inalnncea appears to be a man of ■ Kngh and hMlr a^t), tbDngli enratled 
amODgthe ciniDent beUovera, (Heb.ii. 31,)— (brail goodpeanlii are not alike lw|i- 
pj io tbeir temper, — when the SphrumiCq in lAe muioerDia^ a quarrel nith Um, 
rallieBtbeni, iLpbrudA them wilb their oowardice, boBstc oThu own aontaiEe, obi^ 
1en»itbem (omahe mwd tli«r caute, ^JiidRe»iii.3, 3.) The^ retort a bcu'" "" 
leneotdOD upon Jppbuia'9 conntrf {uituiuual with panioD to taant andje 
anotlier. Ti aSeadilci arrJiisil'Mi, (r. i.) Trom nerdi the; go lo blowi, i 
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the Christian Knowledge Society), which would 
aiuBtrate the comparative duration of different periodsi 
accomplish all that is sought for in the use of 
of the events. 

In questioning on the catechiani, I have fotuu 
freshness to my thoughts, if before entering 
portion thereof I have looked contiuually 
expositor ; amongst our elder writers I have dcrii 
help from Bishop Nicholson's, Bishop Kenn's, Bishop 
iama', and Bishop Beveridge's 'Expositions.' 

Daring the reading lesson, a longer time will naturally be 
devoted to tlie questioning of the elder classes, than to prac- 
tice in the more mechanical work of enunciation and enpresaion. 
Yet it will require constant pains in a teacher to make hia 
pupils thoroughly good readers ; and when a sentence is read 
in a slovenly manner (having first, perhaps, questioned tlie 
class as to what were the defects), it is good to read the 
passage properly as a pattern to the children, and then to 
encourage the deficient pupil to a firesh attempt. It may be 
advisable fi-equently to break up the youngest class into small 
draughts of eight or ten. under monitors, so as that the 
mechanical act of reading should come over repeatedly to the 
same pupil ; but throughout the school the last few minutes 
of the lesson should always be devoted to the endeavour, by 
proper questions, to bring under review and to re-impress the 
mstruction communicated . 

In questioning a class, I have recommended that all who 
think they can answer should be encouraged to hold out a 
hand in silence, and that the master should then fix on one 
and another of those who thus indicate their readiness to 
reply, for the answer. — For teaching little children to read, 
the frame and movable letters sold by Mr. J. W. Parker, 
West Strand, under your Lordships' sanction, will, 
believe, prove very useful. Some teachers use with great 
advantage the series of lessons called ' Reading Disentani ' 

I have strongly recommended lessons in composition . 
it seems to me that with a proper exercise book as a guide, 
these might be practised throughout the school. I think 
is a suggestion of Mrs. Tuckfield's, that as soon as children 
can speak plainly, they should he 
things that are before their eyes 
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n their parents' cottages at home, the things 1 
in their way to school, &c. ; and that when! 



things that ai 

that they sai 

they have heen thtts exercised in nouns, a Familiar n 

be taken, and they should be encouraged to quahfy i 

fitting adjectives. For example, if the word dai/ were 

the children might be asked, What sort of a day c 

have ? — A dirty day, a short day, a happy day, &c. 

In some schools, it ia one of the Monday esercii 

the first class to write on their slates all that they can reoolleot | 
of the sermon of the previous day. When the children are 
catechised during' service, it may be good to follow the excLmpls 
of the clergyman of Abbott's Ann. the working; of whose I 
arrangements appeared to me very admirable in their results. 
He hangs up on the church-door on the Sunday in 
three or four summary questions on the subject to be taken up 
in the afternoon, and he finds that several of his parishioners 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty attend with the greatest 
interest to tlie catechising, and answer the questions on paper 
during the following week. These answers are taken to the 
clergyman on Saturday, and by him they are looked over, and 
notes are made in pencil. By these means the Sunday teaching 
is carried home into the cottage, both children and parents 
being interested in working out answers to the proposed 
questions. In a lower point of view, the results must be 
very gratifying ; I know of no more effective means of 
cultivating the understanding than the giving orally sound 
instruction, which the hearers vmte out afterwards, and 
submit to the teacher for correction. 

I have recommended the instruction in etymology and 
grammar to be simply oral, accoinpanying the reading lesson ; 
and that the memory should by no means be loaded with 
anything of secondary value. — It seems to me very desurable, 
after storing the memory with the catechism, and with those 
passages of Scripture most likely to affect the heart, to teach 
the pupils to learn occasionally some passages of poetry, care- 
fully selected with reference both to their moral teaching and 
to poetical merit. — For spelling, I have discouraged the use 
of cards, and I have recommended that it should be taught 
by assiduous questioning after the reading lesson, and by the 
correction of slate writing, whether from dictation, memory, 
or in original composition. * * 
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* With regard to infant schools, 1 believe that there is scarcely 
a sug^stion made in Dr. and Miss Mayo's 'Practical Remarks 
on Iiiftmt Teaching' which does not appear to me to have 
wortli. In my examination of these schoola, I have commonly 
requested the teachers to show me specimens of what had 
been given in the way of gallery lesaons, manual exercises, 
marching, singing, and the like; and, in addition to the 
impressions that 1 received as a spectator, I have heen chiefly 
anxious to ascertain; 1, Whether the children caught the 
meaning of the words used in thdr instruction ; 2. how far 
they had got in learning to read : and, 3., whether their 
memorieB were daily stored with verses of good hymns, or 
the simplest and most affeeting passages of Scripture. One 
wants to see yming children, under a sound, cheerful, and 
affectionate moral discipline, taught the most nlivioua duties 
of the relations in which they stand, clean, orderly, and happy. 
They should be encouraged to put out all their powers, both 
of body and mind ; and if this be done, healthfully without 
any overstrain, they will be found to enjoy the lessons of a 
judicious and lively teacher as much as the most noisy game. 
Meanwhile, the character is being formed, and the hearts of 
the parents are reached moat affectingly through the teaching 
of their little ones. 

Of positive arrangements in infant-schools, I think I have 
scarcely discouraged anything decidedly, except the bringing 
forward one child before the rest to repeat pieces, or in any 
sense to play the part of a prodigy. I have previously hinted 
my belief that the ball-frame might be less used than it is ; 
and 1 have some impressions as to other matters which I 
scarcely feel myself as yet sufficiently clew in holding to justify 
a statement of opinion. 1 have always regretted the presence 
of children above seven or eight years old in an infant-school, 
where the teacher is single-handed, and receives no help from 
the clergyman or the visitors. 

I have strongly felt the importance of taking pains with the 
fabric of our schools. Handsome structures are not imcom- 
mon in the district allotted to me. But while these are luxuries 
which the majority of school promoters cannot indulge them- 
selves in, there is a certain beauty, arising from simplicity, 
proportion, and fitness, which, with a little care, la within 
the reach of all. Pretention, stucco, unnecessary ornaments. 
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especially those that are likely )>ooa to fall into liad reptur, 
ahould be carefully avoided. In addition to publishing plans, 
your Lordships have liberally given the gratuitous services erf 
an experienced architect, wherever 8uch aid has been requested. 
It is a help towards cultivating self-respect in the children, 
when the schools at which they attend are so built as that 
they cherish habits of order and neatness, and connect them- 
selves with pleasurable associations. It serves a moral end, 
therefore, to have a closet or lobby for cloaks and hata, and 
to make arrangements for teacliing dirty children the comforts 
of cleanliness. I have recommended boarded floors ; aephalte 
is often damp, and the dirt of brick acts unfavourably on the 
discipline of the children. No ladies can. with comfort, visit 
a flagged school ; and in winter the health of delicate children 
win be found to suffer from standing on stones. Although 
much has been lately said and written on the Tiecessity of 
fresh air, especially for the young, schools are still being built 
where the ventilation is not self-acting, or where the apparatus 
may be closed at the will of the inmates ; in which latter 
case, nine times out of ten, I believe that the schools will be 
habitually close. 1845, II. 95—97. 99—101. 108. 

A good deal of time is spent in some of our schools in 
learning "First Steps to the Catechism." "The Rehgious 
Primer in Verse," "Easy Hymns for National Schools." 
These are not books the use of which I am inclined to recom- 
mend. The time spent in this learning might, as 1 think, lie 
better spent. If an Introduction to the Uatechism be needed, 
it seems to me that a good one might be fonned by any clergy- 
man for the use of his school, by arranging some of the 
simplest practical testa of Scripture as answers to a series of 
questions on those matters concerning which it is most neces- 
sary that children should be instructed aright.* * * Every 
little child, so soon as it can speak distinctly, may daily learn, 
from oral repetition, one verse of some good hymn suited to 
his years, together mth one verse of Scripture. The parents 
would he greatly interested by such acquirements. In some 
schools, children remain for months near the bottom, bdng 
taught to repeat only the Lord's Prayer, one or two collects, 
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and the graues before and after meat, and tiicse very imper- 
fectly. It may be thought to be essential that the children 
shoidd never forget what has once been learned, and tliat 
therefore they eliuuld not go beyond these collects and graces 
until tlie whole can be repeated perfectly ; but a diuly lesson, 
such as that recommended above, would form un agreeable 
change ; if written on the block board, it might partially 
serve aa a reading-lesson, and as a writing leaaou so goon as 
the children had made progress in the use of tlieir slates : and 
it would not, as 1 think, interfere raateriEdty with the lessons 
that are uuw committed to memory. * * Wonderful as it 
may seem, tiitre are schools in esiatence where children. 
without having learned the Catechism witit intelligence, can 
repeat the " Broken Catechism " and " Crossman's Introduc- 
tion " by rote, while yet they are unable to repeal any one of 
the Psalms, or indeed any oouneoted passage of Scripture, 
with the exception of the Lord's Prayer and the 'I'en Com- 
mandments. 1847, I. 144, 145. 

In reference to the other points, i-u., clear expknationii 
and pnictical application of the Catechism, very much remains 
to be done. In the uppwr part of some schools the answers 
of the children are very often full of intelligence, and extremely 
gratifying aa indicative of the existence of a moral sense, and, 
we may hope, of a moral and religious principle. But in the 
lower classes. I may even say frequently in no less than four- 
fiftha or two-tliirds of the school, scarcely an attempt is made 
by the master to explain the meaning of the words, much 
less tu illustrate them by Scriptural or familiar examples. 
In the infant-schools, on the contrtiTy, this is often done with 
great success, and, I am convinced, with highly beneficial 
results. Children from 5 to 7 years of age instructed by 
competent teachers by means of the gallery, can give a 
clear and complete outline of the life of our Saviour, and are 
acquainted witli the leading facts of the Old Testament. 
When transferred to the National school, they too frequently 
lose what they have acquired before they are raised to the 
classes in which similar instruction is given. The reason 
assigned by teachers for this imporCnnt omission is the want 
of time, the difficulty, amounting almost to a physical im- 
possibiUty, of personally superintending the instruction of 

• large a number. By means, however, of collective 
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leHSona and various methada, of which I ahall presently have 
occasipn to apeak, it may reaaanably be hoped that these 
difficulties may be surmounted ; that the dcvclopcment even 
of the youngeat children's intelligence will be considered as * 
aa indispensable portion of the teacher's work ; and, what is 
of still higher impurCance, that in every instance due care will 
be taken to awaken their consciences, to correct miaapprehen- 

is connected with their moral duties, and to enlist tlteir 
feelings and sympathies in the cause of virtue and religion. 
In the mean time it is certcdn that the defective modes of 
teaching are, in no alight degree, prejudioinl to the improve- 
ment of children in our National schools. 1845, II. 144. 

'.a a considerable number of schoob not only is the 

attendance of each chUd on the Sunday at some place of 
worship or Sabbath -school, inquired after, and checked by 
the testimony of their parents, and of other children attend- 
ing the same place, but, in a few instances, a register of it ie 
kept at the several Sunday-schools, and transferred to the day- 
school ; and generally the parents are visited, and warned if 
they be lax in this matter. IS47. II. 107. 

One other point I will mention, which, connected as it it 
with elementajy education, ought not to be passed over, a jtoitit 
which appears to be worthy of much more serioua attention 
than it has hitherto met with — I allude to the attendance of 
children at public worship. On this matter, I feel that I 
echo the sentiment of very many right-minded persona, when 
1 say that with scarcely an exception the conduct of xchool- 
chtldren at church is most unsatisfactory and dietreitsing. 

eir irreverence during the prayers — their carelessness 
and inattention during the sermon — their disturbance of all 
hamiony in the psalms when they attempt to sing — their 
irreverent mode of speaking when they engage in the re- 
sponses — their rudeness and noise in entering and leaving tlie 
saned edifice — all have a painful effect upon the mind, and 
excite very perplexing thoughts. Many reasons might doubt- 
lessly be alleged to account for this evil — the irreligious and 
irreverent conduct of parents and friends at home — the general 
neglect of public worship among the labouring poor and the- 
contempt for it generated thereby in the minds of their off- 
spring. The indifference of the children to a I^iig Hiviev. 
«th the nature of which they ara i -*-•"-«.- -•._!- 
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ity to understand the aermon ; the bad situation 
1 they are frequently placed, where, from the impoa 
J of hearing, they lose all interest in the service ; t 
fficient means taken to preserve order in church ; t 
\ way in which attempts are frequently made 
e master or teachers to preserve quiet. All these in tu 
e their weight, and seem to combine in more or leas pi 
tiona to produce the fault complained of, and which wov 
fleem to be fit subjects for tlie consideration of all school 
gers, who should also, I conceive, investigate, with a carei 
attention, the rule which exists in many schoob, obliging : 
the day-scholars to attend the Sunday-school, and, as 
school, to attend the church. The propriety of tlie attendan 
of children at church 1 would not question ; but it appet 
probable that circumstances may exist where a religious parei 
in the habit of attending public worship, may wish to ta 
his children with him that they may be under his own ej 
which is denied to him, if they are obliged by the rules 
their school to acompany the master and other acholara 
church. To what extent such rules may be relaxed 1 s 
incompetent to say. The subject appears to be one of grt 
difficulty, and as such I would hope it may be taken up ' 
the managers and conductors of parochial schools. 1845, 1 
243, 244. 

They have httle knowledge of language, except under i 
colloquial forms ; and to judge of the difference betwei 
colloquial and written language, we have only to write dov 
our thoughts, and to compare the words in whicli we wri 
them with the expression we give to the same thoughts i 
conversation. Nevertheless, if their children are hereafter I 
follow, with the understanding, the Liturgy of the Church 
if they are to be instructed by sermons ; if their minds ai ' 
be enlightened, their manners humanized, and their lei 
hours usefully and pleasantly occupied by the perusal of books 
they must be rendered familiar with the rcaourcea of writh 
language. This is not to be done at school by the rules 
grammar, valuable aa these are in their application to t! 
puqjoaea of elementary instruction ; nor yet by directing the 
attention to the derivation of one language, with which tt 
are comparatively unacquainted, from another, of which tl 
are profoundly ignorant, nor by endeavouring to gathi 



recoUectiona of a reading lesaoa which they have not under- 
stood ; but hy esamining them on the construction of its 
sentences, and its auhject-matter with their open books before 
them ; and hy directing and encouraging their efforts to con- 
vey the ideas they associate with it in precise and accurate 
language. 1846, I. 230. 

1 have often felt glad that the questiona furnished to me 
compelled me in every instance to endeavour to aBceitaJn 
whether inquiries were made of the children how far they 
had profited by the pubUc ordinancea of reUgion. This is 
not the place to dwell upon the importance pf such inquiries : 
bvit if we regard the spiritual culture of the children, in the 
lowest sense of the terms, we should he very anxioue that 
they might join with understanding in the prayers of the 
Church, and be taught to value and think over the sermon. 
Sunday is the day when the minds of the poorer classes are 
most exercised ; and to many of them it is the only day when 
they have a stated opportunity of being addressed hy pereons 
of greater intelhgence and better education than themselves. 
It would he a good writing exercise, in most schools, on the 
Monday morning for the upper classes to be given their Bibles, 
with a view to their writing out the text, and what they could 
remember of the sermon of the previous day ; at first little 
would be done, but as more was produced, a mere reference 
to the passage of Scripture would leave a larger space for the 
summary* of the sermon, * * 

The first object in mental training is to teach children to 
read with intelligence, so that in after-life they may have lesa 
temptation to sit stupidly indolent over the fire in their cot- 
tages, or to seek for sensual gratification in the alehouse. 
And yet if we were to take the use that is made of lending 
libraries, or the tones with which the reading lesson is gone 
through in our schools hy even the most advanced children, 
tie a test of their capacity for understanding their native lan- 
guage, we should he led, 1 fear, to draw very unsatisfactory 
conclusions. * * The mode in which children in schools, 
even where considerable pains are taken, are usually queBtic 
on tiieir lessons (where the answer is given by 
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aX the book, and in maiiy^ instances by simply reading t 
clau^ that comes next to the leading 'word in the questioi 
seems to be seriously defective, if no other pains are taliea U 
set the minds of the scholars at work. Children should in 
be allowed to meet a word in their lessons more difficult thar 
ordinary without being asked to put another in its place : 
nearly as passible of the same meaning. Something, perhaps 
would be gained also in the way of teaching children to teat 
with interest the hooka of the school- lending library, if it wa^ 
occasionally permitted as a reward to the more intelligend 
children to emploj an hour in school-time over an amusing boon 
selected by the master ; but it would be a much greater sten 
in leading them to use their understandings if the readinra 
lessons were tested by requiring written answers to wr' 
questions, or by requiring an abstract of the lesson t 
written from memory. 1842. 164, 165. 
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1 greatest reliance to check the risings of offence, is 
pUced iipoQ the impersonal notice of every observed violation 
of Scripture precept, and of its consequences, in the gallery 
lessons, for which purpose the superintendent hands a note of 
diem, in a customary printed form, to the teachers in the 
several class-rooms. There is no system of rewards to any 
class of the children. 1847, 11. 365. 

On entering the school- room, the attearion of the visitor is 
at once attracted by its cheerful aspect. Accustomed to see 
poor cliUdren taught, standing, with & scrupulous regard to 
their eymmetricai distribution upon the school-room floor, 
and to aesonate these circumstances with a high state of 
discipline and mute attention, he is surprised to find the 
children of this school seated, in easy attitudes, at desks,- — 
arranged with little regard to regularity — in groups three or 
four deep ; each such little group of desks giving space to a 
class of about 20, intrusted to the charge of a single teacher. 
He observes a variety of posture about these children, an 
independence of attitude, and a contented expression of coun- 
tenance, which perhaps is associated in the estimate he forms 
of the school with indifference ; he is, therefore, astonished to 
leam. on the authority of all those persons who have carefully 
examined it, and whose judgment is on record, that the 
school is surpassed by no other of the same class in the 
progress which each child, from the lowest, makes in the 
technical branches of instruction (reading, writing, and arith- 
metic), or in the success with which those higher objects of 
education are pursued whose direction is to the formation of 
tiie religious character, and the development of the &culties 
of inteUigence and observation. The fact is, that a certain 
amount of independent action — elbow-room and breathing- 



space for the individual character — ia necessary to the health- 
ful and vigorous activity of a achool. And however unpleasant 
it may be to a person whose eye delights to contemplate it as 
a machine of imposing magnitude, having its parts disposed 
with a due regard to regiJarity, and awful in the sympathy 
of its numbers, or as a huge animal having a single volition — 
one great heart and one mighty pulse — the inspector who 
views it under a simpler aspect, as a means for the education 
of iMcA individual child, and who analyzes it with reference to 
that object, and judges of it by the degree in which that 
single object is accomplished, looks upon such matters with 
comparative indifference. 

To children a state of neirous senaibUity and restless 
muscular action is nntai-al. The senses are with them in 
process of education, and all the physical as well as the 
intellectual elements of the future man in progress of develop- 
ment. They are perpetually stimulated to that exercise which 
is necessary to tliia process of development. Whoever holds 
for a few minutes an infant in his arms will he conscious how 
aoou the atimulna is applied ; and whoever has watched its 
progress from infancy to childhood and maturity, wiU be 
aware how constant and how powerful is the influence which 
it exerts. To keep children always under drill, to compel 
them to a motionless position and a simulated attention, is 
to oppose and to do violence to it. To he real, their attention 
must be pleasurable. The most unfavourable circjimstances 
in which they can be placed in respect to their instruction are 
surely associated with that state of physical discomfort which 
takes away aU interest from their lessons. 

It is one thing for the teacher to win to himself the child's 
fixed attention — to bring about that state in which all the 
elements of its physical being are absorbed in its intellectual 
activity — and it ia another to compel the semblance of this 
attention. The one is the resource of an unskilful, and the 
other of a skilful, teacher. The former puts down that vivn- 
dty of spirit which is proper to a certam stage in the growth 
of the mind ; and when he has done violence to an instinct, 
and trampled out a light which Nature had kindled, he calls 
it discipline. To the other it is a resource ; he turns the very 
joyousneas of the children to his account — giving it that 
du-ection in which be most desires that their knowledge should 
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fructify — mmiatering with it new life to their flagging atten- 
tion, and winning their steps along the painful road by which 
it 18 his function to lead them, ^d that reatlessnesa, which 
is natural to the expanding mind not less than the growing 
body, he knows how to aatiaiy ; permuting continually the 
elements of instruction, and shifting, through an endlese 
succession of scenes, its sphere of observation and its point of 
Tiew. — A man like this lives in the moral elements of his 
school, not less entirely than in the discharge of its technical 
duties, and soon leams to sway the minds of hie children 
Almost as readily as he directs their school movements. 
1846, n. 26—28. 

It will be remembered, that in the best schools a large pro- 
portion of children are taken out of the streets, in which they 
are exposed to the most disorganizing influences, and that few 
of them are trained in habits of regularity and subordinatiou at 
their homes. At the same time their success in after-life will 
materially depend upon their respectful demeanour and promjit 
obedience to orders, while that external submission can bardly 
be enforced without producing a corresponding, though less 
complete change in their characters. Again, the noise made 
by a few refractory children is often sufficient to interrupt the 
business of a school : for sounds and movements which 
occasion little disturbance in a room of moderate size, or even 
in a. large school, where several masters are surrounded each 
by his own pupils, cause so much confusion in these echoing 
rooms, that the teacher's attention is of necessity called off 
from the important duties of instruction by every breach of 
order reported to him by the monitors, or otherwise forcing 
itself upon his observation. Admitting therefore that a school, 
where children who enjoy the blessings of good example and 
careful training at home are kept in subjection without sub- 
servience, Bud allowed considerable latitude in matters of 
minor importance, conveys a far more pleasing impression to 
the mind, and indicates the prevalence of higher principles 
and more thorough cultivation, I am still for my part convinced 
that such exactitude, which is maintained with least severity 
in those schools where it is most conspicuous, cannot be 
relaxed without danger to the children's character and im- 
provement ; that it is highly creditable to the skill, temper, 
and fljnmess of the teachers, and that it is one principal ci 



i the general efficiency of the schools no d d ra- 

tion. * * In some places children all w d to 

enter school after prayers, which are r d p ally at ■ 

cjuarter past nine in the morning. This 1 w Id be 

impracticable or mischievous in any scho 1 hi h ar n ' 
popular as to make parents regard the lo f h 1 g 
serious misfortune fur their children : and I am some 
doubtful as to the advantage of enforcing it ; for although thi 
school may not suffer in numbers, and may be improved ii 
efficiency, the children are seldom reclaimed, and lose a] 
opportunitdea of instruction, save such as may be offered ii 
the <»TeCched dame-schools which stUl exist in London. II 
should never be forgotten that there is a large mass of child- 
ren, who ore either altogether excluded or soon expelled from 
national schools by over-strict regulations. 1847, 1. 259, 260, 

A custom which forms tbe very portal of all this discipline 
is chat of assembling all the boys in the pliiy-ground, morning 
and afternoon, in regimental order, according to their classev, 
for inspection as to cleanliness, and then miu:ching them tq 
their several stations in the school-room. 1848, II. 253. 

I turn with great satisfaction to the consideration of the' 
model school : 120 children were present in it on the day o( 
my inspection. In the morning they are collected before, 
entering the school into a solid square in the play-ground ; one; 
of the school songs — generally a patriotic song, of which thej 
have an excellent selection — is then sung ; and as they sing 
they march to their places in the school in single file. At 
the opening of the school they are cullcctei! in two gToups,, 
each forming a solid square — an arrangement which is alaa 
ado]jted very advantageously for smaller groups or suhdivi-. 
sions, when under instruction in the class-room. A collect a 
then read, followed by a psalm or the lesson for the day. 
This is followed by an appropriate prayer and a short anthem.; 
A text of Scripture having been appointed on the previous 
evening to be committed to memory, some of them are called 
upon to repeat it. This is followed by a short explanation oj 
the text, — The doors having been up to this time closed, 
those boys who have since arrived are then admitted ; a 
the names of all being called over, these answer, "Late." 
They then sing a marclung song, and, as they sing, form thet] 
classes, I have thus particularly described the way in v ' ' ' 
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have nowhere seen it done in 
lanner. 1847. I. 574. 
it of school, roaxching, a well- 
aixanged system of elementary movements for hands, feet, &c.. 
are exceedingly conducive to good order, prevent or coreert 
listleaa and lomiging habits, and there is no reason why they 
should lie confined to infant's chools. 1845, II. 194. 

TTie attendance is good because the reputation of the school 
permits strict rules in this matter to be enforced. The doors 
are closed punctually ; five minutes after school-time is marked 
as "late ;" and none who come after the lapse of a quarter of 
an hour can join their several classes ; but, with the few 
who do not come at all, are made the subject of an absentee 
notice sent to the parents, by some other boy who has to 
retumhomein the du-ection of their habitation. 1847, II. 364. 
Another subject of deep importance, and well worthy of the 
earnest consideration of those who are interested in the right 
education of the poorer elassea of our countrymen, is the 
length, or rather I should call it, the shortness of time during 
which the children remain in our elementary schools ; the 
average duration of this seems to be (as I have had occasion 
to state before) less than two years — ^one year and three- 
quarters is probably the time — in wliich the chief instruction 
of their whole hfe is to be given, 1 speak here of the time 
spent in the juvenile school, and not in the infants'. If a 
cjiild be brought into the former at the age of seven years, he 
is, in a great majority of cases, removed from it — or continued 
in it with frequent interruptions — before he is nine years old. 
At that age he is considered by his parents old enough and 
strong enough to contribute somwhat by his earnings to the 
scanty income of the family. In agricultural places this is 
generally the case. He is sent out into the fidds, often fay 
himself, in lonely or unsheltered spots, to watch cattle, or to 
scare away birds, &c., for 10 or 1 2 hours of the day. It is 
piteous to conitemplate the effect of this "solitary freedom" 
on a child's mind and heart : he has noraeansof inprovement, 
the face of Nature is a scaled book to him, and other books 
be has none. If he were willing to read, it would be hardfy 
compatible with his uninteresting employment ; or if hej 
do liis, he very rarely has any taste for it. He drags 
the weary hours of the day without a thought 
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its end. He inquirea anxiously of any chance passer-h 
"What o'clock is it ?" He wlustlea through the day tnilj 
enough, for want of thought, * * Nor is it only thi 
shorlieES of time at schooi, but, (aa I took occasion to observe 
before) the method in which this time is shortened by idleneq 
and want of punctuahty. I find in my notes, that at on 
school prayers do not commence before 10 o'clock ; as tlu 
mastere say, "It's no use, we are au disturbed by children 
coming in late." It should be said, that the hour of opening 
aehool ie nine. I have not unfrequently observed 50 childr 
late, (. e. too late for prayers, in a school of not more th 
&Ke tiroes that number. The moat successful method 
(I believe) of remedying this great evil, is to close the dooM 
as the clock strikca, and nut upen them at all to any children 
who come late, whether in morning or afternoon. Thia 
method b practised in sereral of our best schools. The cam 
of the unpunctuality, no doubt, in the majority of cases, 
the parent ; if the child be sent home again, the parent is, i 
far as he can be, punished. * * Under such circumstancCT, 
the teacher must have an unusual amount of good temper to 
bear rightly the often- repeated annoyance, imd of cheerful 
diligence to continue his work with energy and in hope. He 
must, indeed, be gifted with that from wluch true forbearance 
to others and devotion of self alike proceed, and by which 
they are abundantly nourished ; he must have faith, simple 
faitii, that he is doing hia work in that state of life into which 
it has pleased God to call him. 1846, II. 178—180. 

Notwithstanding that so many valuable results might he 
collected from the registers at present in use, they are defi- 
cient in the following respects : — I. They supply. In respect 
to each child, no information as to the means of its previous 
instruction, the time it had been under such instruction, or 
the knowledge it bad acquired when it entered the school. 
2. They make no record of the child's progress, from class to 
class, to be consulted whilst the child is yet at the school, and 
whilst, therefore, any neglect may yet be remedied, 
preserve, after the child has left the school, no c 
the benefit tt has derived from attending it, or of the alleg 
causes of its withdrawal, or of its future destination. * 

There is in everj- schuo! a mass of children whose tendency fl 
is to gravitate, and who are allowed to do so, and to becoiap 




the dregs, of the school. To raise them would be a aerere 
task upon the master's patience or his industry, or, with hia 
other occupations, he finds it altogether beyond hia ability ; 
and he has the less reason to bestir himself in the matter, as 
it ia the part of his school of which nobody takes notice. It 
is in respect to this mass — making from month to month no 
progress in the school — remaining perpetually at the bottom, 
and under the influence of that monotonous and mechanical 
system which cliaracterizes the teaching of the lower classes — 
that the school principally changes its occupants. The more 
forward and promising children remaia ; their parents are 
commonly those best to do in the world, and there is the 
more reason to keep them at school, as they are getting on 
well with their learning ; besides, they are the moat useful 
monitors, and the utmost influence of the master, and some- 
times of the clergyman, is therefore used to retain them. But 
the mass of which I speak, representing the dulness and 
ignorance of the little community, composed for the most 
part of those children whose parents are the poorest, and 
amongst whom education is in the lowest eatimatioa, is in a 
state of perpetual change, unobserved by the managers, and 
seen without regret by the master; for it relieves him con- 
tinually of the heaviest portion of Ins responsibiUties. It is 
to this mass that 1 am desirous to direct the attention of the 
clergymen on the school committee by those columns of my 
register, in which I propose that "Ike date af the child's 
udmission into each successive class of the school should be 
recorded;" convinced that the instruction of the children who 
compose it is more important than any other function of the 
school, and that if it be duly attended to uo other useful 
object of the school will be neglected.* 1847. I. 153, 156. 

There ia another circumstance which may also have con- 
ttibuted very materially towards the improvement of discipline. 
The registers are now more complete, and much better kept. 
In many schools inspected this year I have been furnished 
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;h a list of the children in each class, stating the ni 
age, date of admission, class at entrance, and the total n 
ber of absences since the last examination, or during the laB 
year. On another column special remarks upon tlie conduo 
of each child are made by the teacher, and revised T 
clergyman. The efiects of thia systematic registratioi 
be felt by the parents and cbildren In many ways. It shoin 
them, at least what importaace is attached to the childien'd 
progress by the mani^rs of the schools, and it enables tha 
teacher to single out on every occasion the parents of th<d 
most irregular cliildren. in order to expostulate with them; 
They are generally surprised to find to what extent their owl 
irregularities have proceeded ; and, if not dead to the sens 
of shame, are inclined, so far as depends upon themselves, t 
correct the fault. 1846, I. 147. 

I have observed how the various good qualities in 
(like Christian graces in an individual character) usuallyj 
though not invariably, hang like links in the same chaii 
together ; insomuch that one is not unfrequently the exponent] 
of the whole. Thus laodeaty, personal neatness, qiiietnes 
of demeanour, obedience, regularity, diligence, and sattsfac 
tory attainment are generally found in company. Discipline, 
it is true, is sometimes seen in the more obsolete kind a' 
schools without attainment ; but rarely anywhere attainmes 
without discipline. — And here shall I be pardoned, if I meo^ 
tion what may seem a very trivial thing ; but one which see 
to me so incoDsistent with that cleanliness of habit which i< 
is the most desirable to maintain in schools (and moat especially 
in those for girls), that I am surprised it should have hither 
escaped more peremptory notice. I allude to the offensivfj 
method almost universally prevalent with school chUdreQ, a 
cleaning (as it is called by courtesy) their slates, 
substituteis practicable. A halfpenny worth of sponge attached 
to each slate by a string, and a bowl of water placed freafe 
every morning in each comer of the school, might m ' ' 
difficulty be adopted. 1850. II. 73- 

The discipline is admirable, it is nujjitaiiied apparentl]r1 
with great ease, and affords the evidence of a subordination^ 
influenced by moral causes, and cheerfully yielded, f 
this is apparent in the order and regularity of the school, it 1 
is greatly promoted by Uie school songs which accompany all 1 



the changes of tke classes, and which the children sing at 
they aaaemble and when they leave. The singing ia the more 
remarkable, aa its character is Tnaintaineii apparently with 
very little effort, and the sacrifice oEvery little time. Accus- 
tomed to oral instruction on the gallery, the children exhibit 
great power of attention, much quickness of apprehension, 
and greater resources of language than I am accustomed to 
find in schools of this class. They appear to he interested in 
wtat they are taught, to appreciate the value of learning, and 
to take a pleasure in it. That listlessaess of manner and 
dreaminess so intimately associated in the mind of an inspector 
with the aspect of an elementary school, had certainly no 
place here on the days of my inspection. The children, not 
less than their teachers, seemed to be in earnest in the business 
of the school, and the fervour and vivacity apparent on the 
one part, is at least commensurate with the zeal and ability 
exhibited on the other. 1846,1.376. 

In many schools great defects exist in the cleanliness and 
tidiness of the children, for which the poverty of their parents 
is generally urged as an excuse ; such an excuse, however, 
can scarcely he received, when the means of removing these 
defects are within the reach of all. In some instances, indeed, 
it may not he within the power of the poor to provide their 
children with unpatched clothes, or shoes and stockings ; but 
clean hands and mendings are within the reach of all ; and 
dirt or slovenliness should under no circumstances be allowed. 
1845, II. 240. 

is a village school ; the better learning of the children. 

obvious in the intelligence of their looks, has not taken away 
their rusticity ; a school crowded with sturdy, healthy, shy- 
looking, cottagers' children, clad somewhat better, perhaps, 
than the children of other schools, buf in garmenia of the 
same rude fashion and coarse texture. In regard to cleanliness 
a marked difference is, however, on closer observation, ap- 
parent. It is particularly to be seen in the hair of the girts ; 
down to the least cluld in the school, the head of each is ae 
cleanly, and the hair as glossy, as though a nursery- maid had 
bestowed daily care upon it. All this cleanliness is the 
result of the attention which the governess has been directed 
to give to the subject, andof tt public opinion favourable to 
it, which has, by judicious tt—'— — rn'rt. >ti?OTi created among 



e childrea themselves. Every girl is provided mth a hai 
I and comb, purchased by herself, and weara her ha 
In front, and long enough to be placed behind ti 
* Personal cleanliness is not, however, encouragi 
j; these children in the matter of their hair only, but i 
T tliittgs not leas likely to make it habitual. 
Vice, for inatance, in every week every child is ask( 
ether it has washed its feet, and there is reaaon to beliei 
Hiat ablutions of this kind are general in the school. 

Every child has, moreover, a tooth-brush, and washes i' 
teeth daily, a practice which Mr. Dawes was led to introdu< 
in the Bchool, thinking it would more firmly fix habits ( 
cleanliness in regard to other things, and because he wi 
informed on the authority of an eminent dentist that it waa 
precaution tending greatly to the preservation of the teet! 
and, therefore, of the general health. 

It is a characteristic distinction of this from other vilia^ 
schools, that it includes with the children of labourers thoi 
of shopkeepers and farmers. It was made up of these classi 
in the following proportions at my two visits : — 
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The village school teachers ha^e generally little appreciation 
of a play-ground as a place of moral discipline, but, if poaaible, 
appropriate the small area attached to die school-house for a 
gaxdeu, well aware that on the contiguous roads or commons. 
the ohildren. will find ample and more acceptable space for ttie 
exercise for which alone they would regard it as of any value 
to them. 1847. II. 13, 14. 

To very many schools there is no play- ground attached; 
and in many instances where there is one, it is altogether 
disused. A judicious, cheerful-minded master may learn very 
much of the character of his scholars in the play-ground ; 
and may moreover impart to them moral leasona there, which 
he tvill rarely have the opportunity of doing ii) the school' 
room. 1845. II. 219. 

The general want of play-grounds, and their disuse when 
existing, is a grievous defect in the management of an elemen- 
tary school, especially in towns. Of the advantages resulting 
Irom a proper use of the play-ground, I have spoken in my 

Report of the School ; and would only here express a 

hope that the subject may be carefully considered by those 
managers of schools, espemlly in towns, who consider the 
health of the children, moral discipline, and periodical recrea- 
tion, aa important features in a sound education. On the 
last matter, it should be borne in mind that the intellects, 
particularly of the young, will not bear a long continuous 
strain without injury. To what precise extent relaxation should 
be carried in parochial schools 1 am scarcely prepared to say. 
At the same time I would observe that, in my opinion, an 
interval of ten minutes every hour and a half, would hardly 
be time lost, if at such periods the recreation of the children 
was properly directed. 1845, 11. 240. 

Proper recreation for the children is unattendeil to : in 
many instances there is no break in the lessons from the time 
the children enter school until they quit it. 1846, II. 189. 

The greatest of these [evils which are common to the whole 
manufacturing districts] because the most general hindrance 
to the intellectual progress of schools — and, it must be feared, 
also, in some Instances, to their moral growth — is the existence 
in them of a class of children, called from the hours of their 
employment "sAorl timers." They are tho»e employed in the 
mills under the ajr "f IS. who. hv thelttt? Fartnn- lie:?u!ntion 



Bill, are only allowed to work short time, the other parts 
the working hours of the day they are to spend at schooL 
They come accordingly to school, altermitely morning and-) 
afternoon, for three, or, in a few casea, by an equally wiseJ 
and kind arrangement of the masters of mills, for four faoni 
of a day. The appearance of these poor children, for they ai 
both girls tuid boys, is painfully interestiag. Where others ai 
clean in person, and neat in dress, and happy in espression,— 
these are dirty and labour- soiled, in ragged and scanty clothes^ 
with heavy eyes and worn faces. In the clothing districta, 
their faces, necks and hands, are deeply stained with the h' 
of the dye used for the cloth. From the spinning mills thM 
come covered with the "flock," or as it is termed, "ti ' ~ ' 
of the yam — thar hair thickly powdered with it — tongleil 
especially that of the girls, as if no comb could ever p 
it ; the black velveteen dress of the lads, and the thick hrowi 
dresses of the girls, bearing on them plentiful memorials a 
the Bcene which they have just left — the mill, with it " ~ 
laden" atroosphere, and its continual whirl of machineryjl 
They seem to take their places in the school as if they ^' 
not belong to it, and had no business there. 1 thought thi 
in some cases which came under roy observation, the master 
did not strive much to make these poor children feel t' 

selves at home. In one instance they were all huddled 

t:^ether in a large class close to the door, in the coldest s 
most comfortless part of the room. I fancied, perhaps wrong 
that there was little notice taken of them in the business o 
the school. They were too closely packed to be at ease ; 
they either looked idly about them, or talked together, v 
their hooks at their mouths. I was struck with their appear 
ance, and inquired the reason of their separation from the r< 
of the school. The plea was that of necessity. The mastec 
professed himself unable to include them in the variou! 
without materially injuring the progress of the other children J 
There was some show of reason in this answer, 
thing seems plain — both charity and justice seem to demai 
it, that, whatever be the consequence, such an arra 
should not be allowed in our Church -schools. It surely c; 
neither be expedient nor right, that these poor, hard-worki 
children, should thus have a wall of separation built up betv 
them and their more fortunate school- fellows — if it be n 



kery to use this word — that they should have a mark set 
upon them as if they had done something deserving of punish- 
ment ? I fear that they have enough of suffering and sorrow, 
both at home and in their work, without adding any feelings 
of shame or bitterness in those which are, probably, the 
quietest hours of their lives, the hours spent at school, which 
e intended to raise them aliove the weariness and the priva- 
tione of their daily existence. I have often aat amongsl them, 
Mid questioned them as to their Uttle stores of knowle^ ; 
and thougli frequently very ignorant, I have always found 
them respond to a kind word or friendly look, whilst they 
□ to be humble and docile, and in many cases exceedingly 

attentive to any eiFort made to instruct them. At the 

school, where thu majority of children were of this class, I 
had much cause to be pleased, both with their intelligence 
and general conduct. The master there seemed to be interested 
' I them, and pointed out to me one or two hoys of great 
quickness and considerable acquirements, I remember, that 
he lamented the singularly wayward temper of one of them. 
If he did not answer the first question proposed, he would be 
silent during the remainder of a lesson. Now this is just the 
character of the uneducated animal man ; easily elated, easily 
cast down — noisy, or sulky. It is plain that comparatively 
little can be done for them by the most willing and able 
master, in the few hours of their short school-life. Yet some- 
thing more may be attempted ; and something more may 
, surely be done by better arrangements, and by a more earnest 
superintendence of this portion of a school ; wlulat it must not 
be forgotten, that, in their present state, they are a serious 
hinderance to the general progress of a mixed school. I mean 
a school where they are mixed with other children. 

I would venture to suggest an arrangement, by which the 
evil may be remedied, and at comparatively small inconvenience. 
I takefor granted, that there are some branches of instruction in 
our schools more important than others. In schools of difierent 
rank these will vary ; but there will always be a relative pro- 
portion in them. Let us call these "primary and secondary 
branches." In good schools, the primary branches will con- 
sist of religious instruction, reading, writing, and e ' ' ~ 
the secondary of geography, grammar, history, 
music, &c. In moderate schools, the primary 



same ; the secondary will consist of one or two subjects 
In inferior schools, the primary might be religious instnictii 
reading, and writing ; the secondarif arithmetic only. W 
regard then to these mixed schools, I would recognise t 
principle and act upon it — that all the children should learn t 
primary branches, and the "full-timers" only the aecondai 
and that they should he learning the secondary brand 
when the "short timers" were absent. Now this would 
easily done if the short timers came only at one time of I 
day, the morning or the afternoon. But the arrangemei 
which cannot he altered, is, that half come in the momii 
and half in the afternoon. I must, therefore, endeavour 
accomodate the school to their circumstances. And I mu 
all through the school, divide the classes into two parts, tl 
ft part may work with either set of short timers. Call t 
morning short timers A. the afternoon B ; call the first divisi 
of classes^, the second B; then (in each class) A and^ "« 
work together, so also B and B. When A is present, thi 
A and A will learn together -'the primary subjects ;" wh< 
A is absent, A will learn the "secondary." So again, wh( 
B is present, B and B will learn together the "primary su' 
jects ;" when B is absent, B will learn the "secondary." 
will plainly be convenient, in order to avoid too many clasa 
from the divisions of which I have spoken, to arrange the whi 
school in a few classes — four or five at the most. And ah 
in order to save time, which is doubly precious to the sh( 
timers, I woidd not change the subject of lesson so frequeni 
as is the case in our National Schools. 

I subjoin a time-table for two days, which shows general! 
the order of proceeding and the measure of time to 
occupation. It will be seen at a glance, that all the s 
learn the "primary branches" the same number of hours 
the week ; and half of the school learns the "secondary" fi 

Here the time, with one ejiception, is divided into shares 
three-fourths of an hour. For reasons given, this would 
the arrangement for a good school, but might easily be altei 
to suit the circumstances of an inferior one. All the she 
timers have religious instruction, and are present at praj 
once in the day. 

There are afeo what may be called minor evils to which 
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^oola in the mamj£icCuriiig districts are expoaed ; little, it 

tructive both of discipline and progress. One of these I 

noticed at . At ahout half-past three in the afternoon, 

I observed several boya going up to the master, and then 
leaving the school. I iaquixed the reason ; it was that they 
might go with the "baggings," that is, the tea, or the coffee, 
or afternoon meal, to their relatives in the different mills. 
For this purpose they were to lose an hour's schooling, that 
is, one-sixth of the akeady short time in which they are to be 
instructed in useful knowledge, and leom their duties ta God 
and man. 1845. 11. 280—283. 

The upper class makes a good abstract of a previous lesson. 
The short time girls are bad at first ; but, after they have 
been a little time iu the school, more anxious to improve than 
others. 1847, 1. 355. 

In some instances the spectacle presented was of a lees 

diaries, in a report upon an excellent school consisting chiefly 
of factory children, the following remarks : — "With special 
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attention to the point, I could discover hut little difference 
between the whole-day and half-day scholars of the upper 
classes. All are fused together, and the whole-day scholars 
sacrificed to the greater number. Tlie master saya that the 
half-day scholars are very anxious not to be left behind. In 
the lower classes there was many a sad instance of backward- 
ness and ignorance; e. g., boys of 11 and 12 years old 
scarcely able to read monosyllables." 1848, II. 15. 

A little girl in the school, of stunted growth, puny and 
precocious, baring attracted my attention by the industry' 
with which she was learning her lesson, I asked her age ; she 
told me that ' she was going of six,' that she stayed at home 
every other week to turn the engine for her mother, ber sister' 
then coming to school, and that she began to turn after break- 
fast in the morning, and went on until she went to bed at 
night. The girls commonly leave school to go to work when 
between eight and nine years of age. There was not one child 
in the girls' school so old as 11 years. 1847, I. 171. 

Many of the miUowners have already given an eart 
the spirit which will one day, I trust, inspire alJ of them ; 
when tbey wiil duly recognize that their "hands" have hearts 
to feel, minds to tlunk, and souls to be saved. The work of 
education here is very mainly dependent upon this good and 
conscientious feeling, which I believe is growing up among 
the master manufacturers. But in truth their interest aJso 
will, I am sure, in this matter be found in the long run 
on the side of their duty. They will find it cheaper to 
contribute largely to education than to have unintelligent, 
immoral, or ill-disposed workmen. If the people of that day 
had been well-educated, Arkwrigbt and Hai^;reave3 would 
never have had to ily from Lancashire for their lives — the one 
for contriving the water-frame, the other for inventing the 
spinning-jenny. * * But next there are the impedi- 
ments arising from the social state and habits of the parents. 
They work hard, but they also drink hard. They earn good 
wages, but they also spend them, and acquire no property, 
1850, II. 188, 189. 

A movement is going on in which seems to promise 

well. The members of 127 firms have announced their deter- 
mination to give a preference in employment to such hands as 
can read and write. This wiU overcome, to a great extent. 



the indifference to education so prevalent among' the parents, 
and which has been the greateet hinderance to education 
among the working classes ; and perhaps it is going as far in 
encouraging education as is possible without making it com- 
pulsory. 1850, I. 322. 

The opportunities of giving instruction to the children of 
the poor, either in urban or agricultural schools, are more 
limited than seema to be generally uuderstood, even by those 

who have bestowed great attention upon the subject I have 

no hesitation in asserting that in most places the children of 
either sex leave school at so early an age, that it would not 
be reasonable to expect that the lessons learned there have 
made any deep impression, much less that such habits have 
^en formed as may act as ciFectual restraints and safeguards 
to them in after-life. 1846. I. ISa. 

The children of these [agricultural] counties ordinarily must 
work in the fields at an early age, or their parents cannot sup- 
port them. 1 believe that 11 years will be found the outside 
average period that the population generally can attend the 
schools, though the girls may be retained perhaps a little later ; 
and that even during this period there will be many interrup- 
tions to the coulee of education at different seasons of the 
year, when the fanners employ the younger population in 
dropping seed, minding birds, pulling turnips, picking hops, 
and other such employments. The question then that the 
managers of schools in these counties have to consider, is. how 
can we under tiiese circumstances instil into a child of II 
yeara the greatest amount of knowledge, which shall have a 
beneficial influence both on his moral and religious character. 
and on his secular pursuits — which shall educate him, for 
this world and the next, as a Christian and as a citizen ? I 
hardly think it is yet answered. I have seeu no school which 
in every respect satisfies me that the utmost has been effected, 
which under the circumstances could be accomplished, though 
there are many in which laudable attempts have been made 
and considerable progress obtained to a right conclusion. — 
The managers of schools appear to me to have scarcely suffi- 
ciently studied what is appropriate to their own peculiar 
locality. They either satis^ tiemselves with adopting some 
certain system generally adopted in the neighbourhood, or 
they strive to render their schools equal to others, which have 



1 emiscuce to which from circumstances their awa 
uever could arrive. Thus their efforts are often wrongly 
directed, much valuable labour and energy is fruitlessly e 
hauated, and disappointment necessarily results. * * 

The employers of labour complaia, either with reason 
without, that the children attending National schools a 
unfitted for the work required of tlieir condition ; and, there- 
fore, occupiers of land generally are not merely indifFerent. 
but frequently entirely opposed to all education of the operative 
classes. The only method of overcoming this feeling, it 
seems to me, is to make the schools really practically efficient, 
by teaching ia them such subjects only as may conduce to 
form the mind of a labourer, and fit him for his fiiture careei 
' I am, therefore, led to think, that if it were possible to 
attach to every school land for the scholars to be trained in 
agricultural pursuits, it would be a very great improvement. 
The employers of labour would then see, that a positive 
advantage was attained, and the parents might also be induced 
to make some further sacrifice to procure an evident worldly 
benefit, which, however it may be regretted, is to most of 
them the ordy. or at least chief object why they send theil? 
children to school. 1850, I, 324—326. 

I find that in the dropping season, as it is termed, the boys 
between 7 and 9 years earn from Zd. to 5d. a-day ; am' 
parishes where straw-plaiting has been introduced, children of 
both seses are kept constantly at work from infancy ; and at- 
the age of 8 or 9 years, the most expert can earn about 3sv 
a-week. These are difficulties which it is impossible altogether 
to overcome. We cannot expect the parents to relinquish 
what is in some places their principal, and in all an important, 
source of income. This, however, shoidd only induce u 
try every means of giving the best instruction possible, 
some parishes evening- schools may succeed ; in others it may 
be advisable to admit young persons into the schools when- 
ever they are net at liberty by a cessation of their ordinary 
work. And finally, it seems highly desirable to establish^ 
within an easy diatince of small parishes good district schools, 
conducted by masters of reputation and talent, where, t 
the case in Scotland, well disposed youths may continue, and 
complete the studies begun in childhood. 1847, 1. 280, 281. 

Tiic long cessation of school business during the autumn. 
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much as it is til be regretted for the cluldren's sake, might be 
tnmed to good accoUDt by the teachers. Some of them would 
do well to spend the time in Norwich ; others might apply 
themselves dihgcntly to some neglected bnuich of study ; and 
I know not whether it would be pmcticahle, but it has occurred 
to me it would be very desirable, that the master should 
occasioQEiUy seek his children in the fields, make himself 
acquainted with the nature of their occupations, and, without 
■withdrawing them from work, take some opportunity of 
alludiog to subjects learned in school. If this were dorie 
jodidously — for it would obviously require great discretion- 
it seems not improbable that a master might persuade hie 
elder pupils, and some of their companions, to attend 
evening school. The experiment of such a school is i 
made in a village of Norfolk ; and in the summer I shall have 
an opportunity of learning the result. 1S45, II. 165. 

liie girls' school [has on the hooks] about 80 They are 

in a building which is tolerably convenient, having been 
erected as a little silk-factory, hut it is situated in a back 
court, lliis is rented by the patronesses of the schools, 
who have maintained them liberally for a number of yeart 
epit« of all the discouragements arising from the existing 
ignorance and lethargy of the surrounding population, which 
b more than usually estranged from any conception of the 
proper use of schools, by hereditary addiction to pillow- lace 
making and analogous petty manufactures by hand, in which 
the little ones are frequently employed so soon as they 
ait on end, and to which they devote an almost esck 
attention, however wretched the remuneration of their ee 
less twirl of the bobbins, to the great neglect of domestic 
duties and school instruction. Thus is created a race of 
mothers who in their turn make their children pursue the 
same hopeless and thriftless course to such an extent, that 
heretofore it has been thought necessary not only to admit 
the work of lace- making (or, as it now is, yimp-making) into 
the ^Is' school, but to permit it to engross the w/io/e of the 
sehool'lime, with the exception of only one hour per rfoy for the 
entire courBe of the school instruction in reading, writing, 
and ciphering, and Scripture; the average time for each of 
which subjects is, therefore, about a quarter of an hour per 
day. Not only is this the case with the upper section of 



ool, only five of whom are earning Is. per week, but the 
middle section of it. the children composing which are not 
engaged in the trade, hut in learning to sew. arc employed 
for as long houra with the needle, to the exclusion of all other 
lessons, the parents having no idea of a school but for u?ork, 
though nothing is directly to be got by it, and therefore 
insisting upon this employmeut of the children's time. StiU, 
with a skilled miatresa, the "little ones," it must be supposed, 
must receive a large share of good and happy instruction ; but 
as the mistress is required to be always present with the elder 
children, and has no means of curtaining-off the younger, she 
baa been obUgcd almost entirely to relinquish their proper 
instruction, because she has the unfortunate habit of making' 
it too interesting, and thereby exciting the attention of the 
rest of the school, to the neglect of the work. No wonder 
that a young woman, able and desirous to do something, is 
rather out of spirits with her office. Still she does the best 
that she can during the five-sixths of the Hcbool.time which 
is given to work (without too much attracting the attendon of 
her charge from their manual occupations), by a little oral 
instruction addressed simultaneously, or by reading aloud, 
occasionally teaching the littie ones quietly, and now and then 
singing; "but they cannot attend to two things at once." 
1848. II. aw, 263. 

Since, however, it cannot reasonably be expected that poor 
parents should relinquish the earnings of their children, even 
did they possess sufficient authority over them to compel their 
attendance at school, and since no school can succeed in co 
petition with claims so urgent, and in opposition to habits 
deeply rooted, it becomes a question of grave importance 
whether it be possible to give valuable instruction to the 
children without insisting upon regulations whicb virtually 
preclude the establishment, or speedily suspend the operation 
of National schools for girls. And excepting in those parishes 
where the resident proprietors are able to constrain the attend- 
ance of children, or to attract them by pecuniary rewards^ 
which of course must be rare and exceptional cases, the only 
way by which this can be effected woidd seem to be the com 
bination of industrial and remunerating employment with 
system of sound religious teaching, addressed to the heart and 
conscience, together with interesting and useful inforraution, 



7f the ctildren learn to work equally well, and with equal 
profit, the parents will surely prefer that they should be 
inetnicted in warm, well- ventilated, and commodious rooms, 
under the superintendence of persons responsible for their 
conduct, who would inculcate the duty of filiwl obedience, 
thau that they should continue tfl acquire their art in the 
crowded, unwholesome chambers where they are enposed to 
influences which, to say the least, are not calculated to raiie 
their morsl eharactw. It is objected that the occupation ia 
not that which the supporters of schools are geoerally desirous 
of encouraging, and that it is incompatible with the syBtem 
to which the teachers are accustomed, who have been trained 
in National schools. But the real que^ttion is not what is 
desirable, abstractly speaking, but what is practicable under 
existing circumstances. Half the school-hours are devoted 
to some industrial occupation in all the girls' schools which 1 
have visited, and it does not appear that straw-plaiting or 
lace-making requires closer attention, or a larger proportion 
of time. Nor would there he any great or inaurmoimtable 
difficulty in introducing some lesson, such as the repetition of 
hymns, plain discourses upon moral duties, or interesting and 
inslruotive narratives, read or delivered by the teacher, while- 
the hands of the girls are employed in a work so mechanical 
as hardly to require any mental application. I hope that, 
after a fair trial of the methods usually pursued, if they he 
found ineffectual to draw girls to school, or to retain them 
there, these suggestions will be taken into consideration ; for 
it would be painM to be compelled to admit that in so popu- 
lous a county as Bedfordshire all attempts must be abandoned 
toeducate the sisters and daughters, who will be the mothers 
and first teachers of the poor. 1845, II. 179, 173. 

This general contempt for the day-school ia most disastroua 
in its effects upon the home of the labourer as well as upon 
his character. The little arts of domestic industry which 
should be acquired by the girls are very ill acquired. Of 
domestic economy they have little conception. A spirit of 
rude "independence," as it is called, restrains them, as tliey 
grow up, from acquiring that better domestic training which 
service in well regulated households of the middle and upper 
classes would give them : insomuch that the districts most 
notorious for their poverty aadperiodJeddilHtatlffe precisely 
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_ which it is moat difficult to obtain household servants 

They are, indeed, districts of a sort of industrial gipsydom, 
which the young women, boys, and girls can find employme 
in some simple manufacturing occupation, without submittii 
to tke discipline of an employer's family, while the "litl 
ones" are employed in nursing the "babies," aad vain^ 
endeavouring to discharge household offices which beloc 
customarily to the elder females, and are never therefn 
properly performed ; the children being thug deprived of bol 
domestic and school training. 1847, II. 31, 32. 

There are places where parents are utterly indifferei 
whether their children be instructed at all or not ; such place 
for instance, as some villages near Hudderafield, where "tl 
parents profess themselves to be vinable to pay the child' 
school fee of twopence or threepence per week, but will, a 
the very same time, spend 5/. or even 10/. in matches ( 
pigeon shooting." * * But the places of indifferentiam ( 
gross neglect are few in the mass of my district. The vei 
general feeling amongst the parents of poor children is, thi 
they should be better instructed than themselves. 1850, 1. 15! 

[Statistics] tend greatly to strengthen the impression whic 
1 have derived from other sources, that, around the moderat 
amount of reaUy efficient instruction and really Christia 
training which prevails even in our best educated district 
there exists a wide margin of ajmrious schooling, without an 
good effect either upon the iuteUect or the heart ; and that if 
the remotest of the agricultural, as of the mining and manu- 
factiu-ing districts, it is this douht^ twilight that generall 
prevails, with no compensating superiority of rigorous educ 
tion among the middle and upper classes. 1848, II. 239. 

The great point accordingly to be aimed at, as things nc 
are, in the primary school b this : — How to give the greats 
possible amount of mental instruction and moral discipline 
the brief period through which the educatian of the schoj 
lasts : and how to render this amount of the greatest prnctic 
service for the entire remainder of human life. Viewed i 
this light it will be seen at once that it is not the school whic 
can bring forward a few showy and perhaps really suet 
pupils, that is doing the greatest service to the community 
that it is not the school where a master with certmu iitera 
tastes is conductiiig his elder class into branches beyond thi 
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probable sphere in after-life, which is accomplishing the most 
real and beneficent purpose. Such schools, it is true, will 
oft-times make a striking impreBsion upon a stranger, especially 
when arranged for a simultaneous examination. The know- 
ledge drawn out will seem quite surprising, and the ready 
answers of the few will shed a false hght upon the many ; 
while the masses of minds which fill up the lower and central 
forms, and never rise at all to the higher, if observed in their 
after-progress, might give a very different turn to our whole 
judgment. 

If for the Fake of example, we suppose the case of a school, 
placed in the centre of a district from which 150 or 200 child* 
ren require to receive daily instruction ; — then the true object, 
which Buch a school should aim at is — to exert the greatest 
influence for good «pon the largest number possible. If a few 
scholars are stimulated and the rest comparatively neglected, 
ths whole amount of benefit done to the neighbourhood ts 
very inconsiderable. On the contrary, though no striking 
results should appear at an examination, yet if a master be 
placed in such a locahty who is really devoted to his work, 
who feels teaching and training to he his proper destiny, who 
succeeds in gaining the affections of his pupils, who softens 
them by kindness, moulds them by a iriendly sympathy with 
tiieir wants, instils the knowledge of things rather than words, 
and awakens wholesome sentiments in the minds of the entire 
mass, such a school is assuredly accomplishing a great work 
with the mental and moral improvement of the 
ity. I feel it important therefore to state that this 
considerarion baa always been one element in the judgment I 
have been called to exercise upon the efficiency of different 
institutions ; and I would here record my behef, that many 
schools by no means taking the highest intellectual standing, 
if tried by such a test will be found amongst the best in their 
a^iregate effect on the population around them. 

To keep such an end as this strictly in view, demands I am 
aware, considerable seK-denial and self-restraint on the part 
of the teacher. There is almost always a tendency to nim at 
something that will lell upon an outward observer, and many 
parents unfortunately encourage and almost necessitate a course 
of this kind by their looking rathn" at whet their children 
can do, than considering wfmt M:">< f- >,. -......'..,. i " " 




[ainciptes and mental Itabits. It t» impossible therefore t 
impresia upon parents too strongly the more solid purposes ( 
educiition in reference to the future life of their children-—* 
to inilme the schoo!maBter too deeply with the sentiment tiu 
he IB not merely preparing boys to pass an examination o 
certain subjects, but training a pliant mass of human though 
feeling, emotion, impube, and moral purjiose for the great ai^ 
uncertain future. This is the beat antidote to the dieappoini 
ment he experiences, when his best scholars leave him just < 
they are doing him credit ; and when he has, like Penelopi 
to renew a task which seems ever completing and yet nevi 
completed. 

Real and Technical Knowledge. ^Anothei consideration 

have found it requisite to keep constantly in view as a lu 

(•bssary element in school inspection, is to distinguish in eao 

case between the amount of real, and the amount of techaia 

knowledge imparted. The tendency to allow school-inatnu 

tion to run into the mere inculcation of words, phrases, an 

. technicalities, though by no means so general now as formerl' 

• yet prevails to a very considerable extent throughout tl 

.• country. The temptations to such a course are so great, an 

the immediate advantages to the teacher so obvious, that 

requires a constant watchfulness to repress it — and a constaj 

restraint upon the apparent progress of the cliildren to li 

their actual perceptions of things keep paceVith their memoi 

for words. 

Words we know are but the symbols of ideas, and it i 
impossible that such symbols should signify or convey moi 
to the mind of the child, than he has been enabled by propt 
truning to Ihink under them. Hence all explanations, a 
proofa, all analyses, of whatever kind, aa they are carried o 
by means of words, presuppose in the mind of the hearer 
certain amount of mental experience already gained — a certai 
capacity already developed of grasping the meaning of termi 
and of seeing by the eye of the mind the thing which is si( 
nified by them. This fact is 1 fear too often lost sight of I 
the teacher. It is forgotten that a technical knowledge of 
subject does not necessarily involve any real knowledge of 
at all : and that the power of acquiring words, wliich is i 
remarkable in the child, may easily cast a veil over the re 
ignorance which lies hidden behind them. To deal with tl 
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memory ai the child is infinitely easier than to deal with its 
perceptive fapulties and ita intellect. The amount of verba! 
information which may he stored there in a short time is quite 
extraordinary : but it ia not possible that it should be as 
qnickly digested, arranged, and rendered vital. The. words 
which a. child so readily employs in answer to set questions 
may seem to indicate the moat precise and complete acquain- 
tance with a subject ; but I have been convinced by many 
observations, that frequently no ideas whatever are attached by 
him to the terms he employs, and that if he do attach any, 
those idead are to a great extent incorrect, and to a still greater 
extent inadequate. The consequence of this will always be 
that little permanent good is effected. Knowledge digested, 
reduced to experience, made a part of our whole system, of 
thinking, is never lost ; verbal knowledge on the contrary 
passes away almost as rapidly as it is acquired. Hence the 
superior importance of learning a little really and fully over 
the acquisition of whole sciences if they are but lechnically 
inculcated. 1850. II. 4(54—467. 

It cannot be too strongly urged on the attention of those 
who are interested in this most important subject, that a 
great number of children, probably one-fourth of those who 
ought to be under education, are not attending at all in ele- 
mentary schools ; that at least one baU of those included in 
them are there for a short period and at irregular intervals ; 
such that their actual school-time ia not one -third of their 
apparent school-time; and that the average stay of those 
attending regularly at our National Schools does not exceed, 
if indeed it reaches, the term of two years. * * j must 
express my conviction that, unless some means be devised for 
securing a longer and more regular attendance of children in 
elementary schools, all other improvements, whether in the 
number and fitness of the teachers, in the quality of books, 
in the quantity of other apparatus, in the size and convenience 
of rooms, &c., will produce very little effect. A great ma- 
jority of children ^vill go from them without any solid 
instruction, with not one good habit formed, nor one tendency 
to evil suppressed ; with some power of acquiring evil know- 
ledge, to which they will be always most prone ; but with no 
taste for higher hterature, the difficulties of which will not, 
by the little learning of the school, be at all removed from 
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them. 1847. I. 452—454. 

The degree of application proper to be given to each branch 
ought plainly to depend on the length of the period during 
wlucli the child is tikdy to attend school, as well as on the 
comparative importance of the branch : yet very often these 
circumstances are not conaidered, so that the boy who is to 
leave achool at eight or nine years of age is no otherwise 
instructed than the one who will remain six years longer; 
and perhaps hia attention is much turned to some things 
more properly forming parts of a lengthened and Taried course 
of education. Thus in one elementary school, there h a 
minute acquaintance with the geography of the Holy Land, 
■while yet there is much ignorance of the first truths of 
religion. * * On the other hand, there are some schoolg 
in which it cannot be said that one subject is studied to the 
prejudice of another, for all are brought forward in nearly 
equal degree, and, what is more, Bimultaaeoualy ; so that the 
lesson cannot be called a lesson of reading, spelling, granunar, 
geography, or Scripture history ; lor, short though it be, it is 
a lesson on all of these subjects at once, seldom two questions 
in succession lighting upon the same province of knowledge. 
It is unnecesaarv to observe, that the first and last effect, if 
not the very intention of this wilful confusion, is to prevent 
everything like a steady exercise of attention upon the matter 
so transiently presented. Occasionally, from some prevailing 
bias in the teacher's mind, the lesson is completely transferred 
from the subject with which it professes to be occupied, and 
settles upon ground altogether different. The lesson in 
religion, in this manner, sometimes becomes a mere lesson of 
etymology, natural history, or grammar. * * It is well 
that every possible facility should be given for the acquire- 
ment of any branch of knowledge : and whatever virtue there 
may be in the toil of the acquirement, it is always right to 
seize the result by the easiest and shortest process. SomiC 
teachers, however, would escape the still inevitable difficulty 
by simply over-looking its existence, and by encouraging in 
their pupils much of the same temper of mind with which 
they would address themselves to any mere amusement. 
Effort, however, it must always be remembered, is the neces- 
sary condition under which all education takes effect : and all 
effort is essentially serious. It is better, therefore, for real 
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inEtruction, and better as a preparation of habit or the future 1 
pursuits of life, that the school-room should be a scene of 
strenuous application and of earnest feeling in regard to every- 
thing which is there presented to attention. * * Faults of 
method may be expected at least as frequently as they are , 
found, when it is remembered how few of the teachers have 
any opportunity of seeing other schools, not to apeak of better I 
thantiieirown. The Normal institutione are of too recent origin ' 
to have yet had any considerable influence throughout the 
country ; and it is only within the Ia£t few months that they 
have commenced with those arrangements for greater uaefulnesa 
which the public grants have enabled their directors to make, 
1846, II, 337—339. 



CHAPTER IV. 



INDDBTRIAL OCCrFATIONt 



AT there is a large play- ground, surrounded by 

small gardeuB, which are cultivated hy the children who 
have earned the privilege hy their good conduct. This plan 
cannot be too strongly recommended. It promotes habits of 
cheerful industry, ^ves a practical illustration of the laws of 
property, and lifords a ready and saLisfectory test of the 
discipline, and even of the feelings of the school. I have 
strongly recommended the introduction of thia system in 

village- schools, as, for instance, at , where there is a 

site of more than an acre in extent. 1 am, moreover, of 
opinion, that more eirtensive benefits may he secured by 
gradually making such allotments the foundation of an indus- 
trial school. 1845, II. 163. 164. 

[There are] 18 garden allotments awarded to tlic most 
deserving boya. These allotments appeared skilfully culti- 
vated under the superintendence of the master. Mr. . 

I was iuforraed that the boya worked in their gardens during 
their leisure hours only, and that they enjoyed the produce 
of their ovm allotments. 1850, 11. 173. 

The average wages of the labourer are 9s. per week. The 
allotment system is adopted in the parish, as it is also in the 
school. A large field is set apart for this latter purjioae by 

two ladies, the Misses . who let the land to the best boys 

of the school on the following conditions : — Each boys at the 
school — considered elipble above 12 years of age — is allowed 
to rent four perches of land, at a halfpenny per week — to be 
paid weekly. He is not restricted as to cropping, but of 
course is liable to be ejected if he neglect to cultivate his land 
properly. At the time when 1 visited this school in August 
last, there were 11 of these young tenants, all of whom ap- 
peared to be working their gardens well. The appenrance of 
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the mope, conaiBting of potatoes, cabbages, acd turnips, &c., 
was very promising. One little fellow, about 13 years of age, 
told me that, after paying his rent and other expenses attend- 
ant on cultivation, lie had saved 5i. since Lady-day la8t._ 
The hoys keep a regular debtor and creditor aceount, whichi 
is always ojieii to the inspection of the managers of the achool. 
1845, 11. 216. 217. 

The InduBtrial School al [writes Ihe Carate of llie Parish,] 

was grafted on Ihe Nntiunal School, chiefl; m order to give the 
elder boje a longer time fur receiving education. About 20 have 
thus been retained for a longer or shorter period, at school, llie pre- 
■ent nuinber employed being 10, afnham most have heen so retained 
for the full period, two years. Our average number at the National 
School is bftwecD 50 and GO. The industrial school commenced in 
Ocloher, 184T; T acres of land were taken into cultivation, and a 
gardener engaged, at 16s, per weeli, to act as general manager and 
instructor of the bojs in gardening, &c. The boys work under him, 
and are sent to acliool as nfCen aa the; can be spared, tvhich, for the 
elder onea, ia generally half of every day ; for the jounRer, more. 
By this method tbey have the opportunity of learning all liinds of 
gudening and farm-work; which is much better than if they had 
merely a little plot of ground to cultivate separately. Several of 
them have thus become very good gardeners. They are paid regular 
wages, in proportion to their age; and some are boarded with the 
above -meotioned gardener in the place. Of (he T acres, from 2| to t 
ncrea are kept for garden crops (fur which there is a good market in 
Leamington), and on the rest are grown wheat and beans. The former 
pay far Ihe best; particularly soch crops as lettuce (early in the 
jear]JI polatoes, and canliflowers. Kvery kind of garden stuif, hnw- 
over, is grovcn. Our vegetsbles gained ihe first priie at the last 
Leamington garden show. Piga are kept, and are esseDlial, bnlh for 
their manure and in order to consume much of the refuse of the 
garden, which would otherwise be wasted. They serve to consume 
also all oar crops of beans, turnips, mangel wurzel, &e. The land 
has been altogether oultivsted by the spade, which has made it very 
expensive ; but regard was always rather had to fnlure, than immidi- 
ate success ; and it will be seen by the accounts, that expenses have 
much decreased the second year in romparisoo with the first; and 
this decrease will rerliiinly be very mncb greater in the coming year. 
In fact, we hope (hat henceforth it will do more than remunerate as. 
The boys' wagea vary from 3», Gil, to 1«, per week, according to their 
age. The 10 now regularly employed vary in age from 16 to II. 
Iliree of them have been latterly boarded at an expense of 2a, 9ti, 
pel week, instead of receiving wages. Some others, taken out of 
the National school, are occasionally employed. The pis 

boarding them answers best, as there is a (rreat deal of i ' 

garden produce which they can eat. " * 
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All the crops of the present jeer (1849) are lo be ndded In this 
account in fuvour of the recelpla ; Ihey are very good, and Ihe pota- 
toes promise fell. I85<), I. 123, 134. 

The school is that of the pauper union of , and 

consists of 32 boys and 19 girls, who occupy a prirate dwell- 
ing-house, rented, with four acres and a half of land, in the 

rural village of , about four miles from the workhouse. 

It is placed in charge of a master, acting in the double capa- 
dty of master of the house and Echoolmaster, and of his wife, 
who is the matron. The girls are occupied in household 
work and dairy work, and in washing, ironing, and baking, 
and making and mending their own clothes. Three, and 
occasionally four cows arc kept, and from four to eight pigs 
and a pony. Of the boys, 17 are above 10 years of age, hut 
not above 13; and 15 of these, with the assistance of the 
master, cultivate the land, and look after the cowa, the pigs 
and pony. * * 

pTiesB 15 hoys] earn a good deal more than the cost of 
their dinners dally ; and I think I am justified in assuming, 
that the like number of boys of similar ages in any village 
school aided hy the master, having the same facilities 
cultivating the same number of acres of ground, and devoting 
to the cultivation of it the same number of hours daily, might, 
in tike manner, earn for themselves, and for three or four of 
the elder girls employed in the work of the dairy and the 
kitchen, a meal daily, of much humbler fare perhaps than that 
of the school of which 1 have spoken ; but probably i 
substantial and more abundant than they could get at hi 

t improve with any improvement in the cultivation of 
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the land or with any increnae in the industry of the little 
labourers. The value of improved methods of cultivation and 
greater industry could scarcely be broug-ht home to them 
under any other form, indeed, in which they would be so 
likely to undei'stand it. Whilst by this arrang-ement the 
training of the chddren in habits of fore-thought and industry 
TDuld be provided for, the removal of a portion of the burden 
of their maintenance fi-om tlie parent would probably secure 
their attendance at school to a more advanced age. Thus, 
what WBS Eacrificed of their school learning oa the one hand, 
by setting apart only half the day to it, instead of the whole 
day, would be gained on the other hand by their continuing 
at school longer. 

The value of tEiat moral influence which might, by a judici- 
ous master, be exercised over the boys when associated with 
them during their hours of labour and at their meaU,* will, I 
«n sure, be appreciated by every practical educationist. It 
is during these hours that the real characters of the children 
become known, and at such times that the springs of action 
among them may he influenced and controlled, and the public 
opinion of the school brought over to the side of the school- 
master. 

It is, however, after all, necessary that some provision 
should be mode for those labours upon a farm which are 
performed by children. The birds must be driven from the 
fields" of growing com, the cattle, the geese, and pigs must at 
certain seasons be watched, and in certain counties the wheat 
must be dibbled and the potatoes picked. Any attempt 
to deprive the farmer of the labour of the children in these 
times would not be reesonahle in itself, and would probably 
fail of its object. Peace should be made between him and the 
schoolmaster. To this end it might be arranged, that when 
the farmer wanted any such assistance upon the farm, he 
should come to the schoolmaster, who would be bound to 
provide for him (so far as the numbers in the school admitted 

TirinEuiK biq bn^ md bntter, l 

U^B^ to the hjgli monl Kms ktiil ^dpuiia at thst remi 

most perfcot ldB» ire cui form of a achool : ■■ ' — 

ordod (iibIIj, ud, oT ths proper relil 
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services of as many boys not under 10 years o 
as lie might need ; tvith this condition, that the same child . 
should not be employed more than one-half of the day, being 
relieved, wlien his half-day was finished, by another boy ; and 
that then, returning to the school to take his meal, lie should J 
give the afternoon to his books Thus every child above lO'J 
years of a.ge working half the day, either for the school or theB 
fiirmer, would devote the other half to his learning. In thefl 
arrangemeut I have proposed, the farmer would probably find ■ 
his advantage as much as the boy. That kind of labour which j 
the boy has to do, and which depends upon his attentioi 
watchftilness, would probably be the better done when he is! 
relieved of half the wearisomeness of it ; and wlien, for any T 
neglect of it, he is made responsible, not only to the farmer | 
but to the schoolmaster. 

There are times when very few boys are required on th 
farm, and others when the farmer is glad to get as niapy a 
he can, it would therefore be aa advantage to him to aui 
himself in this respect, and not to be compelled to pay the I 
children wages all the year round when he only wants them | 
at certain seasons. The wages of the boys lie employs, 
ing in amount from Is. Gd. to '2.t. Sd. per week, tbe farmerl 
would be required to pay to the school-fund ; this being about I 
the sum which the boy would earn by labour on the school- r 
form, and which would pay for his board. 1850, I, 10 — 14.J 

Schenif of Indastrial Inttructien in tht Nalianal Sclwolif 

Every buy aged 11 years or inore has n garden of two poles 
free, lo cullivaLe for hia imn use ; anil kerps a debtor and erctlitor | 
account af the value of tbe produce and of ibe expencee of liii 
den. Ever; boj is employed one hour and a half Id the aflei 
duly, GTcepl on Satiirduy, ia cultivatioK hia uwo gardea, 
cultlToting a plot of ground for tbe beneBl of Ihe school estublisbiDeat, J 
or in some other indnslrlal occupBtion. On Salardaye tbe boys ar 
employed from 9 o'clock a. m. till noon in unltivating their awn i 
the school garden, or in Borne other induslriul ocr.upatioa. The bays 1 
are tmcouraged in working in their own gardens in play-boiin and I 
before and after school -bonrs. The boys are employed in clnuiig of | 
four, alternately, every Friday, from 8 till o'cluch a. lu., in clean- , 
ing knives, pumping water, and chopping wood, for tbe giils* indUB- l 
trial school. I'ecuaiary and other rewards are given to thusu boy* 
wbo Diiltivftie most successfully their own gardens, who keep the I 
best account of the cost and pioduce of their gardens, and who are ff 
most punct>iBl in attendanne. On some occasions, when Ihe boys 
work in the garden at extra hours, Ihev are paid for their labour. 
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lira Tor industrial occupations of (he girU.ia addition lo those 
commoaly emplojed in knitting, sewing, SiC, are, on Monday after- 
noon, not exceeding one hour, in making an inTcntory of lOolliM In 
be washed, in sorting; and putting them in xviak ; on Tuesday mnroing 
not exceeding three hours, id washing aud cooking ; od Wednesday, 
not exceeding lialf an lioar in the morning and half an hour in thi; 
anerooon, in drying clothes ; on Thursdaj , not eicecdiug one hour 
iu the aCternaun, in damping, folding, and atarohing; on Friday, 
not exceeding two hours in the afternoon, in ironing, mangling, Ifc.; 
on Saturday, three hours iu the murninj-, in baking, sewing, knit- 
ting, cleaning, ^c. 

Names of boys who have gardens, and value of the produce of Iheit 
plots, since Jnly, 1840, to Micbaelmaa, 1>I4!> :— 

£. I. d. £. t. d. 

IU Si 



1. 


H. H. 


July 10 


10 


2 


10 


A. L. 


Aug IS 


s. 


T. H. 




17 




11 


J. L. 


Aug 23 


3. 


C. C. 




15 




12 


r. (J. 




4. 


C. W. 




12 




13 


J.E. 




a. 


J. G. 




12 




U 


A. U 




s. 


D. C. 








IS 


W.J. 


Sept. 11 




E.S. 




11 




IB 


F. W. 




e. 


D. 0. 


Aug. IS 


10 




17 


A. L. 




0. 


R. S. 




10 











1850. 1. 70. 71. 

One great obstacle to their [Industriiii Schools] establisiiment 
seems to be, the late hour at which our children nre nssembled. 
namely, nine o'clock. In France, i understand, the children 
Tcry frequently meet at eight. If this plan were adopted, an 
ad^tional hoiu' would he gainedforinteliectnal exercise during 
the morning, when the mind is heat fitted to receive impres- 
sions. Four hours' mental work, with short intervale, is I 
imagine, as much as children of the age of 10 to 12 years can 
sueblia with success during the day- In corroboration of thie, 
it will usually be foimd that girls in schools receive instruction 
under the same teachers as the boys, and are their equals in 
proficiency, although they are always employed during the 
afternoons in industrial occupations. By this means the wliule 
of the afternoons might be devoted to works of industry ; boys 
might be instructed in those branches of ^ricultural pursuits 
which would be useful to them in after-life ; the master of the 
school would be benefited by the relaxation and out-door 
employment iu which he was engaged ; moral teaching and 
discipline would be as effectually carried on iu the field as in 
the schoal>nwm, a ~ * ' 
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i inability of tbe boygJ 
m properly the \ 



vticli is now so frequently tbe case, tbt 
when they leave the school, to perfor 
allotted to them. 1846. II. 185. 

Some good elementary books on agriculture i 
needed to put in the hands of children in village school 
Something which apphea to their own daUy life ; ' ' ' 
method of gardening, of drmning, of manuring ; the habiti 
and quahties of animals ; the way to fatten beasts, poultry, &c. | 
how to preserve meats, eggs, &c. ; the application of hors 
power In tillage ; the succession of crops ; good methods c 
irrigation. And for girls, hints on domestic matters applica 
ble to their own sphere as farm servants, not the kousehoi 
servants of towns. 1850, I. 317. 

The expediency of some form of instruction which should hav^ 
for its object to impress upon the minds of the children t 
elementary schools the principles of integrity in the c 
affairs of life, the necessity of providence and forethought, tlM| 
rules of discretion in the ordinary dealings of man with n 
and the laws which govern our social and political relationi 
has often been insisted upon. 1850, I. 

I do not want [writes the Vicar of ] to teach then 

political economy, and talk to them much about productive 
and unproductive labour ; but I want them to understand, tl 
the man who needlessly throws himself on the parish for si 
port, partakes in some measiu'e of the character of a thief, e 
is not doing his duty in the situation in which God 1 
placed him, — in the way which Christianitv requires. 
1. 104. 

It is of great consequence to make every child understand 
that the penal laws are intended, and do operate for tb( 
benefit of the weak and unprotected ; tliat only his breach tf 
what common sense will tell him are duties can make tl 
laws his enemies ; that the magistrates and all the subordins 
officers of the law are in reality his true friends, and his wor* 
foes are those who would persuade or urge hira to a fruitlei 
and criminal opposition. 1846, I, 145. 

"After the school," says Mr. , "had been openit 

rather more than two years I began giving to the teacher 
and the more advanced of tbe school children, short cxplai 
tiona of a phUoaopliic kind, and in a common sense sort ( 
way, of the things almost daily passing before their eyes, 1 
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of the nature of which tliey had not the aligh test conception," 
"In euhjecta of this kind, and to children, mere verbal explan- 
ations, as erery one will perceive, are of no use whatever ; 
but when practically illustrated before their eyes by experi- 
ment, they become not only one of the most pleasing sources 
of instruction, but absolutely one of the most useful." 1850, 
I. 16, 17. 

It has often Btruck me, and the observation has been 
frequently made to me by those who are conversant with the 
aul^ect, that the instruction given in it [needle work] ih very 
unmethodical and clumsy. As much time seems to be lost in 
its elementary parts as in learning the alphabet on the old 
method. A needle and thread and a small piece of calico are 
put into a little girl's hand, and she is often left much at liber- 
ty to prick her fingers or make holes in the cahco as she 
pleases. Little positive instruction ia pven to her. Bad 
habits are formed, habits of inattention, unreadiness, and tar- 
diness in her work. Nor is it in general the case that the 
miatreHs is not qualified to give instruction, or that she herself 
is an unskilled needlewoman, but the work is allowed to 
proceed for some time without methodical and constant teaching. 
When the child has wasted months on that which might have 
been acquired in as many days, and taught herself in a clumsy 
way that which ought to have been imparted skilfully, then 
some attention is paid to her, and some trouble is taken that 
she may, in a great measure, unlearn what she has acquired. 
Yet there are some schools where this branch of industrial 
inatruction ia rightly undertaken from its first elements. 
1850, I. 156. 

A steady progression is observed from the simplest to the 
more difficult operations of fixing and stitching, of darning 
and marking ; but It seldom appeared that even the eldest 
classes received specific inalTuction in the economy of materi- 
als, to the extent contemplated at the central school. The 
order, assiduity, and progress universally exhibited in this 
department, maJce me hesitate to criticise proceedings in a 
mystery of which I know so little ; but it has always struck 
me tliat a httle waste paper, in these times so abundant, 
might very beneficially be cut up in each school in the course 
of the year, in illustrating the practical geometry of 
out," In the top sewing class. Knitting is still tat 



if tlie schools, being yet much practised in the ren 
parts of the country : and in proportion as a. school is fi 
and neglected, did I find -'fancy- work" to abound in it, 1 
ever wretched the character of the neighbourhood ; for t 
teacher, under such circumstances, seeks to please only t] 
children and their parents, who are often exceedingly f 
the little meretriciouB clevemesB tbus exhibited. * 
the ^Is' achoola generally, the children are allowed to e 
for their pftreats, one or more days in every week, hut for tl 
rest of their time they are employed on the school accoc 
Kence sometimes arises at the end of the year, a trifling p 
fit towards its expenses, which, however, is very dearly can 
in the unfrequent instances in which tlie making of linen take| 
precedence of the making of women ; or in other words, whei^ 
ever the completeness of the course in this invaluable branta 
of domestic education is at all sacrificed to expertnes: 
in some one or two operations, obtained by a d'vis' n 
more worthy of a iuctory than of a school 
course of instruction in domestic economy he 
food, fire, clothing, health, and cleanlin dmglji 

wanting in these schoob, and would proi h b b" 

antidote against indolence and vanity, whil v d ff 
occasion for much healthful exercise of all th f a u ties of tl 
mind. A proper manual of such a course has yet to be pro 
vided ; but I think it would very gladly be adopted when o 
drawn out, and made familiar to the teachers ; for it is not 
be supposed that the ladles who are most sensible of t 
danger to which I refer can object that their protegees i 
be qualified to exercise, in all gentleness, as much and a 
an influence a& possible upon their future companions in li 
to say nothing of the qualifications for domestic service w ' ' 
they would thus acquire. X847, II. 105 — 107. 

The children in the liigher classes are provided with Ib]^ 
bagH, made of brown hoUand. * * The monitor of ea(4 
desk is furnished with a pair of scissors, thread-paper, needle^ 
case, and a hag large enough to contain all the implen: 
that belong to her desk. They are also supphed with a 
thimbles and needles, for which they are responsible tc 
platform monitor. The children in the lower classes i 
coloured cotton for the class work, as it renders the s 
more conspicuous, and consequently facilitates general inspec 
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tioB. It also excites an interest, as the promise of a choice of 
some pretty colour ia a. strong inducement to a child to perform 
her work neatly. * * For the details of the instruction in i 
each class, I must refer to the "Manual. The first class is 
for hemming, in two divisiona, one composed of those who 
have not learned to fix a hem, and who are taught on waste 
paper, as being less expensiTC than linen or cotton, and 
answering the purpose just aa well ; and a second, in which 
Ihey practise hemming on small pieces of calico. The second 
class, also in two divisions, is for sewing and feUing, and ran* 
ning and felling ; the first division learning to fis their work in 
paper, and the second to execute it. The third class is for 
drawing threads and stitching; the fourth, for gathering and 
fixing gathers ; the fifth, for button-holes ; the sixth, for 
making buttons and sewing them on ; the seventh, for her- 
ring-bone stitching ; the eighth, for darning ; the nintli, for 
making tucks, and whipping; and the tenth, for marking. 
The eleventii is the finishing class. There is at present no 
knitting or netting class ; and fancy work is expressly exclud- 
ed and discouraged. 

'■As it is highly desirable that the children, as soon as they 
have learned to work, should be employed in something useful, 
this class comprises the girls who have passed through the 
preceding, and are here engaged in making and completing 
garments. The children in this class are taught economy in 
purchasing, cutting out, and repairing various articles of 
wearing apparel ; they are made acquainted with the waste 
occasioned by the want of proper consideration and exactness 
in domestic arrangements, and the miseries frequently pro- 
duced by mismanagement and inattention. In order to impress 
upon their minds this useful branch of female instruction, they 
are interrogated, in various ways, on the common concerns of 
life. When the teacher proposes a question, she waits until 
each child in the class has had an opportunity of returning an 
answer, according to the knowledge she possesses. She then 
comments upon each of these answers in a way that will 
enable the children to decide whick^ ' 
To asMst the teai;hers i 
with tt few examples of quest 
may carry out to a much gr 

* ms (jDotktioDB ire frdm (bd Btit 
the S^lem of S^edlsnurk, p. U— U. 



to found in the "Manual," together with engraved path 



for cutting out the 



garmenta. The highest indui 



e school forms in fact a class for collectivj 
teaching of the most practical and improving kind, includi 
Bi many ideas on houseliold management generally ae can 
conveyed. Specimens of needlework, made up in portfolio 
for the use of teachers, and arranged in the order of the al 
okflaea, are sold at the Society's Depository ; and the bea 
ful patterns of every variety of garment, made up in tii 
paper by the finishing class against the time of the aoj 
meeting, are quite little works of art. 1847,11, 415 — 41 

The rule [of the School] is, that the girls shal 

taught the various stitches required in plain needlework^ 
separately, on smnll pieces of calico, linen, &c., before t 
are permitted to work for the school. They are taught tl 
stitches in the order specified ia the book " Progress in "" 
work," and learn each perfectly before they go on to t 
the last specimen of each stitch is kept in a paper pack* 
marked with the girl's name. 1850, 1. 163. 

Among the most interesting features of the girls' school n 
the needlework. The elder girls are taught not only to w ' 
but, by paper jiatterns, to cut out work for themselves ; 
the dresses of the first class, on the day of ray examination 
were many of them thus cut out, and all made by the 
There seems to be no reason why the economical cutting o 
of work should not thus enter, as a part, into the ordia 
instruction in needlework in our schools. The cost of 
for patterns would be little. The fitting of different a 
of clothing to the children of the school would supply i 
meshaustihle I'ariety of subjects for patterns ; and for sue ' 
object the school might well aiford a good many failures. 
exercises of the girls in arithmetic might even be associate 
with this useful object. It is, for instance, a good question ' 
the Rule of Three, knowing what the length of the sleeve ol 
dress for a person of a given height is, to deternune what thi 
for a similar dress for a person of onotlier height should b 
or, knowing how many yards of cloth would be required t 
make the dress in the first case, to determine how many wc 
make it in the other. There can be no reason why tlie g 
should not know that this last proportion is as the square of the 
height in the one case to the square of the height of the other ; 
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that, for instance, the cloth in a dress for a person 4 feet high 
is to that in a similar dress for a person 5 feet, as 16 to 25. 
When a girl lias cut out for herself the dress she has made, 
she has associated her labour, in a natural relation, with the 
exercise of her judgment; she has taken one step towards her 
emancipation from a state of pupilage. 1848, I. 15. 

I visited this school [maintained and superintended by 

Miss ] unfortunately on a day when many children 

were absent owing to a heavy rain ; but I could i 
remark the afi'ectionate yet reverent manners of the children 
towards their bcnefactrMS, and saw enough to convince n 
that the rehgious, and secular instruction is limited only by 
the age and capacity of the pupils. Two pecuUarities, how- 
ever, chiefly attracted my attention ; first, that the boys, as 
well as the girla, are employed regularly for a portion of each 
day in. netting. It is singular that this should be a pecuL'a- 
rily ; it is remarkable, that in every place where parents object 
to what, themselves uneducated, they regard as a waste of time 
in teaming, some industrial occupation is not connected with 
the school, which may be at once useful for the future and 
profitable for the present. In this school, however, the experi- 
ment has not been sufficiently extended to show what would 
be the probable result. The other peculiarity is that the girls, 
■and as I believe many of the boys, do not lose sight of their 
teachers on leaving school. The girls, when placed out in 
service, are in the habit of corresponding with the lady, of 
applying to her for advice, and expressing their sense of the 
advantages derivedfrom an early education. I have mentioned 
this feet in several schools, and shall be glad tc 
time that similar proofs of grateful remembrance are preserved 
more generally ; certainly none could better show the pains- 
taking teachers that their labour ts not lost, and that the 
bread cast upon the waters, after many days, wiU be found 
again. 1845. II. 138, 139. 

"The farmer," says Mr. . "has no notion of worth 

in the labourer as a man or as a fellow- creature ; but only 
values hitn as a machine or instrument by which a certain 
quantity of work is performed, and does not think that al- 
though he professes to be a.CJt^jq^tiai). it is any part of his duty, 
as such, to endeavour to iiHMHtitt0Q3|l condition of the 
labourers under him. t: 



Such being the industrial training of the agricultural la^ 
iMurer at that period of his life, the impression of which iff 
the moat durable, it is scarcelj' to be considered strange thaa 
in every jjarish there should be so large a portion of labourer* 
trained up to be paupers — men without the intelhgence or thtf 
energy, or the moral courage, or the spirit of independence 
necessary to pursue with success the humblest calling. 

Haying made many inquiries on this subject, I have learned^ 
with surprise how large a class there is, of men who burdei 
the rates, not by reason, of inability to labour, or of profligacy,* 
or dishonesty, but for the want of aptitude, a spirit of inde-1 
pendence, thriftiness. and industry. It is difficult to explainfl 
thii!, except by supposing that at some early period of thei 
lives indolence and apathy, and a sense of moral bondage, hadS 
been allowed to grow upon them. 

The occupotioUE of children of both sexes in town districtH/J 
and in rural districts which have some staple manufacture.J 
are, of course, different, but in all I have found the opinion U 
prei-ail, that the period when they first leave school is fraught S 
with danger ; that the seeds of proffigacy are then sown, 
the foundations of pauperism hud ; and that nothing is t 
to be desired than that some educational supervision ahouldl 
be exercised over them during the period which interveaeaj 
before they enter npon a life of active labour ; associated with.| 
Home well -considered course of induBtria! training. With tl 
view the attention of the friends of education has been mu 
directed to industrial schools. Several such schools havej 
been estabUahed in my district, and among them the Royalfl 
Schoob in the Great Park at Windsor, Fifty boys and 50T 
girls are there instructed in various branches of useful know- ! 
ledge, and trained to habits of industry. The school-buildings, I 
which are most conveniently arranged, include a kitchen andl 
a washhouse ; and two and a half acres of ground adjacent to* 
them are set apart for a school-garden. The children arel 
clothed by Her Majesty, and dine at the school. It beingj 
understood to be Her Majesty's wish that the girls should bel 
so trained in the school as to fit them for service, and to enablel 
them to discharge in after-life the duties of wives and mothers, j 
to the usual instruction in religious and secular knowledge a 
good deal of useful teaching in domestic economy is addedJ 
Besides making their own clothes and those of the boys, the] 
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do (assisted by one maid- servant) all the householdwork of 
the schools — the cleaning, cooking, washing, and baking. 
The schools are placed under the care of a master and a mia- 
tress, each of whom is assisted by two apprenticed pupil- 
teachers, and whose residences form part of the school- build- 
ings. The mistress, besides her duties in the school, is 
charged with the industrial training of the girls, and with the 
entire management of the household department. The child- 
ren are assembled at 8 o'clock. The boys continue at their 
lessons until 12 o'clock. From 10^ to 12 the girls work in 
the kitchen. At 12 o'clock they dine. From 12j to 2 o'clock 
the girk devote to needlework, and the boys to their lessons ; 
and from 2 till 5 the girls are at their lessons and the boys 
work in the garden. On one day in the week the lessons of 
the girls are in domestic economy ; on another their industrial 
■work consists in cooking "cottage dinners." The manuer in 
which this is managed appears to me very judicious. They 
are divided into groups, eacb of which cooks, under the 
direction of the mistress, a separate dinner, as for a separate 
family. The variety of these dinners affords the opportunity 
of instructing them in different expedients for the frugal 
management of a household. Whilst so large a portion of 
the time of the girls is thus devoted to industrial occupations, 
I can bear testimony (in this as in other similar cases) to the 
fact, that nothing is therehy lost on the side of their learning, 
1650, I. 7—9, 




ALL the unmarried life of the lower clasaes, is one of mu 
danger and trial. * * They seem to have ndther tiea r 
duties. And it is to save our childreu from this etate, thM 
some watch should be kept over them, even if they go inl 
distant places. The machinery of parishes (where not atto 
gether of OTergrown population) iiffords facilities for thia 
purpose. Certificates of good conduct might be given at school, 
and taken into the world. They might be presented to the 
clergyman of the parish, and become a recommendation, ai 
well as an introduction to him ; they might be shown to thi 
schoolmaster, and be a means of obtaining certain privileges ii 
bis school, as well as of seciuing his friendship and assistance ; 
and, far beyond this, they would impart and encourage that 
valuable feeling for a young man or woman to possess, "I have 
a good character to sustain ;" and "I am not left to myself.'' 
This is hut a poor suggestion, in a subject of such importanc 
But I can look on the answers given to the question itself, 
from 120 schools — that the present means are by Sunday Bnd> 
night schools, by singing classes, and public catechising — . 
rather ashiats of what nay be done hereafter, than as tokens 
of what is actually done now ; for in every part of our li 
the complaint is the same, — "Children leave our schools, 
lose sight of them, and know not what becomes of them." 
There might be in many places school atmiversaries, when all 
within reach might meet and spend a happy and profitable 
day (or half day, if more convenient). Our pubhc schools 
have their raeetJnga and their dinners. * * Why should 
not our National schools, in a more humble way, have theur 
day of ha])py reunion and renewal of connexion with clergy-t 
men and masters ? I fear that it has been the practice to look 
upon the lower classes as machines, rather than men : a 
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forget that their good feelings may he as uBcfiilly encouraged, 
and heneficially directed, as their vices may he censured, and 
their crimes punished. 1845. II. 267. 268. 

In speaking of the importance of keeping up connexion 
with yonng people after they had left our national achoola, 1 
suggested that they might have Emnual meetings with their 
clergymen and teachers, and spend a happy day or half-day 
together. The Rev. W. Sinclair, Incumbent of St. George's, 
Leeds, acted upon this suggestion. In conjuction with the 
clergymen of the new districts which have been formed out of 
St. George's — viz. St, Andrew's and St. Phlhp's — he insti- 
tuted inquiries about the youag people who bad been brought 
up in the schools under hia charge. ITiis inquiry wua, in itself, 
very instructive and interesting. Many of them had already 
been removed from this earthly life ; not a few had departed 
from it in the faith and hope of the gospel ; others were gone 
into distant lands. Some to Canada, some to AustraUa ; 
many were settled in Manchester, at Bradford, and in other 
manufacturing places of the north of England. A considera- 
ble number still resided in Leeds and its vicinity. Tliey were 
invited to meet together on the 6th of June, for a pleasurable 
and profitable re-union. None were invited under the age of 
17. 210 young people (90 men and 120 women) with 30 
teachers, the 4 clergymen of the districts, Mr. W, Gott, with 
other influential laymen, and many ladies interested in the 
schools, assembled in the school-room of St. George's, at 
seven p, m. : the proceedings began with an address to the 
young i>eople, from the Rev. W. Sinclair, and a hymn : after 
which grace was said, and tea and coffee were partaken of: 
after some general conversation, which was very animated 
amongst theyoungpeople, manyofwhom had not met for some 
time, and were glad to recall their school-days, addresses were 
delivered bytheHev. W- Sinclair on "Education, by Mr. Gott 
on the "Objects of the meeting," by the Kev. B. Crosthwaite 
on the "Study of Holy Scripture," by the R«v. T, Sturgeon 
on the "Probable Results of the meeting," and by the Hcv. 
R. WoUe on "The Church." Between these addressea, which 
were delivered with much spirit and received with gtent 
sympathy and applause, were pauses for conversation and 
music ; some hymns were then sung and the party separated, 
after an evening of sober and profitable enjoyment. An annual 
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meeting of this kind is to be held on Easter Monday. 1846 
II. 171. 173. 

fiefori! the time when the present more highly -organize 
systems were brought to bear upon "the instruction of the poa 
in this country, the usual jilan followed was for the roaster ti 
nt lessnns to eacU child, and then to overlook the acquiaitiol 
of them in every case inrHviduall^. This kind of scliool stil 
exists in miiny localities throughout the country ; and altliough 
with very limited numbers and unwearied assiduity, it mil 
become tolerably successful, yet in the majority of cases it (w 
only give n very unsatisfactory result. If a master has 6 
children under his raire, five minutes individual attention t 
each will consume five hours, which is about equal to a who! 
school-day ; and during each five minutes that one is occu])ied 
he has no guarantee that the other 59 are not wiisttng thei 
time in idleneei. 1848, II. 333, 

A schoolmaster in Loncasliire, in speaking of the objectioi 
of parents that their children should act as monitors, says — 
"'I'hey fancy that the boys would be kept back by acting ai 
monitors. It was proposed to give them eitra lessons iiftea 
school as a compensation for their labour. But the parenti 
would not allow them to be kept beyond time. The coitsC' 
quence is, that the school suffers in education and 
through the inefGdency and constant change of n 
Id nine-tenths of the schools under my inspection, tiic moi 
tors are children of the first, second, and sometimes tliird ai 
fourth classes, taken in turn, "aa they come," witliout ai _ 
preparation for their work ; without any peculiar qualification! 
for it. The only reason is. that it is their turn ; and it ro 
be confessed that they often shew the unreoeonahleness 
this reason by staying at home when their turn of teaching 
nrrives. It is well to remark, that the parents, in most casee^ 
encourage their child in tbua absenting himself from tht 
■chooi, They have often expressed to me their feelinga, 
"They did'nt wish theirs to teach t'others; they want them 
to larn," Nor, on the other hand, do they wish their cliUdreil 
to learn from others. For, as they Bay, "'What's master 
for ?" The feelings of the poor on this subject may pprhnps 
guide us to the truth on tt [loinC which has often been ob>ii.T\ ed 
but not sufficiently cx|ilained, vie., the not unfrwjuent uupup- 
ularit}- of uur National schools. 1 have often been told t' 
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the regularity of attendance, the cleanliness of person, and 
neatness of dress, required of them, operate unfavourably 
agunst them in the minds of the poor. The tirst ohjection is 
efwily answered by the fact, that where the attendance is 
allowed to be irregular it ia by no means more numerous than 
in those places where the rules of the school are more strictly 
obaerved. With regard to the second point, there is no doubt 
that the majority of parents (even the untidy and the unwash- 
ed) would rather see their chUdren ntat and dean than the 
reverse. * * 

To return to the Monitors themselves. They are in general 
very young — rarely 13 years of age. I have found a buy of 
9 teachiug children of his own age. But their average age 
ia boya' schoob is 11. In girls' schools it is rather higher 
and may reEich 12 years. What and how shall they teach 
others ? They are ignorant of the subjects taught. They go 
heavily and unlovingly to it. A card ia one hand, the other 
in their pockets, they go singly or in pairs to their work. 
What is it ? a reading lesson, seldom with any questions, but 
with spelliDg afterwards. I have often stood by in silence 
and heard the grossest blunders made in both — words mis- 
called — left out— half said — others substituted for them. — 
The monitor takes no notice. He frequently does not recog- 
nize the blunder if he hear it. In general he does not hear 
it. His thoughts are elsewhere — "Mens est in patinis." Or 
if he Ik:, as is at times the case, a sharp lad. and attentive iis 
a teacher, then he is almost invariably too sharp and ton 
impatient of the slowness of his class. He pushes one back 
to the cbalk-line. and pulls another forward, and disturbs all. 
He corrects an error in a rough assuming tone, as if he had 
rather expose the ignorance than guide the helplessness of the 
learner. At such an age, and with so little self-knowledge, 
it can hardly be otherwise. Nor is it, as I am informed, an 
unfrequent occurrence in the intercourse between the monitor 
Hnd his pupUs, th^t he should receive bribes from them, 
either that he may advance them in the class, or screen them 
from punishment. Marbles, apples, oraziges, nuts, and some-- 
times a penknife have been mentioned to me as the price of 
the monitor's favour ! trifles ttey may seem, yet heavy enoi^h 
to wdgh down all fll gjtt TrtrfilloeM and honesty of the cha- 
racter uf childhOiift^'ttSl'ra loaiffcss upon It tlif first deeji 
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marks of hypocrisy and fulsehood. Oa the other hand, also, 
if the hoys in the class are bigger and stronger than the 
monitor, they are not leas prodigal of their threats to hin^ 
when out of school, than the more timid are of their pronuEcs. 
In a school in which 1 was interested for some years, the 
mooitore madeseveralcomplaints that the bigger hoys "bulliecl 
them for putting them down." 

The following are notes on a teacher's class, i. e. monitors 
in a girls' school in Yorkshire : — "Teacher's class unworthy 
of the name — generally inattentive to the business of th^ 
school — much silly laughing when questions were put — read- 
ing, only indifferent — few questions intelligently answered — ■. 
foolish guesses. Q. 'Who was Joseph's own brother ?' A. 
'Pharaoh' — 'Egypt'— "Isaac/ &c. Writing coarse, and hooks, 
not clean — httle arithmetic, only a few in Long Multipli- 
cation — no pri wrote correctly from dictation, 90,002,074— 
Catechism learned by rote." Again, in another school : — 
"The monitors took no notice of the children working ant 
knitting during prayers. None of the girl-teachers could do a 
sum in Compound Multiplication which they professed. One 
of them brought me a smn in Simple Multiplication iacorrectlyj 
done." I have frequently, when examining the class, andt 
unable to obtain an answer from the chUdran in it, put the 
same simple question to the monitor, or monitors, as the case 
might be, and received no answer, or a very incorrect c 
Under such teaching it would be useless to espect m 
intelligent progress in our schools. It is still less likely that 
imy improvement in moral or religious tone will arise from 
such a source. 1846. II. 113—115. 

Where a school is thoroughly under the master's control, 
any boy of steady character is able to direct the change o£ 
lessons in accordance with the time-table, and to note down 
and report to the master any uregularities of conduct, neglect 
of duty, or waste of time in the school. 1843, 11. 147. 

In some schools the children are called out by the monitors 
one by one, and while they are repeating their 
others are without any occupation. There are frequently not 
less than thirty in each of the lower otnases, in which case 
the children receive severally one minute's instruction in the 
course of half an hour ; nor, though an extreme case, do I 
believe that it is uncommon. Some masters do not appe 
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to be thoroughljr sensible of the value of time, and not many 
are sufficiently acute in detecting the causes which occasion 
loss of time, or ingenious in devising modes of constant and 
varied occupation. These remarks apply with more or leas 
force to the methods of teaching penmanship, spelling, and 
writing, from dictation. In the last very important subject, 
for instance, I have had occasion to remark that ten minutes 
are usually taken to write down sixty words {of which time 
much is lost in unneccesaary repetitions, and still more 
because of the unequal progress of the children), and that at 
least twenty minutes are required to correct the errors upon 
the slates, during wbicb time the children are sometimes 
entirely without employment. 1845, II. 142, 143. 

In another school, in which 158 boys were present at my 
inspection, I found a monitor of 11 years of age, teaching 
Arithmetic to « class of 31 other cMldren. * * The 
unfavourable influence of the monitorial system in small schools 
is, however, in my opinion, yet more obvious than in large ones. 
In the one case it is inadequate, in the other it is prejudicial. 
The following are examples ; — "I found 44 boys and 63 girls 
assembled in the school-house, erected by the aid of a Urge 
public grant, of the principal parish of a great manufacturing 
town. The master is a zealous and laborious man, and received 
a high character from a great pubhc training school, but he 
teaches on the monitorial system ; accordingly his 44 little 
boys were arranged in six claMcs, six little moniturs and him- 
self being employed in teaching them. To my inquiry, why 
he did not teach these 44 children all himself, or by the aid 
of a single monitor, as he certainly would if he taught the 
school for bis own private emolument, his answer was, that 
then, anybody coming into his school would say that it mas not 
on the National system. * * In another school, 2S boys 
were placed in charge of a master recently appointed from 
one of the diocesan training schools. These 26 boys were 
arranged, according to "the system, in five classes, with a 
monitor to each." The absurd notion diat an arrangement 
like this is essential to the very nature of a National school is 
all but imiveraal. 1847. I. 172. 173. 

Monitors are allowed to strike the children under their care. 
Altercations frei^uently occur between the monitor and some 
child In hie class. This Hhould not be allowed. In aU cases 



where tlie pupil refuses to subinit to the monitor's directionsj 
he should immediately be referred to the master. 
II. 189. 

It should be home in mind that the smart ready boy of iSi 
has not always the most genius, and ia by no means always J 
likely to prove eventually the best guide and instructor of| 
youth. 1850, II. 185. 

It is now acknowledged that a person cannot teach others fl 
what he does not know and thoroughly understand himself-fl 
This ia now felt to be a truism, which however was denied.r 
(ir forgotten, when many of our largest school-rooms were J 
built. From this it follows, that masters who really wish t 
have decent schools, will adopt every method of bringing thel 
greatest number of children under their own personal influence.^ 
and will not voluntarily employ young monitors, in an' ' ' 
purely mechanical occupations. When an inspector 
acquired sufficient practice to ascertain the qualifications ofl 
young children in National and infant schools, he soc 
ceives that there is a vast disparity of acquirements hetweeal 
children of 5 to 7 years old in the latter, and others of 8 li " 
or 10 years old in the former. While the infant-school childl 
can read any narrative fluently, and has made fair progress J 
in all elementary subjects, the other child in a NatianalB 
Bchool is often unable to pnt three letters together, or to da J 
anything but repeat tables, and some answers of the catechism I 
by rote. On examining further, it appears that the disparity I 
is more remarkable in matters of higher importance. Thel 
infant-school chUd has received practical reli^ous instructioa.B 
its reason and feelings have been influenced, while the other, ■ 
in most cases, is a mere piece of mechanbm, somewhat quieten 
and more easily managed than the other, until by rotatioitH 
and progress in mechanical studies, he arrives at that part otM 
the school where the master's personal influence is felt. II 
speak adiisedly when I say that this is no exaggerated account 1 
of the lower classes in some large schools, where the masters 1 
deserve all praise for making the best of an imperfect system. 
1846. I. 148. 

To take the re^stration immediately after prayers, g^vea the 
children very low notions of the importance of prayer, because J 
attendance at prayers ia thus apparently rendered of s 
importance. If children learn to attach little importance t 
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prayer at school, they will soon learn to attach little import- 
ance to it at home, Agiiin, if children are permitted to enter 
the school-room unc ensured after the commencement of any 
definite portion of the day's work, confuaion will arise io their 
minds as to the nature and necessity of order and regularity, 
and regular attendance will rarely be effected. Another point 
to be attended to is the noise and disturbance which in many 
schools BO mucli preyails. One great cause of this i& doubt- 
leaely the inefficiency of the monitors employed. When a. 
certain degree of intelligence and attainment have been in- 
troduced into a school, the last test of its excellence is the 
cheerful activity of the children without noise. This condition 
pre-aupposes excellence in the management of every class in 
all the details of organization, disciphne, and method. Cheer- 
ful activity without noise are the flower and fruit of the 
master's labours. 

Something may be done to correct the fault of which I a 
speaking by the exertions and judgment of the master alone, 
but much will remain undone unless he have monitors possessed 
of — 1. Knowledge. 2. Skill in teaching. 3. Patience and 
kindness in the discipline of their classes. 4. Self-respect, 
and the respect of their pupils by their own character and 
conduct. — If a master can obtain monitors with these qualifi- 
cations, which alone are to be effected by separate instruction, 
experience, and training, he will, other circumstances com- 
bining, possess a quiet, orderly school, which can scarcely be 
expected when the monitors, as may sometimes he seen, 
beat and box their pupils ; or, as on other occasions, drag 
them up for punishment to the master's desk, and in divers 
ways betray a want of knowledge and self-command utterly 
at variance with order and good discipline. 

Bawling and very loud reading are again sad hinderances 
to the due discipline of a school. On this jioinl it is difficult 
to lay down any precise rules, but there certainly does appear 
to be a via media in the nature of sound which is jieculiarly 
fitting for school-rooms, when the voice of each child may be 
distinctly heard by its teacher, and yet no confusion of noise 
exist. Dbtinctness of articulation, which properly belongs to 
the subject of instntclion, may he said to have much to do 
with this. Ifi4.^. n. ^.'i!), 240 

The ohscn-nt :..... ■ ■■ ■!■ ' -r-licr-. u-ill be more 
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or less applicable to moaitors. according to their age, acquire-S 
meats, and to the character of their emplofment. It seems toS 
be allowed univcr^aily that all monitors who are pennanentlTV 
employed in that capacity should be paid, trained, and I 
instructed. ■ 

1, The payments are usually very small ; I understand thatfl 
they are rarely sufficient to induce parents to keep the boy»« 
at school beyond the usual age. The weekly payment should^ 
vary according to the capacity and diligence of the monitors^ 
They may receive one haKpenny, one penny, or twopenctfB 
daily, and provided that the master report favourably upoofl 
their conduct, and that they forfeit no one day's payment foi^| 
absence, neglect, or other faults, they should receive in addi-l 
tion two days' allowance at the end of the week. Thua^iH 
supposing a monitor to receii-e twopence u-day, his weeklyJ 
eammgg will be IQd. plus 4ii., which one absence or bad marka 
would reduce to eightpence. So, if the monitor receive on^l 
halfpenny, he will earn threepence- halfpenny by regula^l 
attendance. &c., and forfeit three halfpence for the first seriouatfl 
offence. In small schools it will be fer better to pay one, or,| 
at the most, two monitors at the higher rate, than to make afl 
small payroeat to half a dozen. The causes for which aM 
mflnitor loses his reward should, of course, be distinctly^ 
specified beforehand, and the regulations should he steadilyM 
adhered to. 1 consider that absence from school — or eveiJ 
late attendance — talking in school — striking a child — neglectH 
in preparing black board — in distributing books, slates, pencila.B 
&c., or in the general conduct of the lessons, are sufficientH 
reasons for stopping payment. I do not mention lying,l 
swearing, or other vices, because no honest master will employl 
a boy as monitor who is known to be guilty of them. Thol 
monitor should be made to feel that he is earning money foiv 
work done, and that it must be punctually and carefully done.fl 

2. By training, I mean that a monitor should be instnictedl 
in the management of a class, and in the method of teaching 
to read, to repeat the Catechism, to write on slates and paper, 
&c., and that this should be done by the master out of school- 
hours. No monitor ought to be paid who is not trained to 
his work. Before the payment of a monitor is decided upon, 
the superintendent, or active manager of a school, will do 
well to watch liim during the management of a class. If he 
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speaks unnecessarily, pushes the boys, scolds them, puts 
ridiculoua or unmeaning questions, he b not fit to be employed, 
much less deserving to be remunerated. Proper training may I 
not indeed sutRce to make intelligent teachers of mere boys. | 
but it ought and will enable them, if attentive, to conduct ] 
muchof thebusinesBwithoutconfuaiouorloasoftime. Thetime . 
assigned by the schoolmaster for the training of the monitorE 
ought to be entered upon the time-table, since it is probable 
that the visitors would be especially desirous of witnessing 
this part of his work. Tlie master will be amply repaid for 
any trouble he may bestow upon the monitoi's' training, by 
their increased usefulness in school. 

3. Monitors should also receive special instruction, in order 
to compensate them for their loss of time, while assisting the 
master. It is a great mistake to suppose that they generally 
learn by teaching. At present they often unlearn by idle and 
negligent repetitions or acquire a rooted dislike to some of 
the moat important subjects. They require such instruction, 
moreover, in order to conduct those portions of the lessons 
which are intrusted to them with any degree of efficiency. 
For this purpose, arrangements may be made (I) to allow 
them time for arithmetic, writing, &c., whenever their several 
classes are writing from the black board, or receiving instruc- 
tion from the master; and (2) to send them into the first 
class for the most important lessons, especially for those which 
are conducted by the master himself, or by the visitor of the 
school. This, however, will not be sufficient, unless they 
have instruction out of school-hours, which I hold to be so 
indispensable that, if their attendance cannot be secured at any 
other time, I would dismiss all the school, excepting the 
monitors and those boys who are nearly equal to them, half 
an hour each day before the usual time. If, however, the 
instrucrion be useful and interesting, and the master be in 
earnest, I believe that, either in the evening or early in the 
morning, the best monitors could be got together for this 
purpose. They should also be encouraged and desired to 
prepare lessons at home. A monitor who is in school from 
nine to four o'clock, with an interval of two hours, ought to 
learn a great deal out of school-hours. When he receives 
his weekly pay, he should produce written abstracts, or give 
some proof that he has acquired some useful knowledge in j 



ft interval. The memory and invention of boys 
snUicieatly exercised ia our achoola. A monitor may be 
expected at the end of each week to repeat some instructive 
passage by heart, or to display greater skill in the analysis 
of a sentence. The monitors should have access to some 
books under the special directions of the master ; for unless 
they acquire the habit and love of reading, they will 
intelligent teachers. 

The monitors should undergo frequent periodical 
tions. The questions proposed to them should be entered in 
a writing-hook, together with their answers. This will 
enable examiners to estimate the rate of their improvement. 

Considering that the most intelligent and attentive mon 
tors have a feir chance of being selected for pupil teachers, 
and thus put in the way of attaining a permanent and honour- 
able position in after-life, it seems highly probable if these. 
or similar, regulations are adopted, that parents wiE be induced 
to leave their sons at school until the age of 14, at least, iii 
sufficient numbers to aid the maBters in the management of 
the school, and to keep up a constant supply of youths pro- 
perly qualified for that office. 

TTie above suggestions apply to girls as well as boys. There 
will be less difficulty in many places in retaining intelligent 
and well-conducted girls. In addition to the instructioB 
above specified, girls should be expert in needle-work. The 
points in which they are most likely to be deficient are. 
ciphering, English composition, and general information. The 
importance of these subjects cannot be too strongly pressed' 
upon the attention of teachers in girls' schools. 1845, II, 
184—186. 

After all that has been said, there can be little doubt. I 
anppose. of the general inefiiciency of existing monitors — < 
that this is one great cause of our present deficiencies. T 
remedy4hta, apprenticed pupd teachers should be introduced 
into OUT schoob. Where these cannot be had, a certain 
number of the most intelligent chfldren should be selected 
from the senior classes, who should be regularly paid for their 
work and properly instructed for it by the master. And here 
I would observe that it is not enough for a master to impart| 
to hia monitors the same information he does to the other 
children. We must recollect that these are bis chosen agents- 
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tor a certain, work, the officers of his school, and must th{ 
fore be properly instructed and duly exercised in tbat particular i 
business in which they are to be engaged. To accomplish J 
this it win cot only be necessary for the master to instruct I 
them in extra hours when the other children are dismissed, 
but he must also stand over them, as occasions oiFer, wi 
they are examining their respective classes, must watch their I 
mode of interrogation, listen to their remarks. &c. ; and then, [ 
at a convenient time, must convey to them his impreasions ' 
upon what he observed, * * ' 

One consequence of older monitors will be, that of retaining i 
the junior chUdren ; for, as the unfitness of raonitors is oni 
great cause of the inefficiency of achoola, which again causei 
the withdrawal of children — (the poor are acute discemers ii 
this point, and see little advantage in keeping their children 
at schools where, as they term it, they ''get nothing") — bo 
with the remoral of these defects will depart that apathy of 

parents to the education of their children which induces them 

to sacrifice what they deem a doubtful good for some trivial 
pecuniary gain. 

In many instances I find the ])arochial clergy undertaking 
to some extent the superintendence of the instruction of the 
monitors, not only on general subjects, but also especially ii 
the art of teaching-. This has been attended with consider- 
able benefit. 

In several cases where the master has stated to me that his 
limited time would not allow of carrying out any plan for the 
instruction of his monitors at extra hours, I have discovered 
that an hour, or an hour and a half, sometimes more, is spent 
every night in "setting copies." How very desirable it if 
that such time should be devoted to something more than 
mere mechanical work, which can he performed far better by 
printed copies — such, e. g., as those of Mulhanser, published 
by Parker ; and in what better way could it be devoted than 
improving the minds and exercising the intelligence of those 
who are to cany out a great part of the school syste 
X847, 1. 473^^75. 

I cannot at all understand why so late an hour aa nine 
o'clock should have been all but universally fixed upon for 
opening school. At asr rate, some hours both before and 
after school m^t Iw-TniHwitO account. It i? certain that 
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the deficiencies observed in the inatniction of the monitorn 
can never be suppHed unless the masters are willing to under-j 
take the trouble of teaching them at extra hours. Five hourgB 
and a half passed in school may fetigue a man, but cannot scfl 
far exhaust his bodily and mental energies as to incapacitatel 
him from such exertions as these — that is, prorided that tiOM 
his time is really devoted to his echool, which appeara to b#fl 
genemlly the case from the returns made in answer to afl 
question on this point by theclergy. 1847, I. 273. *■ 

In a very few schools, the master has had recourse to someB 
expedients for exciting emulation among the monitors them-.l 
selves in their monitorial work ; and this has been well done,» 
by conferring distinctions upon them, according to the ascer-S 
tained proficiency of the sections respectively under their I 
charge, after these have been thrown together and tried upoa I 
the common lesson. 1846. II. 336, 337. I 

The masters take pains, as far as they find it practicable, I 
to restrict the monitors to those employments which they aref 
competent to discharge. They can watch their classes, I 
report cases of neglect or disorder to the master, hear thel 
reading leseons which have been previously explained by thefl 
master, pve out sums in arithmetic and correct the answersrl 
dictate words and sentences for writing, not to speak of thel 
purely mechanical business of the school, which they do a^l 
well or better than adult assbtanta. When monitors arerl 
well trained, sufficiently instructed, and paid in proportion XoM 
their skill and attention to their duties, they are found to befl 
so useful that it is likely they will be altogether suspendedj 
whatever changes may be made in the organization of nationalV 
schools. But great precautions are requsite to prevent thenj 
from injuring the minds and dispositions of other children J 
and contracting bad habits themsdves. They are not to bev 
depended upon for any department of the rehgious instruction. I 
I would not let them hear the Catechism, having observe^^ 
that in some good schools a false, vulgar, or inaccurate repeti- ' 
tion of the Catechism in the lower classes is entirely owing 
to the neglect or incompetency of the monitors. The hearts 
of children are too delicate to be touched by tiieir rude hands. 
and their minds too subtle and powerful machines to T 
controlled and directed by such clumsy instrumcnto. ^ 
first great difficulty to be encountered in the manage ' 
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a large school is the regulation of monitorial teaching ; the 
importance of which depends upon tlie facts that the school 
cannot be kept at work constantly without their aseiatance, I 
and that this class of pupils is at present, and will in future ' 
be, a nursery of teachers. 

There is a gallery in one school only of this class ; but many 
teachers have found that collective leasona, in which rapid 
questioning of individuals is varied with simultaneous reading 
and repetition, are of gieat service in bringing a large number 
of children under their direct influence. The suggestions 
made upon this subject have been generally attended to i but 
this lei^on above all requires liveliness, presence of mind, 
patience, sldll, and careful training. 

Much use is made of of hlack boards and swing slates in 
these schools, both for teaching arithmetic and the rudiments 
of composition. Tests of Holy Scriptures, facts in history, 
geography, &c., rules of grammar, and difficult words, gener- 
ally selected from the day's lessons, with concise explanations, 
are written upon these boards before school-hours by the 
teacher or assistant. A fixed time is allowed for the children 
to uopy these lessons on slates, when they are corrected by 
the monitors, or when the class is sufficiently advanced by 
the other children, the number of errors noted down, and the 
whole reviewed by the teacher. Another use of the black 
board is both novel and ingenious. Questions are proposed 
orally by the master to several classes at once, and the cor- 
rect answer is written on the black board by a monitor ; the 
other children in the mean time writing the answer as well as 
they are able on their own slates. The hlack board is then 
placed where all can see it, and the children, having changed 
slates, compare each other's work with what is on the board, 
marking and counting the mistakes. This method is found 
very successful in testing the progress of the children in 
spelling, grammar, history, geography, and especially in 
arithmetic ; but care must be taken not to propose ambiguous 
questions, or such as cannot he answered in one or two words- 
Writing from dictation and memory is very good in many ot 
theae ■cboob. So much ol' Kiiirli^h ooinpositioD as may be 
reqain ■■rite lettw.s '-u iiijd ijrrlinary matters, or 
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the best schools, both in giving out and in correcting these 
lessons, and that greater skill in the use of the black hoard 
would contribute very much to their efficiency. Great scope 
is atforded for the display of a teacher's abilities in giving- 
such a lecture as may interest and instruct the children, and 
supply them with mnterials for writing abstracbj. He should 
note down the heads of each division, or some leading word 
in every sentence, as he proceeds, in order to guide the pupil* 
in their attempts. Tlie best abstracts sometimes are, and 
always ought to be, written out carefully on paper, and pre- 
sented to the committee or visitors of the school, with proper 
notice of the child's age, and the circumstances under which 
the work has been done. 

These few notices may be useful ; but it will not be sup- 
posed that the secret of a teacher's success lies in the adoptioi 
of any methods which can be described in a few words. That 
depends upon the mental qualifications and the moral character, 
upon the zeal, intelligence, andindustry of the chief instructor; 
and praise should he awarded chiefly nn these grounds to 
those who are successful. 1847, I. 257. 258. 

It must be obvious that in hearing to read, hearing to spelt 
and questioning upon the meaning of each passage, to the 
extent of inverting the words in a sentence, -and making each 
principal one the object of a question, there is a large amount 
of labour which a feirly-trained monitor may perform for the 
service of the younger classes, nearly as well as an adult 
master ; quite as well as many. To despise monitorial agency 
for this tiLhour, is to hrecd an amount of intellectual dulneai 
in regard to the commonest elements, which it takes many ^ 
subsequent effort of direct teaching to eradicate, seldom witB 
complete success ; and habitual neglect of the lower parts ol 
a monitorial school, is commDaly to be detected in the unclear 
syllabication, and other perversities, still exhihited by the 
upper parts, and even by the highest class. Every well- 
trained monitor will perform what is above assigned t 
without special instruction on the lesson for the day ; but h(s 
will not explain the meaning of eack important teord analyti- 
cally to his little audience, iinless he have been specwillr 
instructed upon the lesson ; and though so instructed, he will 
not, unless a a boy of genius, emjiloy effectively analogical 
illustrations of their meaning, build up his subject ayntheti- 
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tally, or draw practical coucluBions, however vigilant he maj 
be to enforce the repetition of a dogmatic axiom. It is ofter 
attempted to get all this performed by monitors, but it demantli 
faculties which generally belong to an age beyond that of 
absolute childhood ; and success therefore is the exception 
and not the rule. Hence the importance of training the 
monitors upon their several lessons as much as possible : of 
the teacher carefully superintending and revising their work 
and of his making the class under his own direct instruction 
as numerous as posEible, and performing himself ail the labour 
of instruction, which, to make it com|ilete and effective, 
requires analogical illustration, inductive or deductive reason- 
ing, synthetical combinations, or experimental knowledge. A 
monitor will convey very expertly anything that he has ac- 
quired himself, but he cannot be calculated upon to originate 
anything. There is for his agency, therefore, a wide field of 
mechanical usefulness ; but it is an abandonment of duty tii 
bring it where it must fail, and a subterfuge to allege a •'Byi<- 
tem" in the defence of such a practice; for "system, " so far 
from superseding labour, merely clears the ground for its 
employment ; a fact which appears sometimes to be forgotten 
as well by the most indolent adherents to old ideas ae 
most lively employers of new arrangements. 

It is owing to this necessary limitation of the powers of 
monitorial agency that very large British schools, though 
under the best masters, exhibit in their middle classes a level 
of mediocrity which is not consifitent with the excellence of the 
processes and the consequent rapidity of advancement shown 
by the children in the lower drafts, nor with the superior 
cultivation given by the master himself to the monitors' class. 
Commencing from the top of a school, there is always to be 
found, therefore, a sudden decline of acquirements, even within 
the limits of this very class (for there are always in it s 
newly admitted from below) ; and it is only a double set of 
well-trained monitors, such as a master is seldom allowed to 
retain, that will enable him to keep a vigorous life, even of 
technical instruction, throughout the whole raass of a largt 
school. Still he struggles against the difficulty and has some' 
thing profitable doing in every class ; but the schools of the 
feebler and less-devoted masters, exhibit only the sudden 
Asatisfaction of good methods 
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and unceasing industry, employed on behalf of the younger I 
children, to the full extent that imperfect monitorial agency B 
will advajice them. Hence there are a number of British I 
schools among- those classed as bad and imperfect, beyond the I 
body of which, perhaps, not one-fourth of the children in ■ 
them will ever rise, yet in which body there is not that moral J 
and inteUectuai training which would at all satisfy the sub- I 
acribeiB if they examined into it ; while to the lower drafts I 
there is so little doing us fully to justify the indifference of I 
the parents as to sending their children at all. I am so I 
convinced, indeed, that much of this fickleness of the parents I 
has the origin to which I aUude, that to do his duty by the I 
"Uttle ones," would be ray advice to any young mastesJ 
desiring as soon as possible to fill his school, and then tsl 

keep it full. * * Under present circumstances mostl 

British schools have, at the bottom of their array, some 20 o» 1 
more of children who want putting through a rapid course of I 
infant instruction, but whose only exercises consist alternately I 
of a mechanical acquiring of letters and syllables at drafts, I 
and a listless devotion of whole hours to the undirected ■ 
scrawling of lines and letters upon slates, ostensibly from a I 
board at the further end of the room, but, in fact, as littlsi 
notice is taken of them during this protracted excuse for their 1 
idleness, they seek an employment in drawing awful caricatures I 
of men, houses, trees, 8ic., in place of letters and figures. * * 9 
Next to the little children, whom the teacher considera I 
really unprepared to take a proper part in the operations of a ■ 
British school, comes the middle mass of about one-half, or ■ 
one-third, forming, with the lowest section, about three- I 
fourths of the school ; these are the children properly under I 
monitorial instruction, in drafts officered by the top fourth or 9 
eighth of the school, according to the master's vigour and the I 
size of the school ; tlie best masters in the best schools having. 1 
generally, as large a section as possible under their own direct I 
instruction, appointing out of it a double set of moiutors to 1 
serve in alternate weeks, and endeavouring, if the convenience I 
and character of the parents will permit it, to compensate the 
boys for this consumption of their time, not wholly profitless, 
by extra instruction at over-hours ; in the course of which, 
as also of his circulating round the classes, he gives them J 
instructions in teaching, as well as in the subject- mntteT I 
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before them. The weaker masters, in the worse schools, on. 
the other hand, have generally as few as possible under their 
own personal instruction, and give no instruction to their 
monitors in over-hours, and very little in teaching, stating 
that the parents will not permit their children to be kept after 
tiie ordinary school-hours, and are very jealous of their being 
employed as teachers at all. In these schools, therefore, the 
drafts are often officered by monitors nearly as vminatmcted 
as those whom they teach : and the number of boys who 
have been instructed in anything well is no more than will 
Kxve to lead the rest in answering, with apparent eimultsneity, 
at a public examtnation, and to be quotable in the neighbour- 
hood as evidence of what the school can produce. But any 
village school can. do as much for these few as a bad British 
achool ; the Britbh school ought to be tested by what it is 
doing for the greater number : the Etatistics of attendance, 
if they are collected in a complete form, will show that, even 
in the best schools, it is only a minority who never attain to 
the monitnrs' class and to the master's frequent personal 
instructions ; and in nearly all, therefore, the test of what the 
school is doing for the body of its scholars, and therefore for 
the mass of the surrounding population, is the state of its 
classes immediately below the highest ; and to these I would 
beg especially to invite attention. * * 

It must be borne in mind that the children best qualified 
to teach others arc not always the most advanced tliemselves : 
children of peculiar aptitude are employed as soon as possible 
by the master in the lower duties of the monitorial office. * * 
The most valuable agents are the boys of fair aptitude to 
teach who remain at school to 13 or 14 years of age, when 
they are no longer wholly dependent upon the master's con- 
stant attention, but can, in some degree, think and work for 
themselves, as they do with "grammars" and "calculators" 
of their own, both at home and in school ; at leant those who 
are most happily circumstanced. '' * 

The monitors are either general monitors or teaching 
monitors. The former are the general monitor of order, who 
baa the superindence and ordering of the whole school, under 
the master ; the general monitor of reading, who superin- 



tends the working of the irhidft j&ttfl leiuiing drafts ; 
the general monitor of arithtae^eiui^writiD g, who. 






mer, superinteodE the operationg of the arithmelic di 
(circulating from one to another) and likewise the copy-boolc 
writing ; while the slate writing is sometimes, but not always, 
under the general auperiotendence of monitors who dictate the 
words to be written by the children seated in several contigu- 
ous desks. Under these again, in the several exercises, ax^ 
the teaching or draft monitors, for reading, arithmetic, an^ 
writing respectively ; the latter called somcdmes inspectoi 
from their duties of inspecting and pointing ont requisite 
corrections and improvements in the writing of the childn 
seated in their several desks. These monitors report to tl 
genertJ monitors the children who misconduct themselves^' 
and the orders of the general monitors in regard to theat 
must be ohej'ed ; but ^ese, again, are required to repeat 
every material thing to the master, who encourages free but 
not frivolous appeal from the whole school. The class mon- 
itors are thus his chief instruments of technical instruction ; 
and on the extent to which he can get them to employ good 
methods with zeal and activity, and the industry with which, 
he will himadf circulate through the drafts, revising their 
labours, teaching himself, and setting an example to his little 
delegates, depends the progress of his school in all its element- 
ary operations. 

Various modifications in the numbers and duties of the 
monitors are incident to variations in the number and ages of 
the children ; hut the principles of the organization are 
unchangeable ; and it is obvious that they permit the master'* 
own character freely to be felt to the furthest extremity of 
the school, if he reiJly be discharging his duties. If he he 
neglectful, or incapable, liis virtual presence in every draft 19 
no longer fell, and its operations are abandoned to the undis- 
ciplined efforts of a child, teaching as best it may, and there- 
fore individuaUy, badly, and indolently. In this state of 
things every draft is a separate little school, under a very bad 
master indeed ; and the whole is a moral nuisance of the most 
dangerous tdnd. But this is not the state of things contem- 
plated by a monitorial school ; and when one is put through 
all its various exercises and operations, a practised eye can 
readily estimate the character of its teacher as an educator of 
youth Iroia its manners and conduct throughout, no less than 
from the style of his own carriage and teaching. To some 
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esteot, Indeed, the master's cbaracter is reflected in the very. 
countenances at the children ; and I have hecome convinced, 
from the character pervading a large proportion of the schools, 
that there is nothing in a monitorial arrangement necessarfly 
fatal to the moral tone of a school, though much that is 
injnrious in overcharging the teacher with escessive numbers, 
and the consequent neglect of them, which an over-reliance 
on that arrangement has tended to conceal. The character 
and the efficiency of the monitors, ceteris paribus, reflect in. 
each school those of its master ; and there is, consequently, 
every gradation of efficiency and inefficiency, of dutifulnesa 
and disorder, according with the classification of the schools 
and their teachers already given. * * 

The best masters, know how to treat their monitors as 

their young friends, privileged as such above the mass of the 
school, and yet completely amenable to discipline, where the 
friendship of their teacher brings them in contact with a mind 
itself humble, pure, affectionate, and earnest. Their schools, 
consequently, are the beat, whether the monitors are or are 
not paid a few pence weekly for their sen-ices, upon the value 
of which payment there is a difference of opinion among them. 
In few cases, however, is some triffing consideration withheld, 
where the committee permit it ; and usually that consideration 
is given in tickets, hearing a certain number, taken up half- 
yearly or quarterly. * * In every good school the monitors 
are taught to teach by mutually questioning each other under 
the master's correction, hot seldom to convey every lesaoa 
with which they are intrusted. * * 

The whole of the instruction to the upper half of the moni- 
tor's class, and most of the instruction to the whole of it, is 
conveyed by the master himself, and wherever he has any 
energies, and is in a neighbourhood where he can retain a few 
boys at school until they are 13 or 14 years of age, some in 
this class will have received as much technical instruction as 
children of the middle classes of the like age generally. Indeed 
there is less difference between schools in regard to the ac- 
quirements exliibited by a few top boys than in the extent to 
which such acquirements pervade the whole of the monitors' 
class, or Co which the mass of the children lu-e well grounded 
in the rudiments of dieir education. It is in the body of hia 
Mihool that the if,v( !■.■■■ . ■ ..iial ofhis talents, 
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strength, and spirits, althougli he well kaows that the casual 
observer will never appreciate the amount invested. And ir" 
the general ])rogresa which is taking place in the public viewi 
regarding education, alt the most active and most favourabl5f 
circumstanced teachers are bent more upon making this invest 
ment by a larger amount of direct teaching to each section a 
their several schools, in the conviction that they ought to 
etfect, and can eifect for the children, services of which theii 
monitors can never be the instruments. Great and animating 
is this field of exertion to those who have the vigour to scan its 
space and breathe its air. Here, in lessons on material 
objects, or on moral principles, for which he will never b» 
without a test, either in the secular lesson books or in thi 
narrative of Holy Writ, he can awaken them to habits o 
patient and thoughtful observation : in the former, he can ge 
them to frame those elementary inductions which are essentia 
to an intelligent pursuit of their rudimentary exercises ii 
number, form, and magnitude ; in the latter, he can awakeib 
the consdence to an habitual sense of responsibility for e 
thought and action ; in both he can analyze at once i 
subject, and the language in which it is couched, and recon- 
structing it, lead the mind outward, by analogy and compari- 
son, to the detection of distant resemblances, and the pursuit 
of new truths. Pausing at the height of some simpl* 
hypothesis, he can show them the emptiness of man's presump* 
tion in wandering tlu'ough God's glorious works without a 
patient revertal to his first and humblest labours of patient 
observation, and a never-failing reliance on the light of Divine 
Truth. * * And, in fine, he may be constantly revisinj 
the work of his whole school, and assuring himself that he ii 
sending forth from it, not only good readers, writers, ant 
calculators, but, if they leave him with prayerful hearts, thosfl 
also who ore in a fair way, with God's blessing, to becomol 
good, able, and Christian men ; men in a more hopeful condi- 
tion to struggle with necessity and temptation than too man; 
who are educated less perfectly on a more ambitious scale. 
The "classics" of the poor in a Protestant country must 
ever, indeed, be the Scriptures : they contain the most uaefut 
of all knowledge ; and so far from being foreign to the daili 
experiences of life, they especially and pre-eminently demani 
that acquaintance with the moral and phyucal elements sur 
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Tounding tbem. which it ia the purpose of our best modern 
school-booltB of "useful knowledge" to coavey, iu constant 
conaeKion with and reference to the Word of God. Those 
who best know the intellectual lifeleaanesa of the homes of 
the poor, or the trashy fictions and criminal narratives which 
form the favourite reading of the majority of the vagrant 
minds which use their capacity to read, will not hesitate, a» 
Home yet do, to require as much aa possible of this aeverer 
mental discipline. For after all, the children of the more 
educated classes, living in an atmosphere of comparative 
mental excitement, will acquire as much of tbia knowledge 
unconsciously, even iu their amuaementa, aa the children of 
the top classes in the schools of the poor will ever require 
all their lessons. And to implant some acquaintance with 
sober truth in the mind of the workman's child, will be 
him the dawn of a cheerful world, with which he will endeav. 
OUT to keep up a humanizing and useful acquaintance under 
all the depressing circumstances of his laborious life. Un- 
wearied attention to the religious instruction of the children 
of the poor in the day-school, is, for the same reason, in the 
defectiveness of the home influences, more essential even than 
to that of the children of the more educated classes. And 
whether it be divine or human wisdom that is conveyed, the 
lessons for children, whose schooling is to terminate so soon, 
should, aa much aa posaible, be so selected that they will 
admit of immediate application to the experience, fedinga, 
and conduct of the pupil ; a course which roust conduce to 
those habits of practical wisdom, which are the best antidote 
to self- deception, and to the delusiona of the Tiaionnry, at the 
same time that they are among the most characteristic features 
of the christian character. The very few ardent minds which 
nature scatters in every class will thus be placed in a position 
for healthful effort, while all would be nerved for the neces- 
sities of their station. It is the children of the wealthier 
classes only, that, extending the period of education to half a 
life, can expressly be trained as scholars and men of science ; 
but much may be done to bring up the children of the poor 
to be good servants, good parents, good neighbours, good sub- 
jects, and, if it please God, good members of Christ's church. 
With a view of getting more and mote of direct a aCMitO 
the minds of tlie children, the ablest teachers 
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their Urafte into sections, generally three. * * Some, agai^ 
addrcBS to the whole school simultaneous lessons in gramm. 
geography, the rudiments of natural science, and Scriptu 
explanation ; but it is quite impossible to adapt their subject! 
and their language to the comprehension of the whole schoc 
at once ; and two-thirds of it, therefore, are merely "keepiM 
quiet," while a conversational lecture is being given t 
elder children, whose answers, closely followed by the voicq 
of others possessed of the quickest hearing, appear to be t] 
simultaneous responses of a large portion of the children, tl 
the equal delight and deception of the uninitiated, and somefl 
times even of the teacher himself. * * Still this tendenOf 
to simultaneous teaching is marked tmd good, though i 
unattended with the hazards and defects attaching t 
changes of which every bearing is not at first understood! 
Thus in several instances where talented masters have throw] 
an UDuBual amount of their energies into simultaneous teacbj 
ing, it has been accompanied by a neglect of theit monitori 
agency, which has greatly enfeebled the body of the school S 
for masters untrained to the collective instruction of large 
numbers of children of everi/ age, fidl readily into the instruc- 
tion only of the most advanced, whose minds are most nearly 
on a level with their own, and with whose opening faculties 
they have most sympathy. Thus a dulness rapidly creeps 
over the body of the school, which breeds discontent among 
the parents of the younger children ; and even should these 
not be withdrawn, the master presently finds them coming- 
up with faculties leas prepared than formerly to receive his own ■ 
more lively instniction : a result which either compels him to I 
the arduous task of relaying the monitorial foundations of lus< T 
school, or entails its ruin ; for his better teaching of a limited, f 
number will neither find him bread nor satisfy his oom- 
mittee, * * 

It is important to bear in mind, that children seated in a 
gallery before a teacher addressing them, 
all of them learning, any more than all the children i 
British school seated for a simultaneous lesson, not even whed 
they are a section of nearly similar ages and ad\'ancementa 
The system of simultaneous instruction, so far from justifying] 
as I have sometimes seen it regarded as doing, any relaxatiod 
of personal effort, merely demands the more -, for unless evetf 



requisite of coUective inatruction be plied witi an increased 
activity, ferlility, and vigUance, proportioned to the numbers 
BSsembled, a general indolence is the result, and the teacher 
is merely maintaining a conversational interconrae with a few 
clever children, whose words, when the rest are called upon 
by the master to answer "all at once," or even without that 
injunction, are repeated, parrot-like, hy the rest, without their 
minds having been put through a single useful exercise. No 
surer or more rapid destruction is possible, indeed, than that 
which awaits a school in which the inatruction is wholly direct 
and collective, when the teacher is indolent, or unskilled 
eaoagh, thus to perform his task ; for his committee is gener- 
ally too little accustomed to gallery teaching to detect the 
deficiency until its results have come to maturity, which they 
do with great rapidity, when the master's powers are thrown 
wide of their proper focus by either the vanity of teaching or 
the vanity of system. 

The girls' schools have made less advance in simultaneous 
inatruction than the boys' ; and this is a subject of regret in 
regard especially to the lower section of each, which, in the 
absence of convenient infitnt-schoob, very often comprises a 
number of little ones of both sexes brought hither by their 
elder sisters, fit only for an infant-school routine, and quite 
unprepared to profit by an exclusively monitorial instruction 
in technical rudiments. A little gullery, in one end of the 
room, which should occasionally be curtained off, and a read- 
ing-frame, with a few picture cards and objects, in addition 
to the British and Foreign cards of the First Reading Book, 
and the use of the iscripture cards, would afford opportunity 
for doing ample justice to these little people, if the teachers 
had some ideas of infant management to guide an elder moni- 
tor in the use of the various means. In several schools these 
means have been partially provided, hut more knowledge of 
their use is yet required. Elsewhere the simultaneous instruc- 
tion is limited to occasional .lessons, addressed to the whole 
school, and understood by a small number of the children 
only. The state of the village schools, with regard to organi- 
zation, or rather to the want of it, has already been sufficiently 
noticed, * * 

Some of the most pleasing schools which have come under 
my notice are included among those in which b&tli «i:\es 
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"under the instruction of a master aided by a female h 
commonly liis wife, or other relative, or, where the populatioi 
is very small, under that of a mistress only. Tlie arrangemeU 
in the former ia for the hoys and girls to be assembled in 
same room, but in separate classes, under the master in 
morning, while the children, of both sexes, of the ages o 
monly found in an infant-school, are in a separate room itt 
the mistress, wbo is pursuing an infant .school system ; w 
in the afternoon the hoys, including the elder of those v 
were in the infant-school department during the i 
pursue the usual British school course under the master, whi 
the mistress, in her room, is teaching sewing to the girls, a 
superintending the management of the "babies," or youngf 
of the infant children, by an elder girl. 

The organization, arrangements, and methods of the - 
school present a yet more interesting study to the promottn 
of education in rural districts, not less in the rustic simpl' 
wbich pervades the whole, than in the completeness o 
routine which they embrace. The habitations of the laboni 
people for whose use it is designed are much scattered, a 
consequently it is not fi^quented hy infant children. Al 
come, therefore, are prepared at cnce to enter upon its Ci 
which devotes one-half of the school hours to a healtb 
Industrial training, while the other is employed in elementa 
instruction, with a perfect luxury of books and apparatn 
The elder children are instructed in a gallery of p 
desks on the Battersea plan, under a master, as usual, i 
limited early education, but made efficient to his task 1 
training, and who, at the same time, superintends the remtui 
der whose turn it is to be at their books, while workin^ 
little monitorial drafts, like those of a British school. 
matron, resident, as well as the master, and of earnest g 
neas and activity, has both the girls and boys, half of them 8 
a time, under her direction during that ha^ of the day ii 
which they are exempt from the master's lessons. The g' ' 
take by turns the several departments of her little householj 
work, and occupy the rest of their time out of class ii 
work and knitting. The hoys, on the other hand, i 
instructed at the proper seasons, hy a labourer sent for tl 
purpose, in working and cropping a contiguous piece of Ian 
with the common culinary vegetables, and at other times :' 
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keeping their oirn play-ground and the matron's garden in 
order, and in plaiting straw for hats under her direction ; the 
most advanced and beat conducted of each sex being encouraged 
by little presents and privileges. Although at books fur only 
half of their school time, the children make a progress in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, &c., far beyond that which is 
generally seen where no proportion of time whatever is given 
to industrial training, but where, it must be allowed, it is 
impossible to command the regularity of attendance which is 
made the sole condition of enjoying the advantages of the 
■ school, * * 

Where there are superior monitors, or assistant teachers a 

break in the desks, which would permit the room to be divided 

into separate portions by a thick curtain, as in , would 

often be foimd of advantage ; and the increasing use of collec- 
tive teaching dictates the propriety of this division. Otherwise, 
(he arrangement of the space is exceedingly well adapted to 
the system which has heretofore been pursued. It is not 
desirable to encumber the main school-room with a gallery, 
but wherever there is a good class-room it ought to have one 
fitted up with desks as well eis seats (not occupying too great 
a depth so as to strain the teacher's voice), which might be 
Jtemately used by the lowermost and uppermost sections of 
the school, if not by every portion of it in rotation. Indeed. 
if it vrere only for resort to such a gallery, schools of any 
magnitude ought each to have their class-room, which a 
teacher of energy, with no more than monitorial assistance, 
would keep constantly employed ; and find in it an incalcul- 
able relief from the distraction to which, even with his prac- 
tised nerves, he is occaaionally liable, at tlie same time that 
it would enable him to deliver the smaller children from many 
a listless hour in the great room for some more profitable 
occupation in the smaller. * * 

Few of the schools have a belt of black surface along the 
interior face of their walls, like tlie Model School at tho 
Borough-road, but almost every one has a large plain black 
board, frequently with a^Maa^gi^^aajmu^^^^taam- 
ber have smaller bla(' 
lesson cards, at the si 
which, and it is a very 
to work sums in arithmc 
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Tbe collective reading and explanation of a passage i 
Scripture with which the proceedings of the day should I) 
opened, is frequently deferred until 10 o'clock, that t' 
exercise may not be interrupted by the entry of boys a 
after time, or too many of them be kept exposed to tbi 
weather, and be eKcluded bant it. by the clawing of the dod 
at 9 o'clock. Nearly all the good achoola have well-digesta 
schemes of daily duty, to wliich a strict adherence ia given 
but the defective schools commonly show a great deficiency jj 
this respect ; no written scheme ia kept by the master huns^ 
and the momentary convenience of the day is apt to en 
very much upon the ultimate economy of time and of ei 
attainable by a fixed system and a firm adherence to it. 
In all the schools which have a defective supply of books a 

materiala a proper gradation of exercises, and a proj 

routine of duty, is rendered impossible by this deficieno| 
which, in many cases, sacrifices the beat energies of the acboc 
for the saving of two or three pounds, which the master h 
not courage to ask from a treasurer to whom he well know) 
that the school account ia already much in debt. 

Spelling short words of known or explained meaning is t 
introductory step with the lowest classes in a British achoo 
who then read the whole of the little sentences in which thea 
worda occur, and should be required to attach a meaning ta 
them ; but in the feebler schools, owing to the want of special 
])rovisian for the little ones, this is too much overlooked. 
There is commanly, at the bottom of the school, a class Icara- 
ing their letters from an alphabet card, in the old method ; j 
and the children then proceed to the simplest of the grodua 
aet of Scripture lessons on cards published by the British a 
Foreign School Society, in alteruation with which the car 
printed from the [agea of the pretty "Daily Lesson Bookiyi 
No. I.," of that Society, are rapidly coming into beneficial ussi^ 
Where the children in this stage are very n 
•ome of the girls' schools which have an infant-clasa, 
monitor, with a reading frame and black board, 
infant- schools, would be a far more evident teacher thaj 
aeveral little ones at drafts. It always appeared to have! 
beneficial effect, however, to give the upper draft or drafts o 
this section of the school the little book itself, that they n 
acquire the habit of keeping their places and reading in 
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book — a very importaut one — before thej proceeded any 
further. * * 

Some of the children reading in the Second Book will aleo 
be reading in the book of Scripture Lessons of the same Soci- 
ety, or in tlie Testament. The low price at which the latter 
con be procured is a temptation to its eKclueive use, in yielding 
to which it is incmnbent on committees to pay such a regard 
to the operations of the classes as shall prevent a " by rote " 
reading of the Sacred Volume, without any discriminating 
selection of parts to form a course which would be the beat 
introduction of childhood to the whole library of saving truth 
which it presents. Until of late years, indeed, the Scriptures 
with the Scripture Lessons, were the sole text book in the 
Bridah schools ; and an inducement still to rely exclusively 
on the Testament as a lesson book in this part of the school, 
has been somewhat fostered by the too great transition from 
the Hecond to the Third Secular Lesson Book {due regard 
being had to the capacities of the child) ; a defect which, 
however, is about to be removed by the publication of a 
supplement to the former. * * 

The Third Lesson Book of the British and Foreign School 
Society is of such a character that a child who can read with 
readiness in any part of it, may read as readily in any moder- 
ately easy standard work of general information. "Each ; 
day's lesson bus been made to include, fii'st, a text of Holy ' 
Scripture which, being committed to memory, may serve as h. 
motto for the day ; secondly, a brief poetical extract, adapted 
to improve the taste and excite the affections ; and lastly, a 
portion of useful knowledge, intended as a general exercise in 
reading ; to each of which portions analyses and practical 
lessons have been appended ; to each week's set of lessons, 
hints for recapitulatory and simultaneous lessons ; and to the 
whole, lists of the commonest prefixes, afliies, and Latin roota." 
This may be said to complete the course of "reading" lessons, 
though it is followed by a Fourth Book, which, like the most 
advanced book of almost every other school series, seems to 
have for its aim much more to give information than to give 
a lesson in language and its uses. "The lessons are all cou- 
nected and systematic, forming, when read, a Course of 
Instruction is En^ish and. fl WWnil History, the Elements of 
Physics and Natural I£ndBHH|b'geogr!ipluoBl questioas 



d chronological notes, together with definitions BJid p 
l^laoations of scientific tenas, and various statistical and o' 

The book is thus eminently a text book, complete ■ 
_ teelf, yet atfording facilities for additional teaching to the vi 
most extent of the teacher's capacity." Indeed booke of^ 
condensed and encyclopredic a character as these top readinj 
books, demand from the teacher a large amount of ejplan 
and illustration to awaken the children of uneducated paren 
to clear conceptions of the subjects upon which they trea 
for without such enplanation and illustration, the interrogatidj 
upon them has a constant tendency to degenerate into a si 
of verbal catechism of "useful knowledge." * '" 
I must reserve, until some future opportunity, i 
tion of those numerous details of procesa, their uses and the 
abuses, which make or which mar success in the work of tj 
various classes, according as they are employed to the t 
of their real value, or neglected, or abused. Such are the 8i 
ultaueous reading, which is occasionally used with effect to g 
children-to speak wilh a sufficient body of voice, bu' 
commonly a blind for total inattention on the part of ni 
of the children ; — the iiina now spelling ofa whole sentenced 
tated l)y the monitor, each one round the class taking a wm 
which is B. good exercise of attention and memory, as well-d 
in spelling ; — the dictation of sentences to be written dowT 
which is not sufficiently practised, the dictation i^ 
schools being chiefly of single words, merely for the purp 
of a writing lesson ; — the taking of places on mutual com 
tion in reading, which may be carried to such an extent as t 
prevent any one sentence being ever clearly uttered, i 
totally neglected, on the plea of discouraging emulation, v 
generally breeds dulness, indifference, and mental vagrancy b 
classes which are not under the direct control of a skilled a. 
adult mind, and in regard to which a proper medium is aboo^ 
lutely requisite, one involving sutEcient emulation to keep a 
attention, without causing confusion ; — the exemplar read' 
of the monitor, which may bo so unceasing that the childs 
are not called upon to look closely enough at the words tT 
utter, but is more commonly a very valuable part of the ri 
ing excrciBc. improving to all parties ; — the employment ^ 
younger children only to teach the younger, which, witbon"" 
vigUance which can scarcely ever be expected, is only a 
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step above the use of monitors in the village schools, dcBcribed. 
to me by a Welsh master as being merely "to plague the 
young ones ;" — the selection of the lessons and the appoint- 
ment of the quaJitJty to be read and studied, which is neglected 
in the feeblest schools, as tlie training of the monitor to the 
very lesson to be taught is in almost all of them ; — the 
inspection of the school by the master himself, which, in the 
feeble achools, ts neither sufficiently frequent, nor followed by 
an emendation of their processes ; — and the training of the 
monitors, which, in the best schools only, is such as to keep 
them universally to the first esaentiala of class diecipline 
and progress; viz., retting their own places; allowing 
only one boy to read, speak, or spell at once, while all the 
rest are kept sensibly liable to appeal ; telling nothing until 
■they have tried round the class to see if some one of the 
children cannot answer ; and when they have told, questioning 
the whole of the class again, to be sure that the information 
was received, as the boy who first made the blunder should 
be questioned, if he had been told by another child, 1847, 
II. 65—86. 

I hai'e almost universally been met with lamentations, in 
the case of British schools, over the early removal of the 
monitors to their various industrial employments. * * 
Against this evil it is felt, I believe almost universally by 
those who avail themselves of it, that the apprenticeship of 
pnpil- teach era presents an effective and the only effective 
antidote. 1848. II. 337. 

is one of the large British Schools for boys, conducted 

by a master of the earnest old school — kind, honest, and 
unaffected, but without much mental alacrity, and, in this 
instance, without that superior sense of order which is usual 
in those of his standing. He is evidently popular, howeyer, 
and has assemblen around him a great hall full of remarkably 
fine children, w'hose countenances beam with health and good 
nature, if not with intelligence derived from their books. The 
amount of this is, in fact, very limited, except in the case of 
four or five top boys, who do all the answering in the top 
classes, while the others take up their words mechanically 
or neglect them altogether. Some of the monitors question 
their classes in the same manner, while others circulate roimd 
their classes and have a whispering question tind imswer with 



Kch child, just as they have a sentence read by each in ■ 
whispering- tone, while all the rest of each numer( 
idle, and therefore falling into disorder. Slowness, therefor 
prevails through all the classes on every subject ; and yet ti 
master hEis ability enough to teach up to the standard o' 
stipendiary monitor- school, and energy enough to do his d 
to the whole number, if he could be prevailed upon complete! 
to revise his methods and reconstruct his classes, first t) 
ing off the dominance of mere habit, under wliich he I 
somewhat succumbed. 1848, II. 302, 303. 

A very early effect of the augmentation of the teaching p 
of the schools by the apprenticeship of pupils will be a gei 
enlargement of the classes, and augmentation of collectiTl 
teaching in sections. This is altogether a healthy progresi 
but, first, as the monitorial subdivision of a school haa i 
own especial defects, so has the collective teaching in 1 
sections its own especial places of weakness, the prevo 
ignorance of which jeopardises its success, and calls for a 
observations towards its removal ; for it threatens to ei 
equal injury upon the children and upon their new pi 
instructors. • • 

The mere feet of 30 children or upwards being arrai 
before a teacher in gallery does not insure their instructii 
by him, however dear his own apprehension may be of t] 
subject-matter of his discourse, and however fluent and plea 
ing a lecturer he may prove himself. It is essential that tl 
little people should not be removed too for from each other b 
mental stature, and yet further that they should all andJ 
severally he required to carry on a course of mental effort | 
addressed to the mutter before them. The former requisite it 
wanting wherever a whole school receives the mast essential 
parts of its instruction simultaneously ; and the latter is wanting 
wherever, as in nine cases out of ten, it is supposed to be 
obtained by requiring simultaneous answers, or answei'g which 
are supposed to be simultaneous, and which are at least 
indiacrirainate, from the whole assembly, that is, wherever 
the questions which occur in the conversational lecture are 
thrown before the class indiscriminately, and any, or all 
who can, may answer. The character of this answering will ■ 
be understood on a moment's reflection, when it is perceived 
that it commonly comes, from all who spealc. in precisely the i 
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same words, and that it is sometimes simultaneously icrong in 
the same words, as well as, more frequently, simultaneously 
right. In effect, the words of a few older children, who alone 
are really following tJie teacher, are caught up hy the rest 
witi) a rapidity which an uninitiated ear is unahle to detect ; 
and the result is so cheerful a noise that the teacher himself 
often believes he is instructing the whole section, especially 
>vhen, now and then, be requures an unusually long or hard 
answer, g^ven only by an elder boy or two, to be repeated by 
"all together." Now in this case the gallery or section is 
matched against the master to learn as little as possible ; for 
boys no more than men will think more than they can help ; 
and the greater number always hide themselves from instruc- 
tion by a rapid transference from the ear to the lips of the 
answers of a few elder quicker boys, or simply a very 
obedient repetition of them "all together" when desired. But 
how is this defect to be remedied ? * * Children will sit 
amuaed or calmed by the voice and manner of a lively teacher 
for a long time, even though going through no mental effort, 
and receiving no consistent set of ideas whatever ; while the 
insuiBciency of the moral appeal to industry, where idleness 
is allowed to pass without detection, is, in the case of child- 
hood, obviously unavailing. 

The most skilful teachers, however, well know how to 
convert a thriftless collective n ess of vocal utterance into a 
fruitful collectiveness of mental effort, by employing, in addi- 
tion to the preceeding means, not only a well-digested system 
of progress from the known to the unlaiown in their simulta- 
neous lessons, but also a method of indimdual questioning, to 
which ail are held liable in rapid and irregular succession on 
the failure of any one to make answer ; and the consciousness 
of this liability compels each to follow the course of the 
teacher's ^ts and reasoning for liimself. When the right 
answer is at length obtained on this plan, its repetition by 
"oU together," as the complement of a general effort, is a 
useful climax ; hut unless the questioning generally he thus 
individualized, it is impossible to render the teaching really 
collective. A common practice is, on the contrary, to make 
the greater portion of the questioning general for simultaneous 
or indiscriminate answering, with an occasional interrogation 
1 to an individual boy; but the masters by whom I 
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MW it used did not by this means effectually break up t 
tadt combination of the boys for the perpetuatioa of tba 
ignorance ; for they were placed at Buch a distance, that eaoH 
boy thus unfrequently challenged had the advantage 
considerable radius of whispers to enable him to answer 
-which, however correct it might be, he would not, thai 
]>rompted, retain with any dietinctnese or intelligenci 

I beg to point out these defects in relation to the eimulta 
neoua instruction, because it is a rising element iu the schood 
which are now absorbing my whole attention, ani' ' 
the same defects are very prevalent, though not to so great EU 
extent, in the monitorial classes. It is obvious that the ai 
vice may prevail in a monitor's class of ten, nearly as much ai 
in a master's gallery of a hundred children, in all the 
rogatory exercises. A genuine collect iveness of atlentioi 
however, is more firequently lost in these drafts, by the prope 
system of individual challenge, under liability to mutual cof 
rection (whether with or without the taking of places) beiai 
auperaeded, not by simultaneity of answering, but by 
opposite vice of purely individual instmction. This a 
from the want of proper training among, or Buperintendenoi 
over, the monitors, and is not unfrequently witnessed i 
master's own class. It consists in the teacher or mt 
doing all the work of correction himself, whether in readin| 
arithmetic, or any other lesson, whenever a fault is comi 
or a wrong answer made, instead of using first some ] 
system of mutual correction on the part of the children 
whether with or without the taking of places from each other, 1 
by which to compel a true simultaneity of attention. In this J 
cose the instruction is purely individual to each child ii 
cession, while all the others await their turn in ill- disciplined J 
indolence of mind. Thus, iu a class of twelve, they a 
work only one-twelfth of the tiraa that they are afisembled,^ 
and that twelfth in but a half-aroused and slovenly disposition. J 
In the reading exercises, for instance, when all the correction 1 
is done by the monitor, each boy, when his turn arrives, finds 
out his place, reads in as low a tone as possible, and constantly ' 
strives to "bolt" the words which he does not know in half- 
uttered state ; a combination of perverscnesses which no 
monitor has the moral energies steadily and continuously to 
resist -, for the public opinion and fixed habits of the whole 
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drafta are against him, and he hopelessly alurs over his duty, i 
which is the next step to giving it up altogether and proceed- 
ing to play with the boys before him. 

In a well- organized school, on the contrary, the hoys would I 
have been required to correct each other's reading, or answer- I 
ing, or processes in working round a sum in arithmetic, by I 
being individually challenged by the monitor, and being 1 
required silently to hold up their hands if they thought they 1 
could make a correction ; and not only would their collective I 
attention be thus secured, but their eagerness would spur on 
the monitor himself, and not allow him to pass over a blunder, 
which would be made sufficiently audible by the changed 
opinion in favour of distinct instead of indistinct utterance, 
when every boy is looking to correct the one who b speaking. 
In fact, it will be obvious that, in a monitorial school of 
elementary instruction, there is room, with a small staff of | 
good monitors, either for very considerable 6 
employment of methods which secure collective attention, or I 
for every degree of failure, where it is missed either by a ( 
noisy simultaneity of reading or answering, or a acarceiy less 
defective plan of successive individual instructioQ, by an agency 
which is destitute of the moral energies to carry it out. 

In the schools e^ressly of monitorial organization may be I 
witnessed every grade of failure or of success in the processes I 
of techuLcal instruction which form so large a proportion of ' 
the duties of an elementary school ; and according aa the type 
of a monitorial school, carried in the mind of the critic, is 
one of the most successful or the most failing in regard to its 
methods, does its system generally receive unlimited prwae or 
unlimited condemnation. But that the latter is as unwise as 
the former I receive daily evidence in many of the achoola 
whose teachers are struggling in the van of Christian education 
among the poor. For in the schools in which simultaneous 
instruction in sections, or to the whole school, has made n 
progress in the imjierfect manner aheady described, a rather 
premature contempt for all monitorial agency, which it is not, 
therefore, thought worth while to train and discipline, causei | 
the whole of the monitorial work in them to be of an inferior I 
character ; while yet, composed of a considerable numbor of I 
children of very various ages under only one teacher, as tlieH -J 
schools are, a large proportion of ti " 



ide over to monitors thus unprepared for any useful effortjJ 
The consequences are obvious. They drop into slow, slovenly^ 
and incorrect individual instruction ; the monitors going fronil 
child to child, and having a sentence imperfectly muttered b_ 
each in succession. Except that vi^hich is given by the masteid 
individaalli/ to the higher boys, the instruction throughout tham 
body of these schools is therefore frequently wanting both ii 
accuracy and in distribution, as compared with that pervadin 
the better monitorial schools. This is a grievous disappoint^ 
ment where so much has been sacrificed to get the adult o 
adolescent teachers into more direct and constant inte 
with the children genendly, in Ueu of their being left si 
to a weak monitorial agency ; iind is by no means a ne 
result of the change, but a mere accident of transition, whicbj 
may be repaired by the careful employment of proper method* 
of compelling collective attention, and by carefully traininfl 
the monitors to their use, so long as monitorial agency or 
some kind continues to be rendered necessary by the limited 
pecuniary resources of our popular schools. The competitioif 
for places in the class may form a part of those methods, o 
may be omitted from them : but with a monitorial agency E 
have generally found its moderate use to be valuable, i 
wedge to the practice of mutual correction. * * ' 

relative superiority of the school, consists mainly 

in neither monitorial nor simultaneous instructio 
despised, but each being used in the great body of the schoc 
to its proper purpose, with a set of methods tliat make tlit 
instruction thoroughly collective in both. Indeed, without^ 
such methods the young teacher of a gallery is in almost as [ 
demoralizing a position as the little monitor of an unorganized J 
or disorganized class ; for the perpetual clangour of hu J 
lecturing, and the children's seemingly simultaneous replies, I 
without his having to encounter the labour of compelling eacb I 
and all to independent mental effort, give a show of success J 
and progress which is exceedingly encouraging to _ 

gestions of self-conceit, and may entail many a painful triall 
or absolute ruin on the victim of them ; a danger sutfidently^ 
great, around all young people brought up through the wholA 
period of adolescence in the practice of teaching much more 
than of learning, to dictate their protection ti^ it in eveiy 1 
way that may be available. * * 



The extent to wliich a vigorous instruction pervades the 
generality of schools is far too limited, owing to the want of 
sufficient funds, and therefore of greater teaching power, in 
the shape of adolescent if not adult assistance to the maeter 
or mistress. Hence results a practical neglect of the mental 
training of the younger children in too many of the boys' and 
girls' schools, whether of monitorial or simultaneous instntc- 
tion, for successive years of their attendance in them, and a 
very justifiahle douht on the part of the parents whether it be 
worth while to send the children to school at all or not. If 
to tiiis large portion of the school attendance we add those of 
the elder children who virtually lose nine-tenths of their time 
through defective methods in their classes, we get a mass of 
dulness, sometimes qualified by a conceit of verbal progress, 
which should awaken us to the fact that the real frontier of 
ignorance hes too often within the schools, and that we ought 
not to estimate the progress of education so much by the 
number present, as by the proportion who attain to certain 
classes in them. It is with this view that I have frequently 
taken the liberty of directing the attention of visiting mem- 
bers of the committees rather to exemplar drafts of the middle 
and lower sections in their several schools than to the top 
draft, or the apparently simultaneous answering of the whole 
mass, to which attention is usually restricted ; for it is in 
lie former alone that they can really witness what their 
institution is doing for the majority of the children who 
frequent it ; and if they will compare the attainments of 
children in such drafts with the time they have been in school, 
they will not always find ground for satirf.wtion with what 
they are doing to elevate the general population around them. 
This defectiveness is by no means limited to tlie monitorial 
schools ; it attaches quite as much to those characterised by 
their profession of almost exclusive simultaneous teaching : 
and merely to change the pattern of our cheap schools is but 
to give a new lease to the flattering error that we can really 
educate a people without teachers ; teachers, that is, in some 
reasonable proportion to the number' to be tauf;ht and them- 
selves well grounded in the element of ai fr n 1 h education, 
and well trained to the use of the be t m thods If such 
were universally to be found in the gi Is ho 1 fo instance, 
the ladies woi^d be leas sensible of the d gre of com 
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ich they complain of being aometimes bred in them, Tha^ 
years spent ia mental indolence and vain utterancee ahoul 
be accompanied by feebleness, well aatisfied with the case o 
its fancied progresB, is not surprising any more than that tl 
few top girls who do all the public answering for 
school, of which they are quite conscious themselTes thou^ 
the spectator is not, should believe themselves preeminently! 
aceorapUshed. Had earnest attention and genuine cxertioD 
been constantly required from them, in exercises consisteatf 
with their years, and having a constant leaning towards a 
knowledge of common things, and of the duties and resourcefl 
of their homes and their station, there would have been litt' 
ground for such a complaint ; but that it is too often wel] 
founded under present circumstances I cannot deny. 

So, likewise, in the boys' schools, the waste half of thel 
time of the "slate- writers," with the mda now offered by thai 
Government to those which have the abler class of teachers 
might be profitably employed to the awakening of habits o 
careful observation and of grateful inquiry, which would Sni 
boundless exercise in the trees, plants, animals, birds, insects^ 
stones, earths, and implements or products of industry, whicltl 
they see in their dwly paths. To what : 
innocent enjoyment would such a training awaken their nowl 
dormant and listless minds, if redeemed from the harreifl 
verbiage to which the lessons in the elements of e 
taken crudely from works of too encyclopaedic [a character,! 
are so frequently restricted, to the stultification of the cbildrenvi 
and the needless horror of persona who believe that they arel 
being made "too wise," when their good hearts would bef 
filled with delight to witness the far humbler and more genu- M 
ine progress which the children might easily make in aiiJ 
acquaintance with the common things around them ! What 1 
broader, what safer, what more hopeful basis shall humiia 1 
effort lay down, even for their instruction in that self-know- I 
ledge which can be derived only from the words of revealed I 
truth, appUed to the heart by divine grace supplicated in 
Redeemer's name, than a habit of gratefully contemplating I 
the beauties and wonders which surround them, with hearta I 
directed to the Creator's praise ; a Creator whose beneficence | 
ia thus brought home to them, not as a barren dogma but a 
vivid troth, in which they live, and move, and have their J 



being '. The dajr-gchool, in lieu of beiag the rival of tlie 
Sunday-school, as in some of the mnnufiuituriiig' districts, 
ought, indeed, to be its great helpmate. 

However essential auch a training may seem to any course 
claiming the name of education, it haa yet to be commenced 
for all the children in our schools, escept a few in the top 
claBseB of the best of them. And grateful indeed as we ought 
to he. for the degree of instruction wluch has been spread 
among the poorer classes, their "day -school education" ia still 
in its infancy, even in the most ^voured places ; while in 
remote, though often not less densely populated districts, its 
existence is little more than nominal, whatever may be the 
exceeding number of infimts "kept quiet" in the kitchens of 
the dames, or of uneducated and untrained teachers earning a 
scanty pittance under permission to assemble a few children 
on week-days amidst the sniierfluous desks and benches of 
the Sunday- schools. Even under more favourable circum- 
stances it is too much the habit of committees, as well as of 
teachers, to estimate the success of their schools merely by the 
numbers in attendance, and the increased facility which this 
attendance gives them of keeping out of debtwithout overstrain- 
ing in the collections ; and I have encountered one or two 
painfull instances of the misuse of popular confidence, by both 
teachers and committees relaxing instead of redoubling thdr 
efforts, under the augmented cha^e. 1848, II. 228—236. 

The masters in some of the most important institutions 
have distinctly expressed thar opinion tiiat the additional 
labour of instructing the apprentices is compensated by the 
assistance which they afford in the management of the schools ; 
and even when they feel that the work is too severe a pressure 
upon them, they have generally declared that it would he 
impossible to carry on the instruction, or maintain the disci- 
pline in its present condition, without such ud. 1850, I. 58. 

Considerable observation has given me the conviction, that 
the monitorial type, if carried out vigorously, subserves 
teahnical accoracy more surely and uniformly than the simul- 
taneous ; but that the latter is on the whole better adapted 
far exercising moral influence. To drill each child in his 
lessons, and give him the full advantagi 
in all exercises which depend upon memory m 
jnust constantly he more or less individualisedi 
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^bSvidualizatian is only accomplished with considerable etfoiH 
in collective teaching ; while it is the natural efiect of a wellfl 
applied mouitaml agency. On the contrary, moral educatioiH 
is aided rather than hindered by the sympathy of numbera^ 
Accuracy of memory or judgment, is nut what is here demand-fl 
ed, but rather aa indefinable yet sU-powerfnl infiuence, whic^fl 
may pervade the whole mass, and shed a glow of feelingn 
and impulse into every heart. 1850,11.476,477. ■ iB 

One great principle they [the Wesleyan Teachers traine<d 
at Glasgow] took with them, and had it moulded at Glasgow^ 
which wad. that their own conduct in the management of thSM 
school must be an eiempMcation of the Christian cbaracterifl 
with a view to awoken a reflection of it in the hearts of th^ 
children, and, with a blessing, reader it indelible, by vivifying^ 
to their miuds the words of many a simple yet fertile text:.fl 
AU that can result from such a principle will be found in tbeiM 
schools to a far greater extent than it ought humanly to havflfl 
been hoped or expected ; the hearts of the children are rightlyfl 
directed ; and great care is constantly taken to cultivate andfl 
tr^n their affections- Another principle they acquired aSfl 
Glasgow, which was, to do aa much as possible for thtfl 
education of their children themselves, and as little by Bn^| 
other ageney as they possibly could. And this, also, is d 
great and living principle, one which ia ever sending forthl 
new shoots of good esertioa, and certainly has called fortlil 
every power of these men. But its being carried to thefl 
extreme of doing vutually nothing by delegated agency, in anfl 
overstrained horror of tlie "monitorial system," as necessaiily^ 
involving a moral blight, ha.f. I think, contributed to sendM 
some valuable men to an early grave, to break up several I 
schools, and greatly to cripple die efficiency of others. * * ■ 
The effect upon the organization of the schools generally, M 
arising from the employment of pupil teachers in them, has I 
been to bring both the monitorial and Che simultaneous schools I 
(the British and the Glasgow respectfully) much nearer to a ' 
common standard. In the British schools the result has 
generally been, not the aboUtion of the momtorial drafts, but 
the restriction of their use to the technical work of the school, 
and the subjection of them in email groups to the manage- 
ment of the several pupil- teachers, who became responsible , 
to the master, not only for the detail of iostructioii given by J 
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themselves, Lut alao for the general skill of the monitors 
assistant in each, and for the general conduct of the children. 
These drafts ore occasionally thrown together by the pupil- 
teacher for collective inatruction, and the sections thus 
formed, each under its own officer, gives to the master a 
general command of the whole, superior to that which he 
formerly had, because it is now inteUigent and gentle in the 
highest degree, instead of being merely mechanical. * * 

The effect on the schools of simultaneous instruction, on 
the other hand, has been to hrcalf down the gross unmanage- 
able mass formed by a whole school assembled in an enormous 
gallery, into more available sections ; and to awaken the 
teachers, now that they have a subordinate agency superior 
to mere mouitors, to the development or adoption of methods 
for the best economy of their services ; a course which awakens 
them to the fact, that even the monitorial agency is. for tech- 
nical exercises, susceptible of a, skill much greater than was 
ever contemplated in their little practising drafts, under 
children misnamed monitors, because completely and avowedly 
untrained. * * The effect on the girls' schools has like- 
wise been to group the monitorial classes into sections under 
their respective pupil-teachers : and the advancement in their 
general vigour, when the system has been a year in operation. 
is very remarkable.* 1850. II. 260, 266, 267. 

In many a remote town or village, it is hard to say whether 
there be any stimulus at all. Mouth after month rolls away. 
often year after year, and brings the same unvarying round of 
duty. There are none at hand to watch theprogressof mental 
improvement, none perhaps who could estimate it very ac- 
eurately if they did, none to test the efficiency of the education 
imparted, or offer counsel so as to aid its increase. In other 
cases, again, the impulse offered is one which tends to favour 
a showy and shallow method of instructitjn rather than a 
sound and useful system ; so that the master is tempted 
almost unconsciously to neglect the more imjKirtBJit branches 
for those which are merely ornamental. And even should 
this not be the case, yet how is a teacher in a remote diidiBt 
to come in contact with the constant imprm-ements w 
making in the science of education ? How is he, cut a 

' rsp4 iiiatHicH of schoold pBrtSpDlnrlv dsaerrlne of M* 
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all intercourse with those who cultivate such topics, I 

up with the spirit of the age, or even to know where to apply 

for the means of doing so ? 

The only method which could readily he euggeated to meet 
tliie difEculty is probably to be found in a regular and vigor- 
ous system of inspection. This, I believe, is very generally 
felt to be one great advantage which must result from the full 
carrying out of the plans now adopted by the Committee of 
Council. In seversJ. instances, where no other aid has been 
required, I have received applications for the inspection of 
schools simply on account of the advantages beheved to 
accrue from the very process. In most cases, I have been 
well assured that the inspection afforded has been regarded as 
a benefit, the repetition of which would be sincerely welcomed ; 
and in no instances, except where the utmost ignorance of our 
views and purposes prevail, has it ever been even surmised 
that anything in the form of espionage or authoritative dic- 
tation was in the Bmallest de^ee intended, or any other 
purpose kept in view than that of increasing the efEcacy of 
the schools visited, without touching in any way upon thrar 
enthe aelf-govemment. * * Where the espression "the 
Government plan of Education" has been either misappro- 
priated or misunderstood, as to convey the notion that a single 
definite and stereotyped system was to be advocated and 
enforced, there is no wonder that amongst some portions at 
least of the community a feeling of jealousy should have been 
awakened. But when it has been seen that the "Government 
plan" is to enforce no plan whatever, but simply to proffer 
aid, knowledge, information, and incentives to all alike, 
indeed have been the cases under my own observation ia J 
which coafidence and satisfaction have not been tlie result^] 
1848, 11. 339. 340. 

During each of the five hours of teaching, the pupils a 
generally arranged in five classes : and as the mstruction ii. 
limited to the single branch of English reading, with its usual ' 
accompaniments of spelling and grammar, the distribution is 
a simple matter, and seems to have been made mth a due 
discrimination of the various degrees of proficiency, lliree 
classes are always under instruction by the master and hiq i 
* assistants, and two are left to prepare their appointed taska J 
without aid. To secure the application of those thus resignedl 



1 important point in the art of school man- 
agemect, and has given rise to the common expedient of teach- 
ing by monitors. But that method has not been here adopted. 
It is deemed enough to have prescribed a task to be executed 
in due time, the pupils being always at liberty, in the mean- 
while, to enquire of the master or his as^tants, the explana- 
tion of any difficulty that occurs. At the same time, it is 
supposed that, in this manner, they become best acquainted 
with the invaluable feehng of self-reliance, and are best tmned 
to habits of spontaneous exertion. These expectations cannot 
be wholly disappointed : but it is evident that the beat possible 
order is not attained, when the business of a class may be at 
any time interrupted by the demands of others upon the 
teacher's attention ; nor is it advisable to leave much to the 
unguided study of the pupils, while the power of application 
has yet to be acquired, and is itself the faculty which mainly 
seeks the cultivating care of a sldUbl master. To the older 
and more advanced pupils it may not be so necessary that they 
xhould be under constant teaching : but in this division of the 
school, almost all are in those early stages, at which it is not 
so proper to task their free industry in learning, as to teach 
them how to learn. It is believed, therefore, that by the use 
of other methods than are here employed, the respectable 
individual who conducts this division might succeed in better 
fixing the attention of the pupils who are not under his 
instruction ; and generally, in occupying- their sohool hours 
with a more effective training. 1846. II. 354. 

It is by oral instruction alone that poor ignorant children 
con be led on, for the first time, to think, to reason, and to 
understand. * * It is, moreover, a consideration in this 
view of the matter, not without its weight, that oral instruction 
is a means by which great moral Bscendanct/ is given to the 
teacher over the minds of hia scholars. * * It is the 
defect of oral instruction that it does not make slndentg ; it 
neither gives the habit of self- instruction, nor the taste for it. 
The difficulties opposed to the acquisition of knowledge are 
in a lecture smoothed away ; the mind accustoms itself to 
lean upon the lecturer, and goe= jiainfully and unwillingly 
alone. IB46.I1. 20. 91. 

Training and teaching are with the greater part, even of 
those who are well informed, synoiiymi>us terms, and the 



knowledge is considered tantamount to 
•parting it. One great proof of this is the s 

iiuu. jf masters able to give a "gaUery lesson,'' 

unskilful master at this exercise fails ia imparting to tl 
children the information he possesses, who, uninterested in 
leason, become restless and impatient, and retire from 
gallery wearied out ftith the attempts which have been 
to force information upon thera. 1848, I. 108. 

■•The characteristics of young children that must be fa 
in view and acted upon, in order to secure their attentic 
interest them in their lessons, and to g^n ascendency 
them [are; — ] 1. Love of activity. 2. Love of imitatii 
3. Curiosity, or love of knowledge. 4, Susceptibility 
kindness and symjiathy. 5, Defidency in the power 
attention. 6. The love of frequent change. 7. The force 
early association. 8. Disposition to repeat the means by whit 
they have once attained their ends." 1847. II. 581. 

The vagrant thoughts of the children constitute the 
obstacle a master has to contend with in teaching them, 
unsettled state of the mind in children, the skilful master — ■ 
knowing it to be proper to their years — rather seeks to turn 
to his use than to contend with. To keep alive the interest 
of the children in the lesson, he varies it by frequent examina- 
tioDS : his questions follow in a rapid succession ; they tend 
to a drawing out of the reason rather than the memory, aod 
he shifts continually the point of view in which his subject is 
presented, giving prominence to those features of it by which 
it is related to things fanuliar to the children themselves. 
All that he does is founded on a careful study of the charac^ 
teristics of childhood, and a just appreciation of them. Htf 
has carefully observed the ways of ttie children, and the effbrtH 
they make to reflect, reason, and understand. Of the know- 
let^ he has thus acquired he avails himself to command their 
attention ; and when tikis fails, he calls the sympathy of 
numbers to his aid, or throws in the element of emulation. 
Warming with his task, the interest he feels passes to the 
children, and the whole group glows with the desire to know. 
7^e new condition thus induced in the mind of each individual 
child whilst the lesson lasts is not of necessity transient — the 
lesson is repeated daily ; it becomes, therefore, a state of mind 
in some degree habitual. . In respect to that element of 
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ceaaful teaching vhich conMsts in a. firm and collected manner, 
& full command of language, a due knowledge of the subject- 
matter of the lesson, and practised facility in communicating 
tt, 1 can bear a far more favourable testimony to the cJTorts of 
these youths at this than at asy pTevious examination. I 
observe, moreover, more common sense in selecting subjects 
proper to the instruction of children, and a more piitient and 
fcdULful way of dealing with their intelligences, than heretofore. 
1847, I. 534. 

That which compels the attention of the class to the lesson, 
opens for it a way to the understandings of the children and 
fixes it there, is the examination founded on it ; and that 
such an examination may be successful, the questions must be 
well selected, ready at hand, as flowing from a full mind, apt 
and consecutive, and the whole effort characterized by energy, 
vivacity, and fervour. 1847, I. 498, 499. 

Witi regard to tiie intelligence of the children's replies 
when under examination, one point is deserving of remark': 
that in general the teachers of our National schools do not 
sufficiently discourage the thoughtless and unmeaning guesses 
which the children frequently make in answer tn a simple 
question. It should be remembered that, to the child's mind, 
any answer seems to be an answer, whether it be right or 
wrong. He is satisfied with himself at having replied to the 
question ; the greater port of his class-fellows are equally 
satisfied. They see that he has answered quickly, and there- 
fore, in their eyes, well. If this were not a very common 
fault, it would be needless to insist here on its mischievous 
tendency that, above all things, it makes the children thought- 
less. A great object of elementary education is to make them 
think ; the daily practice of many schools is so to propose the 
questions to a class, and so to require its answers, that the 
children cannot think. They reply, not because they know, 
but because they are ignorant of the right answer — not, 
because they would, hut because they must, say something. 
Half, at least, of the foolish replies which are made to ques- 
tions arise from this cause, that the master does not sufficiently 
reprove this habit (for the bad habit ie soon formed) of 
goeesing. 1846, II. 163, 164. 

It is not to he supposed, that, to become good teachers, 
they can know too much of the subjects they have to teach. 
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F the elementary lessons it has been my duty to liaten a 
■Bud to pass a judgment upon, here and elsewhere, the p 
Tailing and characteristic defect haa been, not too mi 
knowledge, but too little. Had the teacher known more d 
the subject of his lesson, it has been my constant observaticn 
that he wnuld have been able to select from it things betb' 
adapted for the instruction of children. Had his mind bec_ 
more highly cultivated, and the resources of his intellea 
brought by education more fully under his control, he v 
have been able to place them under simpler forms, and in ■ 
better manner to adapt the examination founded upon thei 
to the Individual capacities of the children he had to tea^ 
Accordingly, the simplest lessons I have listened to in trainim 
schools, have commonly been those delivered by the ablest a 
best-instracted students. It is not the fact, that the teach^ 
knows too much, which makes him unintelligible to 1 
child, but, that he knows nothing which the child c 
prehend, or that he has never studied what he has I 
teach in the light in which a child can be made to comprd 
hend It. That fulness of knowledge on the part of t' 
teacher, of which my experience has led me to appreciate tl 
importance, is a fulness of the knowledge of things adapte 
to the instruction of children, studied under the forms i 
which they are most readily intelligble to them ; 
learned in the light In which they are also to be taught, 
includes, notwithstanding, the knowledge of many I' ' 
which a child can never he expected to know. That t 
teacher may be able to present the subject under its n 
elementary form to the mind of the child, he must himself I 
have gone to the root of it. That he may exhaust it of off J 
that it is capable of yielding for the child's instruction, 
must have comjiassed the whole of it. * * 

Every man must he conscious of a separation 
education, between his own mind and that of a less educate 
man ; a separation which enlarges with each step of I 
intellectual progress, and which is widened to its utmost n 
conceivable limits, when the relation is that of a poor ignorant 
child, to a teacher, otherwise highly instructed, but who | 
knows nothing likely to interest the child, or has been. J 
accustomed to study nothing in the light in which it may bel 
made intelligible to the child. Their intercourse, under thesafl 



circumstances, cannot but be mutually distasteful, and tlie 
school must be to both equally a place of bondage ; the child 
neither benefiting by it us a learner, nor the master aa a 
teacher, * * 

There was this feature, ■worthy of obaervation in the 

lessons delivered in the School, that the teacher broke 

up his lesson into parts, teaching by the way of exposition, 
only BO long at one time as not to weary the attention of the 
children, and over-burden their memories, then examining 
upon that portion, afterwards taking up the subject where he 
had left it off, nnd thus continuing the process until the lesson 
WHS completed, when he examined upon the whole of it. 
Oral teaching requires, more than any other, constant self' 
teaching on the part of the master. It is a method which 
will be adopted by no master who is not of a dedicated spirit 
and fond of his work. Besides, however, that satisfaction 
which lie will derive from it in the success of his school, he 
will not fail to esperience this other, that whatever, for this 
object, he teaches himself, will be fixed more firmly in his 
mind, and that his knowledge of it will receive a character of 
clearness and precision, not perhaps otherwise to be gained. 
In the teaching of the students of all the Training Institutions 
I have observed, and it was perhaps to be expected, a pet- 
petual tendency to travel out of the sphere of the intelligence of 
the children, and out of the limits of that kind of knowledge 
which is likely to interest or to benefit them. 1848, 11. 
439—442. 

The teacher should never forget that the objects of collec- 
tive lessons ore at once to exercise the faculties of the elder 
pupils, and to keep up the attention of the youngest ; no child 
should learn the lesson without acquiring some useful and 
practical information. 1845, II, 190. 

Sometimes the master is too liberal of his help, * * It 
thus happens that, sometimes, the master explains hi more 
than he interrogates, and scarcely pauses to ascertain the 
effect of the lesson he has given ; or again, that the pupil 
learns nothing and attends to nothing but what the master 
teaches, and only at the moment while he is employed in 
teaching, to the total renouncement of all private study, * * 
On the other hand, the master is sometimes too sparing of 

ji ftid. This is observable chiefly in those branches in which 
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the teacher's aid is most needed — as in that of ReligiouH 
Truth. ■ * The pupil, it is always to be remembered, hall 
two instnictars, the master uud himself ; but to the fbrmeifl 
it belongs to assign to each his proper portion of the task^ 
1848, II. 369. ■ 

The greatest defect in the gallery lessons, as now giren^ 
appears to me to he the absence of any espress methods qfl 
exciting legitimate curiosity, or rational hypothesis, to animatgfl 
the whole of the exercise, aad give it the true character ofl 
investigation. * * [In the "object lessons,"] aftaM 
obtaining general attention to this object, — suppose a child'afl 
cotton pinafore, before juveniles from six to ten years of age, — X 
the next £tep (in lieu of ou amusing account of the cotton>A 
tree, and ite cultivation by blacks in very hot countrieSifl 
&c., &c.), should be to get them to describe aU the monfl 
obvious quahties of the material, tben to question them fow 
the sources of those qualities, as, for instance, how it was theyjB 
could partially see the light through it, and blow through it^ 
while yet it was of such equable thickness and smoothnesa^ 
They will make the most absurd guesses, and only gTadualljS 
approach the truth, to which it would be the teacher's canfl 
gradually to lead tbeix minds, approving every genuine efibrtM 
and discouraging the folly of the over- volatile. llie experiJH 
meat of a rent, which many will have tried but few utilised^ 
win then show, in a piece of coarse calico, in answer to th<9 
queries raised in their minds, the disposition of the threadsifl 
which may be illustrated by that of the rods in a little wickeaJ 
basket, how it is that they escape at this rent, and wasted 
away the material, and the use, therefore, of the hem. TheB 1 
let them strive to form some idea how the work can have been V 
accomplished of thus interweaving the threads ; how laborious I 
and almost impossible by the unaided hands ; and thus (througli I 
the like interrogative course, never giving them a new piece 
of information until it comes as the answer to a rational pre- 
sumption) show them, by sight and touch, hy observation and 
experiment as much as possible, the several arrangements of 
the simplest form of loom. Next should be examined how 
the threads themselves were composed, and this might be 
illustrated by much coarser strings to show the twisting o£ A 
the fibres by the simplest process of spinning ; all complications I 
of machinery in either this or the weaving being of course J 
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eschewed. And now having got hack to the raw material, 
a specimen of it sLoiild be shown, its distinctive qualities and 
different origin as compared with flax and wool be described s 
its position in the plant illustrated by the lining of more 
familiar seed vessels ; and the number of procesaea, besides a 
voyage across the seas, to which it must have been subjected 
before it could even he spun. To illustrate snch a comrse ot 
instruction moat effectually there would be required, not a 
curiosity box, but one containing specimens of common 
materials in different processes of manufacture, with the raw 
article itself. In the course of it the questions would be 
addresEed to all the children, but instead of their anawering 
indiscriminately, all who thought tliey could answer should 
throw up their hands, and the teacher would, by a glance of 
the eye, select one child from among these to answer, or 
would demand answers to the simpler questions from those 
inclined to be inert, even when when they did not throw up 
a hand. Done rapidly, under mutual correction, this would 
sustain the common attention much more vividly than the 
simultaneous answering, which, however, might be used in 
the questions revising the knowledge acquired, at the end of 
the lesson. Even a simple artificial object, auch as the above, 
would afford material, not for one only, hut for a succession 
of lessons, affording ample ojiportunities to an able teacher to 
show them their daUy dependence upon the bounties of God, 
and the good services of their fellow- creatures in that great 
mart of mutual service to which they will aU owe m due time 
their proper contribution, in return for the benefits which 
they receive. So, in like manner, should their attention be 
awakened to the different texture and qualities of the common 
earths and stones around them, and to the most ^miliar 
phenomena of vegetable and animal physiology, much rather 
than to botany and zoology in general, which are sciences of 
the claesitication of objects for the most part wholly beyond 
their observation. Familiar lessons in such sciences have, 
therefore, a constant tendency to drop into mere verbiage ; 
while the most familiar illustrations of the physiology of 
plants and animals would give them a rational interest in 
everything around them, tending ultimately to their study of 
the sciences of claasiiication, if ever they have leisure, hut 
meantime givins them a rational interest in all nature around 
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them, and a lively perception of the bounty and wisdom o 
the Creator, in whose mercy alone they live, and mcn'e, ai 
have their being. 

In lessons such as these, observation and experiment woti 
be led by hypothesis, and even when it is impossible to sul 
init the object or circumstanceB to the outward senses of tl 
children, but necessary only to tell them the result of th^ 
obBervatlons and experiments of others, this will never be 
digested and assimilated unless hypothesis have given a 
for it. Unless the mind have been brought to ask a q 
tion, the answer will not be properly stored in its reces: 
and, in over haste to convey information, not nearly so a 
will be assimilated as if all the ftcultiea of the mind, ii 
apparently slower course, had been brought into operatioi 
acquire it. In such a course, comparison would be broi __ 
into full activity, and cultivated to any degree of refinement J 
as, for instance, in comparing the qualities of the dilfc 
textile materials, and those of the fabrics made out of tl 
as calico and paper out of cotton ; and farming abstract 
ideas of these qualities and their application, which aj 
feet inductions. So, again, analogical reasoning would a., . 
much of the information thus obtained to wool, and the fabnt^ 
made from it, such as cloth and felt ; and the first n 
of inscribing geometrical figures for practical purposes, such 
as those of the carpenter, will afford opportunity for carrying 
deductive reasoning to any such point of accuracy and refine- 
ment as the time and faculties of the children may justily, 
without puzzling or fatiguing them, which should carefully 
be avoided. 

These suggestions, mutatis mutandis, "appear to me to be , 
applicable to all the collective instruction in galleries o 
tions, which is not technical, or does not consist simply in J 
"vivifying," as in a British school, or "picturing out," as inl 
a Glasgow school, the t^rms used in a reading-lesson ; and I 
tlie defects to which I am calling reiterated attention, are 1 
that of cultivating mere observation, unexerted by curiosity I 
on the one hand, and that of giving abstract 1 
unanalvzed results of scientific genertJization on the other ; | 
the former the less serious and more easily remedied defect I 
chiefly of the infant schools, and the latter the much more ] 
dangerous and difficult error which prevails in the collective J 
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instruction of the schools for elder children. In a more 
legitimate course there will be no fear of their learning too 
much in the too limited time for mental cultivation which is 
now allowed to them ; on the contrary, they will acquire 
healthy habits of intellectual exerdon ; and judiciously selected 
reading-books will give them general ideas for their future 
direction, if they have the opportunity of further study. Of 
all the groundless fears that ever occupied the minds of meni 
that of the children of the poor in this country ever being over- 
educated, is the most vain ; taking to work, as they are, for 
the most part, before 12, 10, and even 8 years of a^e. That 
which we have to dread is, the present large amount of mis- 
education, either by a dull and imbecile inertness, which has 
been allowed to pervade so many of our schools, or the clang- 
our of a verbal progress, which in so many others, deceives 
both teachers and taught into complacency and conceit, viitb 
moral results equally injurious in both. 

Nor do these observations apply less, as regards mere 
method, to the Scriptural lessons than to others, the same 
feculties of the mind having to to he used with moral as with 
physical nature ; but here, of course, the one great easential 
is a. Christian teacher, from whom alone will the affections 
ever receive their proper direction and cultivation. Nay. yet 
further, a wide experience induces me to believe that the 
merely technical and intellectual labour of a school will never 
he well or completely done throughout its classes by any but 
teachers whose affections are first disembarressed and stimU' 
lated by a sense of their duty as Christian guardians, in the 
place of parents, over the whole of their charge. With such 
teachers we must remember, that to observe among the 
scholars "one act of kindness, one tone of tender sjTnpathy, 
one instance of self-control, one hud of ojiening piety, will be 
more precious, more dear to the heart, than the strongest 
effort of memory, the liveliest sally of imagination, or brightest 
display of intelligence." Men of a different mould, however 
active their minds, and high their ambition, have not the heart 
to go through the amount of humble exertion, which they call 
drudgerj-, which is demanded of them in the conduct O&a 
large school ; and yet to maintain the relative position 
they claim, their schools must have some features 
^.peculiar excellence. Hence the appearance of mi 
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wundnesa which a careful inspector always detects ii 
schools, and is compelled to expose to its promoters, to thei* 
great surprise and annoyance. For nothing can moraJly ba 
more injurious than this unequal distribution of the teacher's 
care and labour, In lieu of his feeling a lively sense of the] 
guardianship which is delegated to him over every child, aiud 
peculiarly over the froward and the backward ; the good anjl 
lively being easily jwovided for. 

Happily the teachers in the schools under my inspecttoD 
which have received pupil- apprentices are generally personail 
so &r as I am permitted to judge, of a truly ChristiarL char'^ 
acter : and the result of augmenting their means of mori ' 
control and influence, throughout the numerous assemblages i 
which they labour, has been an elevation of the moral tone a 
the schools far more marked and complete than the augment-! 
ation of their intellectual power, though this is everywher 
gratifying and conspicuous. * * The pupil -teachers suppl;~ ■ 
precisely that element which was wanting to give a mor^ 

wholeness to the British schools, and scarcely less to the ■ 

Glasgow schools in so tar eis they were frequented by the^ 

numbers for which they were designed. In constant inter«J 
course with a faithful teacher, they necessarily imbibe sc 
what of his spirit, or there must exist counteracting influe 
so powerful as to dictate their removal ; in charge for somej 
continuity of time, of a definite section of the school in mostl 
of its exercises, and responsible for its conduct and progress, F 
they strengthen Ins influence in a surprising degree amongg 
their assistant monitors, who beliing to the highest class iiL I 
the school ; and jointly with these they have authority and 
influence to obtain improved dispositions in their classes, 
sufficiently obvious in the tone and bearing of the whole. . 
Not only is mechanical order preserved, but a spirit of gentle. I 
ness, combined with intelligence, is thus made to beam on the f 
countenances in every class, and gives assurance that the child ^ 
of the English artizan is at length, and for the first time, 
under eiiacaiioB worthy of the name. 1850, II. 271 — 276. 

By the catechetical method, the master makes the child's 
mind ferment, and work, and expand, while by his questiona 
he elicits from it, in due logical order, the information, i 
reasoning, which he had lately inculcated. These two pro- J 
cesses were quaintly but aptiy described by the late Archdeacon t 
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BatUcT, when he said that his plan of inatruction was, " first 
to question it into a lad, and then to question it out of him." 
1850. II. 175. 

Oral instruction is becoming much more general, for some 
studies almost universal, e. g., for geography ; and certainly 
its effect with a careful, lively, and intelligent teacher is very 
good. In some schools the infarmation of the children in 
English history has been altogether gained by oral instructian. 
The system of collective teaching, too, has heen far more 
attended to during the past year. Masters and apprentices 
have heen more alive to the necessity of keeping their whole 
class intent upon the suhject in which they are engaged, and 
of implimting the knowledge of that subject in each individual 
child ; and they have gladly availed themselves of this mode 
of giving their lessons. Simultaneous replies in some schools 
have been received with too much truatfulness, and where this 
has been the case, the effect has been that a large number of 
the class Lave been unsound in their elementary knowledge, 
and the impression left upon the listenera has often been far 
too satisfactory ; the benefit of simultaneous answering appears 
to be to enliven a class, and to give encouragement now and 
then especially to very little children ; but it can never be relied 
upon, like individual teaching, as a test of the information of 
a olass of children. The groups of parallel desks for all oral 
ioatruclion, as well as for all work connected with the slate 
and pencil, or the pen anil ink, have been largely introduced, 
and with very good effect. They are most useful in a school- 
room. The black-board b assuming its proper place, and I 
now find several in schools where, a short time since, one was 
perhaps only talked of. The use of it in every class is being 
appreciated, and not only is it now used for arithmetic and 
writing, but when I have asked for It as a help iu a geogmphy 
lesson, I find that the chalk is taken easily in hand, and either 
a blank map or a diagram is drawn with much readiness. 
There is much additional pains also taken with the discipline 
of the children. Kindness is taking the place of severity i the 
harsh and angry tone is seldom heard striving for the mastery ; 
whilst the calm command seems speedily obeyed. The gen- 
eral movements of the children, — their entrance into school, 
— their change from one work to another in their various 
i^ftB^. — their departure out of,!' ' ' 



it precision and care. At one school I 
children under a regular svsteniatic drill in their play-grom 
which they eeemed to enjoy ; and, with their pupil-ts 
playing on the fife, the scene was one of liveliness and i 
ment, combined with great order and regularity. • * 

Many are the instances which have heen brought to i 
notice where children have obtained an insig' 
ing of different passages in the Bible from the study of Englii 
giainmar and geography ; especially has this been the c 
those who have been selected as apprentices. I'he mil 
many of these young persons having been turned { amonj 
our subjects) to the study of the great water-sheds and moui 
tain-systems of the world in which we live, have had at t' 
same time their thoughts and hearts drawn upward t 
who ■' ia round about His people, even as ' ' 
round about Jerusalem, " and hy their secular Icnowledge h 
been enabled to comprehend how God in His wisdom "seni" 
the springs into the valleys which run among the hills." 
value of lignres, both in whole numbers and in fractional p 
ia mnch more known and understood throughout the schoobf 
and some of the upper children are commencing alg ' 
measuring, and mensuration. 1 have met with < 
instances where this knowledge has been brought practica 
to bear upon the domestic concerns of the children and th 
IHirents. and where in their daily aritkmeticBl lessons t 
children have heen taught the benefit which results ta tl 
poor from the savings' bank, the friendly society, and t" 
clothing club, lliis might, with care and attention, he d 
more frequently and with effect ; for children are very n 
at all times to take home a new idea, which parents convt 
together would be likely to carry out into daily life, 
few schools I find linear drawing commenced, and doing w 
Music from notes is very general ; the children and teachei 
both appear fond of it, and its effect upon a school is 
advantageous, it gives a softness to the children, and spreadsa 
calm and pleasing tone tliroughout a school. 1850,1.244,245. 

Tlie great interest of Mr. Dawes' experiment in mathematical 
teaching appears to lie in his having established the possibility 
of teaching Euclid with success in an elementary school ; and I 
of giving to farmers, and tradesmen, and labourers in such a 
school the advantage of that incomparable discipline of the 
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mind which results from the habit of geometrical reaanning, 
even if it be limited to a few propositions in the first hook of 
Euclid. Mensuration is taught as an application of the 
principles of geometry. Having examined the hoys as to 
thor knowledge of some of its fundamental principles, I can 
hear testimony to the fact that they are "not taught these 
things in a parrot-like way, but led to understand them as a 
matter of reasoning." * * 

That feature in the teaching of the school which 

constitutes probably its greatest excellence, and to which 
Mr. Dawes attributes chiefly its influence with the agricultural 
population around him, is the union of instruction— in a few 
simple principles of natural science, applicable to things 
familiar to the children's daily observation — with everything 
else usually taught in a National school. He thus speaks on 
this interesting subject.* 

"After the school had been opened rather more than two 
years, I began giving to the teachers, and the more advanced 
of the school children, short explanations of a philosophic 
kind, and in a common-sense sort of way, of the things almost 
daily passing before their eyes, but of the nature of which 
they had not the slightest conception ; such as some of the 
peculiar properties of metals, glass, and other substances in 
conmion use ; that the air had weight, and how this pres- 
sure of the atmosphere helped them to pump up water ; 
enabled them to amuse themselves with squirts and pop-guns ; 
to suck up water, as they called it, through a straw ; why 
the kettle top jumped up when the water was boihng on the 
fire ; why, when they wanted to know whether it boiled or 
not, they seized the poker, and placing one end on the lid 
and the other to their ear, in order to know whether it actually 
boiled ; why a glass sometimes breaks when hot water is 
poured into it, esplaining the reason of the unequal expansion 
of the two surfaces : these and similar things I found ao 
excessively amusing to them, and at the same time so instruc- 
tive, tliat 1 have scarcely missed a week explaining some 
principle of this nuture, and in questioning them on what had 
been done before. In subjects of this kind, and to children 

* Mr. D»wB9' wotli eiitiilod " SugRoiitivB Hinti, 4o.," published by GroombridBt 
—J a.,. -fB.* ...T.... ■oDi6ii,Qiighttobeintholiiind»Df8.r ' • — 
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mere verbhl explanations, as every one will perceive, are c 
use whatever ; but when practically illustrated before t 
eyes by experiment, they become not only one of the moj 
pleasing fciurces i^ instruction, but absolutely one of the n 

The children, when they disperse, carry home with Iheu 
their liDoks, for the evening's leaaon, in Batchels. The s 
was to me, as an Inspector, a new and a very gratifying^ 
My thoughts followed them to the cottage fire-side ; a 
was not surprised when Mr. Dawes repeated to me the folj 
lowing words of the mother of one of the children whom I] 
had recently visited ; " You cannot think. Sir, how pleasantl] 
we spend our evenings now, compared with what we used C 
do ; the girls reading and getting their lessons while I a 
sewing, and their father working with them ; and he ( 
disappointed, Sir, if the evening task is above him, so that h 
cannot help in it." 

I have no doubt that the singing of the children is 
the most pleasurable recuUectioas of those persons wW 

have visited the school. Occasionally the sin 

claaaes are assembled in the evening in the closs-r 
and the singing through of the pieces of music they h 
learned makes a village concert, to which si 
of the school are admitted. I was present on one of thesi 
evenings, and 1 have thought that 1 could not better describe 
the character of their musical attainments than by appending 
to my Report.* the programme then placed in my handt 
Singing is no task to these children ; music has found its way ■ 
to their hearts ; a result which I have never met with i 
an elementary school, except where, aa here, a large portion J 
of the children are allowed to sing by ear, and where all h 
thus begun. Several of the pieces were certainly execu 
with remarkable firmness and precision, and all not less to tl 
satisfaction of the farmers and village tradesmen (who, t( 
with Mr. and Mrs. Dawes and myself, formed the audience^fl 
than to mine. 1848. I. 16— ' " 
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Simple moral ideas, domestic affections, love of nature, the , 
bounty of Providence, everything which is freshest to the ' 
heart in early life, should form the chief basis of school mi 
Where this ia the case, the moral effect produced is as cheerful 
and stimulating as in the other cases it becomes dull and I 
tedious. * * Music, if taught at all, ia too frequently 1 
taught from the very commencement, as a dry grammatical \ 
exercise, instead of being presented as a natural language of 
the emotions. To enter far into the theory of muaic with 
school children, is not only impracticable, but would prove, 
on the whole, very useless. If they leam to sing together a 
simple harmony at sight, that is the very utmost we need hope 
or strive to accomplish in this department. The way, 
however, in which this can be at the same time most easily 
accomplished, aud rendered from the first interesting and 
instructive, is not so nmch by explanations accompanied by 
dry exercises, but by the daily practice of suitable melodies 
and simple harmonies, in which the feelings, as well as the 
intellect, can play a part. Above all ia it necessary to keep 
up the life of all vocal exercises, by a rigid attention to time, 
and a perpetual care never to let it become either careless or 
slow, from the first bar to the last. Without tim. the most 
beautiful melodies lose their whole expression, and the richest 
harmonies become confused. The time has yet to come, 
when the value of music in education will be really understood ; 
meantime it ia important at least to be pursuing the right 
track, and keeping the proper end in view. 1850, II. 474. 

Scarcely any school visited in my district, in which music 
is taught successfully, fails to rise to considerable eminence 

in other respects. The schools at and , where 

great attention is paid to this art, and where it proves a 
powerful means of attaching the scholars to the Church, are 
excellent specimens of a strong moral influence being exercised 
thereby. 1846, I. 93. 
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OWING to external circumatancea, childrBn of all a^ 
and variety of attainments are constantly pouring into t 
schools of the metropolis. The classification of these childr 
is very generally imperfect. There is too great a. disparity ii 
attainments, and still more in point of mental colture a 
developement, between children in the same class. * * 
whole school may be arranged in two divisions ; and o 
these may be sorted into classes, to which children may b 
admitted once in six months, after a regular exa 
The course of instruction in each class should commence a 
once, and be constructed with referencp to the previot 
attainments of the children, and to the subjects which tl 
will have to study when transposed to a higher class, 
this portion of the school, it will be easy to ascertain the n 
of progress, the skill and diligence of tlie teachers, and ti 
advantages or defects of the methods of teaching. The sf 
division will consist of those boys and girls who have not y 
passed an examination and entered a class, and of those wl 
have been dismissed from their several classes, for inability ti 
keep pace with their class -fellows, or who are irregokr i* 
their attendance. When there is an aBsistant master ( 
I am convinced that in every school exceeding 150 childj 
with or without apprentices, a second school-room and 
efficient well-trained assistant is, and will ere long he, admitted I 
to be indispensable,) there will be no difficulty in carrying on I 
such a system. 1850, I. 6G. G7. 
Plan for the Organization of an Elejnentary School. 
The first, and esseatiaj. element of it, is the separate I 
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room for oral instruction, the devotion of the labours of the 
head-master ciiiefly to tbia object, (relieved oucasionaUy by 
the second- master or pupil- teacher, with whom he exchanges 
duties), and the throwing of the children in three great divi- 
sioiiB (of SO or 60) successively into that room, for an hour 
twice a-day, for the purjioae of that instruction. Every other 
element of the plan admits of modification, but not that. If 
that feature of it be sacrificed, then the most important results 
which 1 contemplate hrom it wiU, in a great measure, 1 con- 
ceive, be lost. It is no longer the plan which I recommend, 
or one from which I anticipate any very decided advantage, — 
Wlulat in all that requires the independent exercise of judg- 
ment and discretion in the business of instruction — in bU that 
involves the sanctions of religion, and considerations of moral 
responsibihty, and thus needs to be presented to the mind of a 
child with the gravity and the authority which can only be 
brought to it by the mind of an adult teacher ; and in ail that 
concerns the development of the judgment and intelligence 
of the child—the direct interference of the master in its 
education is necessary to any useful result, as well in reference 
to the youngest child in the school as to the oldest. I am not 
prepared to deny that there are some elements in the business 
of a school, which, being essentially mechanical in their 
nature, may, under due supervision and proper limitations, be 
conducted on the principle of mutual instruction. Reading, 
for instance, in respect to which I have found no process of 
rimnltaneous teaching effectual in the Greenwich schools, 
may, I conceive, as to its mechanical elements, and with a 
view to that individual instruction and mechanical practice 
which it requires, be taught by the aid of monitors — as young 
even as some of those to whom the whole business of instruc- 
tion is intrusted in our existing schools — provided that each 
reading lesson so given is checked by a subsequent examination 
of the master ; and that the subdivisions of children placed at 
any time under the instruction of a smgle monitor, do not 
exceed eight, or at the most ten, in number. 

This being premised, 1 will suppose the subjects of instruc- 
tion in elementary schools to admit of the following division ; — 

1. Those which are properly the subjects of Oral instruction, 

2. Reading. 3. Writing, slate arithmetic, drawing, com- 
mitting to memory — being silent occupations. For these 
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three subjects, I suppose separate localities to be assigns 
Ist. A gallery and a separate room for oral instnictio 
2nd. Parallel desks arranged in groups for writing, & 
3rd. An open area or floor for the subdiviaions receivii 
instruction in reading. — Corresponding to these three distin 
branches of instruction, I propose that the children be forni( 
into three equal divisions ; and that, when the momii 
devotions and the Bible lesson have terminated, each div 
sion passes to one of these localities, and receives instructit 
in those elements of knowledge which are proper to tb 
locality. 

Calling the divisions, for instance, I., II., and III. ; Div 
sion I. wiU take its place in the gallery for oral InstnicUon 
Division II. at the desks for writing, &c. ; and Division III 
(in subdivisions of from 6 to 10) upon the floor of the school 
room, for instruction in reading (or in the room set apart i 
that purpose, with a gallery, &c., if it be proposed to ado 
the simultaneous method of teaching reading). Now it w 
be observed, that there are three hours in the morning, an 
in summer, three hours in the afternoon devoted to schc 
business. I suppose the above distribution of the school 
remain during the first of these hours. At the expiration 
that hour, a change takes place ; that division which was 
the gallery receiving oral instruction, passes to the desks i 
practice in writing, &c. ; that wtiich was at the desks, to tl 
floor of the school-room for reading ; and that which w 
reading, to the gallery, for examination by the head-mael 
in that reading lesson, in which the whole division has be 
receiving the instruction of the monitors. This arrongeme 
continues during the second hour ; a similar change tak 
place at the commencement of the third ; and so each divisii 
passes in its turn (in the course of the morning) under t 
personal examination and oral instruction of the master ; ead 
is occupied during an hour in writing, slate arithmetic, &C. 
and an hour is devoted by each to mechanical instruction i 
reading. — If the locahties appropriated to, 1st, Oral inatrut^ 
tion. 2nd. Slate Arithmetic. 3rd. Reading, be representet 
resjiectively by the letters A., B,, C, and the three equa 
divisions of the school by the symbols I., H., III., the follawiii{ 
time-table will represent compendiously the arrangement 
which 1 have described in detail : 
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* * It will be observed tbat the first or lowest division of the 
school is occupied during the first hour in reading j that it is 
then placed under oral instruction, which oral instruction, 
conducted by the head-master, is supposed to be founded 
(where that is practicable) upon the reading lesson which the 
children have just been practising, and which always com- 
mences with an exainination as to tbe extent to which they 
have acquired the power to read it mechanically. For the 
results of this esainination, the monitors who have been em- 
ployed in teaching it, are supposed to be held, in some degree, 
responsible. The teaching of that lesson to each child in his 
Bubdiviaion, being understood to be assigned to the monitor 
OS his task ; the due performance of which is afterwards to 
be inquired into in every case by the master. 

In carrying out this plan. I propose that the boya and girls 


should, in the morning, he taught together ; I claim, however, 
the services both of the master and the mistress then, as well 
as in the afternoon. For schools whose average attendance 
of boys and girls does not exceed 100 this wiS be enough. 
For every additional ^5 children, there should be a pupil- 
teacher ; and if the number exceed 200. one of these at least 
should be replaced by an assistant-master. — The station of 
the mistress is to be the reading-room ; that of the pupil- 
teacher, the desks where writing and siate arithmetic are 
taught ; and that of the master, the gallery where oral 
instruction is given. 1 propose then, in respect to the liours 
of morning instruction, that the teaching of reading shall be 
mtruated to tlie mistress. That for the purpose of this 
instruction, each of the three dirisions of the school shall, 
during the hour when it occupies the reading-room, be formed 
into two sections, one being composed of as many of those child- 
ren who are most backward in their reading as the mistress can 
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f adequately instruct in & single class, the other sectiM 
l)eiiig broken up into aub-sections, each composed of not tr 
than 8 children, and each placed in charge of a monStoi 
The whole of the children of each of the great diviaione ii 
when in the reading-room, to he occupied in reading the eai 
leason ; and the time-table of the schools, to provide that 
when the hour allotted to it in the reading-room ' 
it shall be transferred to the gallery for oral instruction I 
the head-master, such oral inetruction always ci 
with an examination upon the reading lesson which has p 
ceded — first as to the ability of the children to read the less 
accurately ; secondly, as to the inteUigence of the subject^ 
matter of it. If the reading lessons he properly selected, thai 
will fi-equcntly serve as the foundation of that oral instruct' 
of the master which ia to follow this exainination. 
schools to which no infant school is annexed, s< 
children will probably be so young, and so imperfectly instruct 
ed in reading, as to render it expedient that they shoul 
remain in the reading.room during the period assigned fa 
instraction of the lowest division in writing, and during on4 
of the two periods allotted every day to the oral instruct' 
of that division. This is a modification of the plan, 
to which the master will exercise his discretion. — The writing,^ 
practice of arithmetic, drawing, Sic, will be placed under the 
supervision of the pnpil-teacher or assistant- master, who will 
nevertheless relieve the head-master, chan^ng places with 
him from time to time, and taking up his task of oral instruc- 
tion ; but not at any other times, or in respect to any other 
subjects, than such as are prescribed in t)ie school routine 
and have received tlie sanction of the school committee. It 
18 not, however, to he supposed that the master to whom the 
duty of oral instruction is assigned is constantly to be occupied 
in talking. His durics include examination and the hearing 
of lessons ; and from time to time he will pause, and require 
the children to write down their recollections of the lesson he | 
has been giving. 

In the afternoon 1 propose that the girls should be taught I 
to sew by the mistress in the room appropriated, 
morning, to reading; and that the boys be formed into three! 
divisions, as in the morning, and similarly occupied; the twol 
divisions employed in oral instruction and writing oeeupyingl 
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one of the renmining rooms, and the other being appropriated 
to reading, under the supervision of the assistant- mnster or 
pupil- teacher. The number of children composing each 
division being greatly less in the afternoon than in the morn- 
ing, I anticipate that the supervision of that division which is 
occupied in writing, under the care of an elder child or moni- 
tor, will not interfere materially with the important task of 
oral instruction, with which he ia more particularly charged, 
more especially as that task is not supposed to be incessaatly 
plied, but alternated with periods when tlie children under 
oral instruction may be writing out exercises on their slates, 
or working examples in arithmetic, the principles of which 
branch of science 1 suppose to be taught as an important 
department of oral instruction. — The duties of the master 
will be relieved by those of the assistant-master or pupil- 
teacher in the afternoon as in the morning, and under the 
same circumstances. 

It is a chantcteristic feature of this arrangement, and that 
which I have principally in view in recommending it, that it 
brings each individual child, irom the least to the greatest, 
every day, during one-third of its school-Lours, under the 
personal instructioii of the master ; that it places the master 
under the most favourable circumstances which I can devise 
for conveying that instruction to him ; that it compels him 
to take up the study of the child from the moment when it 
first enters the school ; * * that it emancipates the children 
from the monotonous coatrol of the monitors, and from the 
noise of the reading-room, during two-thirds of the day ; 
that when the children are under monitorial instructian, 
it places them in groups, under the charge of each mon- 
itor, less in number by one-half than the classes usually 
assigned to the charge of a monitor, all day long, by the 
existing system ; that for the great business of the elemenfciry 
school, Reading, its most tedious and difficult task, it provides, 
moreover, the sen'ices of an adult teacher (the mistress), who 
ia Etf^posed to employ assistance of monitors only in respect 
to those children whom she is unable to teach herself ; that 
each reading lesson so given is followed by on examinatioo. 
us to the success with which it has been given, by tlie master ; 
that whilst the services of the mistress are rendered available 
I -^ntpect to that branch which, however important, doesmit | 
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ider the urciunatances) suppoee in the tencher that lughf 
iree of attainmcDt and general ability for the managcmen 
k echool, which are ao rarely found united in a miatreas— 
ee, nevertheless, to the girls (to whom it is at least i 
ry as the boys) the highest order of instruction whic 
the achool will supply ; that in respect to existing echools, : 
provides tor this, without dispensing with the services of tt 
mistress, or altering the present arrangements as to her salary 
that, in respect to new schools, it enables the master t 
employ the services of bis wife in the business of the schoa 
under circumstances (with reference especially to that highe 
standard of education at which we aim) in which they wouJ 
not otherwise be availiible ; that it economises the labours a 
the pupil- teacher, making, by the union of the two schooli 
one such teacher sufficient where two would, if the school 
were separated, be necessary. Lastly, that, providing fa 
those technical branches of instruction which are not onif 
Taluable in themselves, but necessary to secure that publu! 
opinion of the parents favourable to the school, on which ita 
success must after all depend, it provides further for that ant 
instruction of a more general kind, wliicb aims at results lea 
tangible, indeed, but iJie liighcst contemplated in education 
and the most valuable; that [it] extends the benefits of thi 
form of instruction &om the highest to the meanest and lowes 
child, and that it brings to it the master-spirit of the school 
and all the sanctions with which the authority of the highe 
office can surround it. * * 

For organizing a school on this plan, during one [ 
only of the day (the morning), two rooms only are required, i 
being quite practicable to devote a portion of that room whiol 
is reser\'ed for oral instruction to the silent occupation i 
wnting; or to teach one division writing, &c. (as at present), 
in the room where another division is reading. In respect to 
the occupations of one portion of the day no other altefstion. 
ia existing school buildings is therefore necessary than a &esfa. 
arrangement of their desks and benches; if the girls'*ainl 
hoys' Bchool-rooraH communicate with one another. 184fi, I. 
249—255. 

1 have a confidence in recommending it [the tri-paitite 
plan] in places where the form and arrangements of the 
acUooUroom are adapted to it. and where there is a well- 



inatructed and efficient teacher. It has been found, in thi 
firsf place, to be attended with less labour and excitement ti 
the teacher than the old plan, and. therefore, with lees 
prejudice to his health ; secondly, it is more successful in 
teaching the technical branches of instruction — reading, spell- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic ; thirdly, it raises greatl7 the 
standard of instruction in the lower classes of the school, and 
as the greater number of the children by far, leave a school 
before they reach its first class, this is a point of great impor- 
tance ; fourthly, hy bringing the lowest classes as much under 
the personal instruction of the master as the highest, it 
provides, if he does his duty to them, for the religious instruc 
tion of these classes more elFectually than the present plat 
does. 1850. 1. 18. 

With a view to the re- organization, I would propose the 
erection of a gallery within the class-room capable of ci 
taining trom 70 to 80 boys, with desks, &c., on the plas 
present adopted at the Westminster school, and of which the 
details are published in the Report of the Committee of 
Council. For the erection of such a gallery a grant may be 
obtained, as detailed in the enclosed printed form. Such 
a gallery being erected. 1 will suppose the school to be formed 
into three divisions, containing on an average 70, 60, 60 
children. It is to be observed that these children are required 
to be placed under monitorial instruction only whilst they a 
learning to read and to speli. I propose, then, that oi 
division only be thrown upon the floor of the school- room l< 
this purpose at a time — one of the two divisions being 
occupied in the gallery during that time, and the other seated 
at the desks fixed to the walls of the school-room. — The 
division under monitorial instruction ia to be broken up into 
at least six divisions, each in charge of a monitor, and con 
posed of about 10 children. Ample apace will be found ( 
the floor to separate these subdivisions so far as to prevent 
them interrupting each other. 

The following Table will explain the airangements which 
I further propose. It ia very hastily sketched, and subject 
of course to much reconsideration and many alterations. The 
numbers I. II. III. refer to the several divisions. The reading- 
lessons I strongly recommend to be ^ven from the books 
provided by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
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for that puriiose, or by tlie Irish National Board. Every b 
shovdd have a Reader, and in the I. and II. divisions' 
Arithmetic and a Bible or Testanient^at any rate, he shoul 
have the use of these, and be allowed to carry them ho 
with Ilim ; also in the I. division a Geography and a Hist 
of England. Excellent and very cheap arithmetics have bee 
published by the Irish NationEd Society and by the Scotd 
Society of Schoolmasters. I recommend the last particukrln 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has publisher 
recently a History of England and a Geography and a " 
mar all very cheap. Thia arrangement, which plact 
children under eacji monitor (viz. 10) will, however, efiec 
nothing unless a superior class of monitors be obtained, 
recommend, therefore, that six monitors he selected from t 
oldest of the hoys and the moat apt to teach, and that thej 
receive from 6rf. to 2s * a week accordiug to their teachinL 
skill, it being a rule to place the best monitors to teach the \ 
lowest sub- divisions, and to give every monitor 2d. when a 
boy is promoted into the next higher sub-division. Bachi^ 
monitorial reading and spelling lesson of divisions II. and IIU 
is always, it will be perceived, followed by a gallery r 
lesson, 7'his last is, in fact, to be an exaroinatiDn of t 
lesson given by the monitors, and to serve aa a check upi 
them ; the teaching of it being considered and treated a 
task, for the success of which they are responsible. J 
aub-divisions should read the same lesson. 1845, II. 521 
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The time-taLle should contain im exact account of the I 
portion of time allotted to each subject in the several classes ' 
of a school throughout the week. * * The time-tahle 
which is adapted for one school will seldom be found suitable 
for another, without some modifications ; and it ia reasonable 
to allow the teacher considerable liberty in arranging the 
details. * * In making out the time-table, the master should 
consider. 1st, bow many hours will be given in each month to- 
the severalleasons ; 2nd, howthe lessons maybe arranged so aa 
to enable him to superintend the questions, explanations, 8tc., 
in each class ; and, Srd, how the monitors may be set free to 
attend to their own instruction. In introducing fresh subjects 
he will be very careful not to sacrifice others of equal or 
greater importance, — a point which I should hardly have, 
thought it necessary to refer to, if experience did not prove 
that teachers sometimes yield to the temptation, cBpeciolly 
when the new subject is of a showy and attractive character, 
such as geography and etymology, and when they 
habituated to a close and searching examination of the lower 
classes or of the higher classes in elementary branches of 
instruction. * * It ia to be regretted that few schools are 
provided with class-rooms in which separtitc ilh'iwiiiis may ' 
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tS4 arbj««qemekt op the school I 

taugbt iir examined, without disturbing the routine of busincM, I 
1845. 11. 178, 179. I 

It seems doubtful, to aay tbe leaat, whether it isl 

advisable to eatabUsh separate schools for boys and girls,! 
excepting in those places where the liberality of the richerl 
inbabitanCs enables the manager to secure for each school the I 
services of a regularly trained teacher. We often find the I 
two schools conducted independently of each other, as I 
regards instruction, by a man and his wife, — an arrangement » 
which is liable to grave objeotloiis, since it very rarely hap- I 
pens that both are properly qualified for their situation byj 
temper, character, and ability ; and it is found that committees ■ 
are generally unwilling to make a change so long aa either | 
party retains their confidence. It would seem to be a much 
better plan in those cases to conduct the school on a combined 
system, the master instructing both girls and boys in most 
subjects, and the mistress, if she be unequal in attainments, 
attending to all the younger classes, to the needle- work, and 
to those lessons which require care and patience Talbei" than 
skill or learning. This combination of two schools is some- J 
times met with in the Eastern district, and appears to ofier J 
least impediments to the introduction of an improved organi- ■ 
zation and more efficient methods of teaching. 164G, I. I62,« 

Many mixed schools of boys and girls are under mistresaesfl 
only, and auceeed in country places admirably. I have again-l 
to direct attention to this sort of school, as I am fully persuaded,! 
they are more efficient in training the moral qualities than J 
those on the separate system. There is always a very superior ■ 
tone in such schools— a mildness and gentleness, and propriety,,! 
which does not so generally attach to others ; I am sure botlt! 
seses are improved, and all the inquiries I make only confirm! 
this view. The masters who have adopted, invariably approve I 
of it, and state that none of the evils they might have 
anticipated have arisen. The arrangement of the school 
premises is often, however, a great hinderance to complete 
success in carrying out the system. The Rev. ■, of J 

, writes thus : — "Our plan of mixed boys and girla, I I 

feci increasing conviction, works more efficiently than thai 
separate system." Numerous other instances might be referred .1 

to, but I have chosen , a large manufacturing place, I 

as if it succeeds there with 250 children, it will succeed any- 1 
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where if carried oat with due faith. 1850, I. 315, 316. 

Some clergymen of very great esperience, who have been! 
incumhenta of large parishes during many years, and havel 
paid constant attention to all points connected with education,* 
are of opinion that some intercourse, under the eye of a superior J 
even out of school-hours, is beneficial, by habituating both 
sexes to orderly, decent, and — if we may use the term — even* 
courteous modes of communication. In schools, where the 
boys and girls receive a considerable portion of instruction ia 
the same classes, it ia, however, desirable that the girls, at 
some part of the day, should be separated, not only to leam.a 
needle-work, but to receive such moral and religious instni 
tion as a discreet matron might deem appropriate to their si 
and age. On reference to the Tables, Nos. 2 and 3, it v 
be found that some good schools in the country are arrajigeiU 
npon this plan. 1845. 11. 150. 

As regards the subjects of instruction, I will only add oal 
this occaaon, that teachers should study eo to arrange the I 
time for teaching each subject as to afford the most mental 
relief to the scholars by each ancoessive change. Thns the 
strain of mind oonsequent upon an arithmetic lesson may be 
relieved by a subsequent writing lesson, or the bustle and 
excitement of a lesson in grammar and etymology by the 
calm repose of drawing. Again, the evils of noise may in 
a considerable degree be mitigated by a skilful arrangement 
of the lessons with reference to the juxta- position of the j 
classes. Thus while one class is receiving a noisy lesson il 
grammar or gei^raphy, the neighbouring class may be sUentlyJ 
employed in writing from memory. 1850, II. 183. 

Obdf.b of OccupATiuN in the British School for Bors at - 
(a. monitorial auhaol, in whicl) the drafts are grouped ialo si 
for moaiturial leaching,) IJth September, 1846. 

(Average attendance abonl 120.) 
Slaming. 

10 p. Q A. M Reading. 

i to lO QuestioDing and spellin);. 

ID Open schnol : moAltora Id desks TGHd a ctiR 

Scripture, questioned by master ; the otlii-i 
Etanding in line, also questioned on the c 

J p. 10 Grammar and Geography, in gallery || 

■ 7. II Play-ground. 

ik'll... Tables, weights & measures, aud m 
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Writing: wLula 5chool. 

Afiemo.,n. 

I DLamiBB. 

tf Bead Scriptures. 

p% QueBtioniog. 

In Gallery, on Slonday, Tuesday, Thursday, aodl 

Friday, for Eagliflt and oBtural history, miacelJ 
luneoiis subjects, and singing. Wednesday J 
mooiCors reaJ. The rest draw, usiog Chambers'sT 
little woodcuts. 

4p,l Ciphering. 

Jp, 4 SiDgiag and prayer. 

ErtHisg Claaa. 
For pupil Teachers, but not couliped Co them, tbe most pTomiaiagI 
Monitors being allowed to attend. " 

MondiH/ Grammar. 

Tuesday Drilling, by a regular master 

Wtduetdai) Use uf globes and Coniwell's "Compuaitioa" alter-J 

ThuTndag Drilling, as above. 

Friday Euclid and practical geometry, alternately. 

On Monday afternooQ, at ciphering, bays eieccised in notatioilj 
and numeration ; and monitors have a sum in compound multipltti 
tlon, proving by division. 

On Wednesday, money for savings' bank taken ; some have nearly 9 

On Friday Afternoon, the Bible classes write on slates from dic-J 
tation, instead of reading. Tbe younger boys read, and spelil 
columns of spelling in reading -boots, on Friday morning. 

A double set of monitors un duty in alternate weeks. When olT 
duty, draw during morning reading, Read iu a draft in afternoon, 
and trained. 

On Saturday morning, the monitors who have behaved well have 
a pame at cricket, in which the master and pupil teachers join. 
1847, IT. -225, 226. 

The boys' school m not divided, in the ordinary way, into a 
certain number of classes, consisting of the same children, 
who Hre supposed aimultaneoualy to advance with equal atepa 
in the various subjects of instruction, but the children change 
their classes according to the matter taught. Thus they are 
thvided into one set of classes for religious instruction ; they 1 
are divided differently for reading, differently again for writmg, i 
and a fourth division is made for arithmetic. Hence a boy J 
may be in the tirst class in one subject, while he is in the last J 
in another, according as his capacity varies for the brnnches \ 
of instruction. This arrangement has several advantages, i 
since few things oppose the progress of a class or embairasB J 
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a teacher more, than the existence of various degrees of know- 
ledge among the pupils in the subject he happens to hare in 
hand. He must then either suit his instruction to the capa- 
city of the most ignorant in that class, and thus the moat for- 
ward gain no benefit and become inattentive, or he must often 
become uuinteUigihle to many by speaking to the compre- 
hension of those best informed. There are, however, several 
diificultiee to be encountered on this plan. The necessity of 
changing every subject may lead to considerable confusioa. 
But the effort to perforin this operation orderly, may be made 
a useful part of discipline, and, in fact, this is alleged as one 
of the advantages of the plan. These changes also require 
abundance of space in the achool-room, but as here, it is not 
more than one-third filled, no difficulty is felt on this score. 
As the whole school is thus Caught the same subjects at the 
same time, I should have anticipated an almost unbearable 
noise to result at times from this arrangement. At present 
this evil does not appear, hut I am disposed to attribute its 
absence partly tii the immense comparative size of the school- 
room, and partly to the quiet and inanimate mode of teaching 
adopted by most of the masters, who have been trained in the 
Cheater Normal Seminary. At the Norwood School of 
Industry, it is always the practice to place a silent class, such 
aa one that is writing, adjoining another that is tanght a sub- 
ject likely to ehcit noise, and I do not know, how the lively ^ 
and animated mode of teaching followed in that establish mi 
could be well carried out, were it otherwise. I have ne 
before seen a large industrial school arranged in this way, but 
I would not say that it is not the best, without further 
experience of its effects. 1847, II. 539, 540. 

For arithmetic, the classification according Co skill in reading 
will not be found to be satisfactory, and I should recomm 
the scholars to be classed afresh for ciphering, according 
their proficiency in that particular subject, which might be 
taught throughout the school for an hour or more every 
afternoon. The afternoons might also afford hours for special 
insCruction in religious knowledge, the English language and 
gratftmar. geography &c., for which time is not allotted ii 
the above table. This nrraagement is not suggested ai 
absoluti-ly the Iiest tijn' "ntilH he dmscd, hut with a viev 

simjlK ■ ■' ' " ;r..i.-1,,d,Cl' of thli 
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occupation every twenty-five minutes, and tlieir n 
daily exercised. 3. Tlic instruction in spelling, except in 
the caae of the younger children, ia derived mainly from the 
correction of slate writing : if the children in the second class 
do not leam the same passage, neither can copy from the 
other when their books are gathered ; and their diligence is i 
tested by their being required to write their lesson from 
memory. 

With regard to the reading lesson, I have recommended 
that ordinanly the same book should not be gone over twice ; 
and that especially for the younger class, a large number of 
easy lesson books should be provided. Many esoellent ones 
can be procured from different sources in Scotland, and the 
Christian Knowledge Society are continually making additions 
to thax stock. For the older class, it is much to be desired 
that other books besides the Scriptures should he used for 
reading lessons. It is good to teach the poor to find interest 
in the books of the Parochial Lending Library ; and these 
will be most used where the greatest pains have been taken 
with the reading lesson in the school. * * I was very 
much struck with a casual instance of the moral 'good to be 
derived from the pains taken with the reading lesson in the 

school. A girl who bad profited by the intelligent 

instruction she there received, and who was in the habit of 
taking books home to read of an evening to her family, was 
the means thereby of withdrawing her elder brother from the 
public house, where previously he had been used to spend his 
evenings ; he became so interested in the subjects of bis 
sister's reading, that he would on no account spend any time 
needlessly away from the femily circle. We mourn over the 
condition of those below us, hut if we do not provide means 
£3r their good instruction, how much of the blame rests with 
ourselves ! The vacuity of the mind gives a wonderful 
advantage to our great enemy, and proves a temptation to 
intemperance and sensuality ; while indulgence in these vices 
increases miserably the evil— clogging men's spirits, making 
them still more gross, listless, and barbarous. 

I have thought that more might readily be done in brin^g 

into use in our schools books of moral teaching that should 

have interest. Skilful allegories, and well-chosen anecdotes, 

I JUB peculiarly fitted for children. Our short histories are too 
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, chronicles of facta and dates ralhi 
than pictures of life and manners. Might not a few 
biogrnpbiea, as Izaac Walton's (omitting passages of 
con£ned interest), be of use? Great effects have bew 
attributed to the study of Plutarch's 'Lirea,' in the way a 
formation of heroes ; and, although this is not a lesson-bisQl 
that I should think of recommending in our schools, it seemi 
to me thai something after the fashion of our old books o 
'Examples' and 'Mirrours,' or like what has been done is 
'The Cliriatmas Fire-aide/ would be of use as reading lessoni 
for the older children. Might not also an interest in homi 
associations be advantageously cherished, if for each county 
as reading lessons in tlie schools, extracts were put togethe 
from such books as Camden's 'Britannia,' Fuller's 'Wortiiies, 
and Drayton's 'Polyolhion,' combining with a description i 
the physical appearance, and products of the country, notira 
of remarkable persons and events, together with good loc 
proverbs, and the like ? In our universities, and at some i 
OUT older achools, the associations of the place doubtlei 
exercise a very strong influence ; and in hope, therefore, i 
similar results, in the neighbourhood of Hadleigh, I shoul 
wish that the boys had had extracted from Fox, as a reading 
lesson, the narrative of the last hours of Dr. Rowland Tayloi 
so as to have heard of his simple-hearted afiection, his t^t 
and cheerful bravery ; in Huntingdonshire one would wisi 
them to be familiar with the history of G. Herbert's an 
N. Farrer's piety ; at Felstesd it would be good to knoi 
something of Barrow's successful struggle against an lui 
towardly disposition ; at Grantham, one would hope to chei 
an imitation of the patience, and modesty, and perseverii 
toil of Newton. 
/• I believe that the use of a good lending library in a parii 
' ought to be felt to be a matter of great importance. Once, 
on asking a very experienced clergyman in our manufacturing 
districts, what means he had found to be most effective in 
influencing his people for good, he made reply to this effect 
" My len^g library ; but then 1 always give out the booki 
myself; for many times persons, through ignorance, wonld, 
if left to themselves, borrow books that would not interest 
them, and so readers would be discouraged, and the librarj 
get a bad name. Now, when a person asks for a book 
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will not lie suitable, I reply, you shall have it, but if you take 
my advice you will in its place take home this ; aud so I am 
not only able to recommead right books to right persons, bat 
also, in conversation. I give them previously some sort of | 
interest in their reading ; and subsequently, by talking over 
the matter. 1 find an easier access to their understandings I 
and hearts." * * In questioning children I endeavour to 
keep in mind two rules : 1. To teU tbe children as little as 
may be, but to break up the instruction that is to be given, 
and to put it in various hghts, so as if possible the mind of 
the scholars may fasten on it with an appetite. '2. To make > 
out any answer that the children may give (if it can be done 
with truth) to have some measure of correctness in it. If a 
questioner gets a very absurd answer from children, he hae 
cause to ask himself if the fault be nut in his manner of put- 
ing the question, or in its substance. Ordinarily the teacher 
should abstain from checking the children abruptly, and he 
will often find it a help to take up the hint supplied by the 
children ; and first bringing before them the question to which 
their answer would have fitted, to try to lead them from that 
to the proposed teaching. 1845. 11. 91—94. 
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! the children in an infant school ahould not be k 
poonaider the act of learning to be a matter that required d 
attention, or a mere amusement, and while pains should I _ 
taken to cultivate habits of order and prompt obedience, still j 
the first object should be to make the children cheerful and 
happy, — happy with a sense of duty. It ia the observation I 
of some one, that he that makes a little child happier for a 
aingie half-hour is a fellow-worker with God. The occupa- 
tion should be varied ; the little boys might learn knitting o: 
straw-plaiting, and there should be in fine weather o 
adjoummenta for ten minutea to the play-ground, whioB 
might in most cases be aet round with a border of flower ' 
In every school there should be also, if possible, 
board for chalk -writing, one or two breadths of deal support 
on legs, and plained smooth by the village carpenter, the uppe 
edge being level with the foreheads of the children that hava 

With regard to the intelligent instruction of the children! 
it is very difficult to give advice that vrill be of service to n 
of our teachers. The reading- lesson will, if they are wist 
their stronghold, and this should be never given without 
preparation. If the lesson be in the Scriptures, 
should have been gone over, on the previous evening, with l| 
book of questions, and some plain commentary ; the 
should have at hand also a good English Dictionary (Walker 
may be purchased for 4s. M.), and not be ashamed to t ' 
frequent use of it in the presence of his pupils. Let thea 
feel that he is a learner with them, and that our education 
continues throughout the whole of life, and that what is reaUw 
shameful is not ignorance, hut a carelessness about knowing 
better and doing better for the time ta come. It is a bint a 



Mrs. Tuckfield'a, that, before a lesson is commeuced, the 

teacher should say, "We are going to lead about ; 

what do you know upon the subject ?" and that, having 
extracted from each child its little store of knowledge, the 
teacher should sum up and say, ''Now this is what you know 
on the matter, let us see what the book tells us ;" and that 
when the leeson is finished the teacher should again recapitu- 
late and sum up the total of the knowledge acquired. Such 
a process, hesides fonniog the habit of collecting and arrang- 
ing ideas, creates as it were the appetite for, and facilitates 
the digestion of the intellectual food provided ; and Paley givcM 
it as the result of experience as a teacher, "that, unless some 
curiosity was excited before it was attempted to be satisfied, 
the labour of the teacher was lost ; when information was not 
desired, it was seldom, I found, retained." After a reading- 
lesson has been given the older scholars might be dismissed 
to write out an abstract of what had been taught them, the 
yoimger ones to pick out the more difficult words, writing them 
on their slates with the explanattous that had been fuiiiishBd 
of them. — There should he no committing to memory columns 
of spelling, except, perhaps, in the case of words tiiat sound 
alike, but differ in sense ; and the spelling of these may be 
most readily learned by writing from dictation sentences in 
which they are included. — While the teacher cannot be too 
careful to avoid anything like preaching to liis scholars, and 
should attempt, as far as possible, to go upon what has been 
called the no-telling system,* attempting, aa far as possible, 

■ On th^SoorBtii-or Cstechstii^KlnxDdsoriDShraDtiDn tbeiiitlomDeeitrutfiirin 
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ooadniian irith umBUiing of that pudijit]' iduah > matliBr enlertaini fbr her nif. 
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inibmiatioo. Thehf mtnd« are '- — '— '- -' "— >"T~- 
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jon know not how deep and how nide it mar ahoot ia a gemu soiL^....,„.tDa may 
PBrplei theshild, inBteadof infbrminghiin. From -Tht Buhopric nfSoul;' b)Ai 
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DnMiee nuonmieDded hu, at nmrae, iti diffliniltieii i and the method cannot be 
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lUi nature. I wtiy pcwfblr, howcTer, eiplahi mpeiriii lome deeree. The thing 
M be done la, (o poneu the miodi of a nomber at ignorant and heedlena ehUdreo 
with the isnae and meaning, wewiUaar, of one of our Lord's Farahlea, and wbiing 
Ihem to perodve and ominder the practicaJ leuon which it la intended to oonvey - 
]n order to ^lii, their attention must, in the ttnt plaee, ba nioed and ftied ; and 
then there will ttrf}hBb]j' be words aod phraaea to be eirplainsd. perh&pfl old ouitomH 
■Uo — the litenQ atorr or similitude to he oompand with the relirioua Irnth or 
doctrine whioh it is employed to iUuHtrate, and other portioni of bcripture to bo 
sited and brought to liearon ihe pinnt in hand in awaruT confirmatioii or further 
eipovition. ^en tliere are two w*ffl of proceeding : you may prrocA er i«*»« 
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aatoniBh an iDeiperieudod penon to ace biw much very young cbildmn may ncin 

in thiaway, andhowmnch ■ whole achool mar be intereiteir by it ■Thm , 

imperceptibij a knowledge of words, and a fuller Tocohuliry ; and bo, ona w , 
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the instnictioa vbich he wishes to impart ; it is desirable, if 
his own feelings lead him to do so, that in reading the Holy 
Scriptures be should, by Bhort pithy observations, as it were, 
twitih bis scholars by the sleeve and draw their attention to 
the wooderftil trutba therein contained. Notes, such as 
"Think of this when you go home this evening," "Doth any 
one feel that what is here said applies to his own conduct 
this day?" without staying to particularize further, may 
produce the most salutary effects upon the susceptible natures 
of children : but anything of this sort will be worse than 
useless if it be at all forced ; it must be, as it were, irrepress- 
ible, the natural outgushing of the heart. None are so quick- 
sighted as children to discern anything that may border on 
affectation or hypocrisy ; and in all cases, with regard to the 
expresijion of serious feelings, it is better to err upon the side 
of too much reserve than the contrary. It is an expressive 
figure of Milton's, where, alluding to the sad consequences 
attendant upon the over-great profession of religion in his 
day, he speais of the "inward acts of worship," those juices 
that should have remained at the heart, and kept warm the 
life of the soul, as unwholesome humours, "running out 
lavishly to the upper skin, and there hardening into a cruet 
of formality." 

An honest teacher will give his greatest pains cheerfully to 
those children that seem naturally least capable, while his 
clever boys will in a great measure take care of themselves ; 
he will feel that dulncss of understanding is a sufficient 
affliction, without being aggravated by impatience and care- 
lessnesa on his part, — A Committee of Visitors may be of the 
greatest service in increasing the amount of intellectual 
instruction given in a school, as well as in raising its moral 
tone. They must, however, abstain from making remarks 
during school-time ; and. except on very obvious matters, 
such as want of cleanliness, quarrelling among the boys, or 

chadren of verj Agnoranl purcnle nill be In a gTBOt degree OVDrcomo Jleitto 

bdnf uked a ijni^ation nursrliefi, oDtfaing Knskens and interems m more tHui 

thaOBht du scsrccly foil to cnsa thg Uiteiur how ba sbould ro]>l;- himHclT-'ur 
nhi&n ba Doidd replj, Mwit ore glidUiet inlorniBtiDD williuut Ihs liiliDf 
■iipariBg: pFCWBl ienorBDee; sud nhsn tbe idbriDBtion is •ratohcdiuid wuUdlbr, 
itiinQiied." (Frrm Oil Chariic diUtind in Juie, ISSB, 6) Arclulearoit BaOuir, 



the like, their advice, if they he judicious, will he offered- J 
rather to the Secretary of the School Committee than to tibftf 
master. * * He will feel the presence of persons superior U 
in station to himself to he an expression of sympathy i 
him in his work, as well aa a support to liis authority i 
the children. The parents also will greatly value such a; 
evidence of the interest felt in their children's welfare, i 
not only may these visits prove the means of humaniz 
both master and scholars, and of Htrengthening those ( 
which hind together the different ranks of society, but a 
the person making them may feel himself to be directly u 
fal as a teacher, if lie will occasionally take each class, 
them their lessons, and ascertain, by questioning them, I 
far they understand what they have been learning. A visitor -4 
should not contine himself to giving religious iDstmcticm;, 
where the master has little or no knowledge of geography; 
etymology, or grammar, no considerable amount of instructioi 
on these subjects may be communicated, at the expense of ■ 
little pains on the part of the visitor, to the great di " 
interest of the scholars. 

With regard to the maintainance of order, a teacher should 
recollect these three things : first, that the quieter his school 
is the better ; seooudly, that this quietness will very much 
depend upon his own calmness, upon his not speaking more 
than is necessary, using his eye rather than his voice, and, 
when compelled to speak, speaking in the gentlest tones ; 
and. thirdly, that punishment is in itself an evil, and the use 
of it a reproach to the master, who ought to be able to carry 
everything by the influence of his own character, the children 
fearing not so much the rod as the loss of their teacher's 
approbation. * * When a new teacher first takes charge ■ 
of a neglected school he will sometimes spend what to a 
may appear too large a portion of his time in driUing the boyi 
to go through certain mechanical movements. The attain' 
raent of facility in these matters is of course not 
itself, but is often most serviceable in the cultivation of hahit^ 
of attention and obedience, producing a direct influence upoB 
the formation of the hoy's character. 

Tliis inquiry, how the discipline of a school may he 1 
preserved, is so important, that 1 may perhajis be excused fi 
going into some particulars, without professing to offer tl 
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which in any sense can be taken as a. complete answer to 
And first, after what has been said, it is not necessary fi 
to stigmatise some methods for the attainment of this object I 
as not simply ineffective, but jrasitively mischievous. For 1 
example, in a school which I visited in one of the southern I 
counties of England, the master, whose cane was his constant I 
bodge of office, was enabled by the help of a quick eye, a I 
strong arm, and very dull perceptions for the sufFeringa of 1 
others, to attain, during his preaence in the school, to a perfect I 
outward compUance with his orders. It is true that, y/hea J 
his back was turned, the spirits that were kept under by this I 
mechanical pressure at once effervesced and boiled over, there j 
being in addition a strong admixture of bitterness infnsed by I 
diia unnatural coercion. — Other teacliera pursue a plan leas 1 
efiective, as far as visible effects are concerned, although not 1 
Iraught with the mischief attendant upon that to which I have ' 
just adverted, ordinarily contenting themselves with bawling | 
from a comer of the room, "Not so much noise, boys;'" 
"Have I to speak to you again, sir?" and being only o: 
occasions roused to a vigorous use of the cane. A ranch 
better effect would be produced in a moderate -sized school, if 1 
the teacher simply hinted, in a gentle tone, that he heard o 
little boy exerting his voice more than was necessary ; each 
conscience-stricken offender would probably in that case at 
once be silent, applying the notice to himself. — Everything 
like exposure should, if possible, be avoided ; as long as a 
boy is fit to remain in the school, let him be treated as one i 
that has the good opinion of the teacher to lose. An offence 
may he spoken of, without naming the offender ; expostulatioa | 
and reproof should be private. The more we act towards 
boys as if they were reasonable beings, as persons having 
sympathies and feelings like ourselves at our best moments, 
the more successful shall we be. 

I will give now one or two examples of methods of treat- 
ment that I witnessed with pleasure. — A teacher, while 
engaged with a class, observed two boys fighting in another 
part of the school ; he quietly removed them from their desk 
to a comer of the room. They were naughty boys ; and, 
although nothing was said, they felt that they were not 
allowed the privilege of going on with their studies. About ] 
"e middle of school-limK, the rest having been dismissed for 



ten minutes" run in the play-ground, the teacher, addressing 
one of the offenders by his Christian name, took hold o' ' ' 
hand, and asked him what it was made for ; whether for the 
purpose of pulline; the other's hair, or for better things. 
Afterwards, turning to the other, he asked him whether tin 
law of God permitted him, if his fellow struck him, ti 
in return ; and what was said in the Gospel on this subject 
Having extracted the desired answers, jmd asked them t 
shake hands, they were presently let off to join their feUov 
in the play-ground. — Anfither teacher, a mistress, stood, whi _^^^ 
dismissing her children at the door of her school, and several^ 
shook each girl by the hand, as she curtsied In passing'^ 
presently one came up to whom the teacher gently refused 
her hand, saying, "No, you have so behaved yourself today 
that 1 conuot shake hands with you." The girl was evidently 
strongly moved by this reproof. It is perhaps needless to add 
that the cane or other means of corporal punishment i 
scarcely ever resorted to in either of these schoob. — Another 
teacher is in the habit of assembhug his entire school befor 
him at the close of each day, when, in a short quiet add 
not at all as preaching to the children, he notices, 
mentioning names, the matters that he has observed to 
wrong. On the day of my visit, with great good sense s 
good feeling, he said, after alluding to one or two things tJ 
he had observed, that such conduct was inconsistent will 
what he hoped would be the character of the 1: 
school : that he wished them to carry it about with them it 
their thoughts that an scholars there t^ey were not excusabk 
if they beliave like other less fortunate children who were lei 
to run loose and uncared for in the streets. The teacher whi 
said this was an old man, and had been many years in hn 
post ; and although I do not mention these instances as pab^ 
terns to be servilely copied, but simply as examples of th* 
canying out of those principles of management which I wish 
to see prevailing in our schools, such a practice seemed to nil 
fitted to cultivate a habit of self-examination in the minds a 
the boys, which if constantly associated with the end of tht 
day's business, could scarcely fail of producing results tlM 
moat happy. — In one of the best schools that I inspected, < 
inquiring of the teacher what rewards he used with his cbild^ 
ren, he stud that, when the class had pleased him, he gavfl 
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them a les 

be a. sufficient Etimulus. 

Our teachers caanot have it represented U 
how great the charge is with which they a 



i found ti 



a them ton vividly 
1 intrusted, and 
how distinct and forcible the assurances are that no part of 
their pains will ever be lost. The work is indeed that of the 
sower, and the results are in many cases not to be perceived 
by our eyes : but all that is done will, in one way or otheTi 
have its fruit. A teacher should feel himself to be in some 
degree responsible for the failures of his pupib ; not, of cottrse. 
singly responsible, for he has to work with many adverse 
influences continually thwarting him ; but. in proportion as 
his hopes of doing good are enlarged, be wiE, if right- minded, 
be more anxious after self- improvement, more quick-sighted 
to discover past errors, more ready as he goes forward to 
profit by his experience, — The young thief, with hia strong 
will, aad his intellectual faculties highly developed for knavery, 
— the spoiled child, with his fretful temper, his selfishneBB, 
his incapacity to set himself steadily to any serviceable work, — 
and other characters, unhappily too common in the world, — 
beajr witness to the diligence and success with which their 
guardians and instructors have done their work ; and why 
should not tiie laborious teacher, full of prayer as well as of 
watching, strong in his confidence on Divine aid, believe that 
he also shall be made capable of accomplishiug his ends ? 
There is a direct and unconditional promise, "Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when be is old he will 
not depart from it." It is acknowledged that the soil on 
which we have to work is strange and unkindly for the 
growth of those plants that we desire to cultivate, bat no 
honest eudeavaurs that are bestowed upon it will ever be 
spent in vain.* * * Schoolmasters are to be found with. 
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exert themselves as rational beings, limiting tbeir desires to 
the realization of a certain formal routine, irrespective of 
circumstances, and with scarce any care or hope as lo reaul' 
To give one example, in a teacher who was represented to 
as ft person of respectable character, and 'whiiae school v 
kept under what would be felt to be tlie most advantageouB 
circumstances, there being no lack of funds or of will to supply 
all that was necessary, and the best of our English schools 
being within reach, so as that the master might without 
difficulty have himself perfectly acquainted with the most 
improved methods of instruction ; the number of children in 
attendance upon the day of my visit was under 40 ; these 
were divided into five classes, each under a monitor. On my 
observing- that 1 could not detect any difference between two, 
of the divisions, and that if these were thrown together the 
services of a monitor would be spared, the master assented to 
the fact of there being no difference in the proficiency of the 
children, but said that la the school in which he was trained 
(a very large one) there were five classes, and that he thought 
it right to keep up the same number. The children v 
backward, and very imperfectly instructed ; and on my further 
asking him if he did not think it right to take a class himself 
occasionally, so as not to leave the whole business of instruc- 
tion to his monitors, he made reply, "No, Sir, tliat is not our 
system ; with us the monitors teach ; it is the mast 
business to superintend and see that the others do their work." 
1 am afraid, from what I noticed, that even the system of 
superintendence was in this school carried out very imperfectly. 
1842, 181—195. 

St. Enoch's School, Glasgovi. * * 
"Engiieh School.— Tha whole pupils in English maj 
viewed as four divisions. Each division is subdivided into a 
number of classes, and each class marks a different degree of 
improvement. In the highest division, there are six classes ; 
■in the next, five ; in the next, eight ,- and in the lowest 
division, thirteen. The numlier of pupils in each class may 
vftry according to circumstances : in the highest division, 
thwe may he eighteen ; in the two junior divisions, seldom 
above twelve; sometimes as low as four or five. IfadaBs 
cd twelve, for example, is backward, it is broken into two 
classes, with six in each ; and by this means they receive tha 
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Bervicea of two monitors ; and not only so, but each pupil'a, 
work is doubled, for eacli speaks once every sis words || 
whereas, each spoke only once in twelve before. This pla 
is acted on much, so much so, indeed, that there are ft 
classes in which one or two are not doing double work ; 
by adopting this plan, we seldom require to turn a pupil froDQl 
a higher into a lower class. It Jao helps wonderfully t 
maintain a uniformity of progress amongst the members of ^ 
claKS, and thiis is an object which we deem of great importance 
When a number of children, say twenty-one, begin t' 
alphabet together, I divide them into seven classes of three ii 
each, and set a monitor to each of these — generally a 
boy or girl who has never liad a class before. Five letters J 
are appointed for the first day's lesson ; the children do not 1 
say the letters all at once, thai produces listltssness and n 
Ivet the five letters be a, k, c, m, o ; the first child says a, the ' 
nest h. the third child c, the first m, and so on. Five otlieT j 
letters are required next day ; and on the third day these ti 
letters are revised ; on the fourth day, five fresh letters are J 
required ; on the fifth, the fifteen letters are revised, and ai 
on. In this way the alphabet is mastered in about ti 
The seven classes now become four. Among this nnmbe 
there may be three who are rather backward ; in that o _ 
these three form a class by themselves ; the other eighteen 
form three classes, with six in each. It may happen, during 
next step, that one or two of the eighteen become backward, 
and one or two of the three become forward ; in that case they 
change places, or, as more firequently happens, the three 
become as forward as the rest, and then the twenty, one fonn 
three classes with seven in each. A book is put into the 
hand of each as soon as the alphabet is mastered, and the first , 
lesson is to instruct the child how to hold his book i 
left hand, and to point with the fore. finger of the right.) 
When each can hold his book and keep his finger accuratelyfl 
at the first word, they are taught to point or keep the place."! 
The monitor says "Go to the nest word," and looks round J 
the class to see that each finger is moved accordingly. If tlifl. J 
child cannot do it, the monitor puts hia finger kindly to tl 
place. F.very finger being now at the word, the children aial 
allowed to look at it for a httle. The monitor again repeatsi 
his command, "Go to the nest word," and proceeds aa before J 
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till the cliildrea can point to the next ^ord at command. 
During this lesaon the children are not allowed to pronounce 
or join the letters. It ie obvious that when a cluld can keep 
the place during the business of his cla^B. he derives benefit 
when tlie others say, as well as when he says the lesson him- 
self; besides, it imparts a cheerfulness to the child which he ■ 
does not in other circumstances evince. This practice of 
keeping the finger at the place is pursued in all the claases, 
even' in the highest. It causes the pupil to concentrate his 
attention, prevents him from running into mischief, and saves 
the master from the disagreeable necessity of punishing. In 
a large division, the master must of course walk about to see 
that each finger is at the place, hut he will be amply rewarded 
by increased attention and diminished offences. 

The children now begin to join the letters, and sis words, 
such as lo, go, are required the first day. The first child 
joins the letters in the first word, and the monitor pronounces 
the word, after which they all join the letters and pronounce 
the word once together. The monitor then says "Nest 
word," and sees that every finger ia moved to it. The next 
child joins the letters in the next word ; the monitor pro- 
nounces ; then they all join and pronounce once, and so on. 
This is done for two or three days, after which they may get 
three or four hues for a lesson, and spell and pronounce word 
about without the whole class repeating it together. They 
come now to words of three letters, and the same process is 
carried on. They are not allowed to read any for six weeks 
or two months, and by that time they can spell pretty rapidly. 
The monitor m obliged to say, "Next word," and see tlwt 
each finger is to it till the children can do it perfectly without 
such attention on his part. He is ato required to join the 
letters and pronounce the word after each child, to instil a 
correct pronunciation. It often happens that one or two 
voices are weak and imperfect, not having been trained 
properly ; and hut for the monitors coming over the word in 
this way, the rest of the class would not hear, and could not 
keep the place. Lessons of from sis to eight lines are now 
given, and the pupils spell all the words the one day, and 
read a line each the nest ; they read it backwards, too. The 
four classes now form two ; the beat compose the larger class, 
eay twelve ; and the nine inferior are kept together, so that. 
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if possible, by tlie extra work (forraerly explained), they o 
keep pace with the twelve. 

The example here given of the management of these twenty 
oae may serve as a general explanation of our principles Oi 
nuanagemenl;, even in the higher classes. It musi 
supposed, however, that what I have stated with respect ft 
these twenty-one would happeu in every case. Sometimes 4 
few ehoot far a-head of Che rest ; and they are coastantlj| 
shifted, to a higher class, us they became fit. In all the d 
we proceed upon the pinn of gettiug a »raall lesson, but g ^ 
it well ; accordingly the rest of the classes in this first diviaioQ; ' I 
liave lessons varying from teu to siKteen lines of an initiatorjri 1 
book. They first spell word about until they can do it rapidly ; 
then read word about ; then read the sentences ; then reaj' i 
them backwards. Prominence is always given to an uqusubI ' 
or difficult word, by causing the pupils to speU and pronou 
it more frequently : this brings them to liiB second or te: 
ment division, and by this time they can read it with little h 

In this division a portion of one of the Gospels is i 
daily j the portion varies from five to ten verses in 
various classes. In preparing this lesson, the pupils pro- 
nounce the word alone, and spell only those words which they 
cannot pronounce. Trapping or the taking of places, is 
maintained in all the classes. When a word, however, occurs 
at which oue stammers, the attention of the whole class is 
colled to it, and one here and there desired to spell and 
pronounce it till the class become ^miliar with it. And those 
in the class who are most backward are particularly chosen to 
spell and pronounce such words. This plan of calling the 
■' dead weight" into action is pursued through all thp classes 
and branches. The whole Testament division, though con- 
sisting of various classes, have the same portion of Scripture, 
that is to say, are at the same place. A class having a lesson 
of five verses, misses five verses in order to keep pace with a 
class having ten verses, the reason for doing this Ls, that dt 
theeudofthe forenoon's lesson, the more obvious parts of 
the lesson are explained. In this way each class receives 
more or less benefit by one explanation; whereas, if the \ 
classes read various parts, various explanations would be u 
less waste of time. The words in the first or second ve 
are given as an exercise in spelling, to be learned at home J 
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and, in addition to this, each pupil has to apell a ward in the 
verse that he reads. Having read his verse, he closes his 
book, and the monitor gives him any word to spell ; if he 
foils he is allowed to look to his book, and then spell it. One 
question from the Catechism ia required from this division 
every morning, and it ia read over carefully to the claaa by 
the monitor the previous aftemoon. A great deal of miecet- 
laneous knowledge is communicated to these two divisiona. In 
the shape of g^ery-lessons. Bible and natural history, 
music, arithmetic, tables, &c., tEike a prominent place. 

The next division read the Bible and 'Fourth Irish Collec- 
tion' ; the lessons are prepared in the same way as in the 
preceding division, only they are larger and more difficult ; 
and an increased degree of attention is paid to meaning of 
words, &c. Their s^le of reading is also more attended to. 
It is attended to &om the beginning ; hut in this division, as 
the pupils can read tolerably, it becomes more developed 
under proper treatment : when the lesson can he illustrated 
by a map, or picture, it is so done. In repeating the Citte- 
cbism in the morning in this division, they have also to learn 
the meaning of the words and phrases employed in it. 

In the fourth or highest division, the pupils are thoroughly 
drilled into the knowledge of all that comes before them ; the 
various meanings of words, and their various applications, lire ■ 
attended to : phrases are also explained when they occur. 
Every pupil, before leaving this division, must be able to spel! 
every word of common use in the language, and know its 
meaning ; and to attain this end, a portion of spelling — 
say about thirty large words, or from sixty to ninety small 
ones — out of a classified spelling- book, is required daily ; and 
also all the words in the reading- lesson. In hearing the 
spelling, if a pupil makes a slip, he is sometimes allowed tn 
spell a number of other words ; and if successful in them, he 
retains his place. Sometimes the pupils spell letter about, 
and sometimes spell all the words in a sentence, as if writiU)^ 
them. The lessons are not large — from sixty to eighty lines- 
The words, &c., that the master thinks necessary lo be studied 
by the pupil, are marked by e 
required to bring the meannu^ti 
slip of paper, nest day : caro n 
on which the explanation of t 



The substance of the lesson is also elucidate 
catechetically ; and each lesson is revised, till I 
become so familiar with them as to he able to ref 
without the book. The lessons embrace all the subjec 
contained in the 'Fifth Irish Book' ; Hartley's 'Onitorica 
Class-book' is used as a finialiing book in elegant reading. 
In studying history, for example, a number of queslic 
which win exhibit such history categorically, are put ; i 
the pupils, with their books before them, are required 1 
Hnawer them in the language of the book. Nest day tJ 
bring them written out in a separate book, and numbere 
The writing of these questions answers various purposes, I 
chiefly this, that each pupil has a history of his o 
as it were. These exercises are used as text-books ; tbeyw 
also exercised in words hanng the same sound, but t 
spelling and signification. 

In the third and fourth divisions, Monday and Tuesday a 
set apart for religious instruction. The doctrine 
in any portion of Scripture are separated, and the lea 
inddents marked and impressed upon the minds of the pi: 
Reflections suited to the occasion are also briefly su^este 
Almost every other lesson furnishes opportunities for advi 
and instruction in morality and religion, and is impro _ 
accordingly. ITie Catechism of our Church is heard ei-ery 
morning, and explained ; the lieariag that one question has 
upon another ; and also one part of the Catechism upon another 
part is particularly noticed, so that the pupil becomes ac- 
quainted with it, as a digest of Christian principle and 
Christian practice, and not as a puzzling exercise of memory. 
In teaching English grammar, the lesson that is given 
to-day as a task for to-morrow is explained till every c 
understands the meaning of it. In this way it not unfrequenlij' i 
happens that when any one forgets the exact expression used \ 
in his book, he can supply words of his own from undeistand- | 
ing the meaning of his lesson. Each part is thoroughly | 
mastered before proceeding to another : in acquiring a know- I 
ledge of the verb, the pupil is required to write out varioiu J 
verbs in all their moods and tenses, till he is perfecfly a' 
home in it; and then he gets some other exer 
at home — even if it should be a reiteration of something li 
already knows — as the parsing of a simple sentence, Stfl 
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When the pupil has to write something at home, the master 
knows whether it be done or not ; wheu the pupil is to study, 
he is often deceived. In teaching a knowledge of syntax, the 
sentences that are used to illustrate the rule are taken to 
pieces, aa it were, and reconstructed ; and the dependen< 
that one word has upon another clearly shown. Example- 
rule 16th, Lennie'a Grammar, — "I am the man who maintain 
that principle ; " the pupil corrects it by sayinff. " maintain 
then he says, "'1' and 'man' are the two antecedents of 
different persons ; 'I' is first, and 'man' third ; 'who' threes 
with 'man' hy rule, and is third person by rule 15th; 
and 'maintains' agrees with 'who' by rule first. The boy'a 
previons knowledge ia always brought to bear upon his lesson, 
when practicable. An inoeasant revising and re -explaining, 
and illustrating the same things, must he kept up till aU the 
pupils are conversant with the subject. Each pupil in gram- 
mar writes a page in syntax that has been corrected the 
previous day. These exercises are corrected thus : each hands 
his exercise to his neighbour ; the master reads the sentence 
correctly, and they correct them. What has been said 
concerning our teaching of grammar is very apphcable to 
arithmetic, the principle of the rule being always explained 
bsforehand, and the pupil taught to consider the rule as 
merely telling him how to do a certain thing ; the why i 
always explained by a reference to the principle. In Sub- 
traction, for instance, the rule says, "carry one to the nest 
lower figure, liaving borro'^'ed ten," the principle is entirely 
hid here. Example — take 27 from 43 : the pupil must be 
shown that the four represents four tens, and that when he 
borrows ten, it is from the four, and that instead of adding 
one to the figure in the under line, he should dimiuish the 
upper figure by the one borrowed. Now, though the result in 
both cases isprecii^elysimilar, and though a child may he taught 
to do the thing quite exactly without knowing the principle, yet 
We are never contented unless we put him in possession of the 
right reason for everytliing. To take an example farther on — 
Calculation of Interest for Days — the nde says, "multiply 
the sum. by the number of days, and divide by 365, the 
quotient is the answer in shillings, at five per cent." Now, 
to make this plain, it must he shown that five jier cent, per 
annum is just a shilling of interest for I'very pound; that. ■ 



therefore, when he puts down "the eum," it is in fact oi 
many shillings as there are pounds in the sum : and the m 
for any number of days must bear the same proportion to 
shillings that that particular number of days does to 3 
the days in a year. In short, as every figure or clai 
figure^! in the soluHoQ of any problem is attributable to si 
operation, and that operation sanctioned by some principl 
so the pupil must know, and be able to explain, both pi' 
and operation. Arithmetic ia taught, not individually, 
classes : one class of say 30, may be in Reduction ; as 
more in the compound mlea ; another class, of 40 or s 
be in Decimals, &c. There are at present four stages, : 
when any class has finished a solution, one is caUed on 
explain the method and ^ve the reason. Every one niust b 
able to make a rule, by reviewing bis work rather than i 
relying on his memory. The more backward pupils aj 
most frequently to explain, &c. We often explain a i 
familiarly thus : in dividing a large sum of money a 
great number of persons, the pupils may not see haw t^ 
quotient happens to be the share of each ; but if you. a&k. 
thero to divide 6d, among three persons, they at once know 
that id. is the share of each : make them put down this simple 
question on their slates, then proceed with the larger example. 
The characters in the margin form the progressive steps of 
beginners in writing. The faults in a stroke or turn are 
pointed out : also the method of correcting them. The letter 
is occasionally penciled, over which the pupil draws the pen. 
This pencilling is done more or less, as the pupil may require. 
AVhen they can draw these letters well, they are exercised in 
words containing two or more of them, and then they are 
introduced to the long letters : then to words having a long 
letter ; by this time they are able to try small writing, and 
after practising the letters m n, are exercised in words o 
iipprincipally of these letters, such as "mammon :" in making' I 
m, the pupil must not lift his pen. In the copy of a bof 
somewhat advanced, there are errors of taste as weU as form- 
ation, to correct ; and there may be various errors in one J 
exercise : only one, however, is selected at a time ; and whei 
that is corrected, another ia selected and corrected ; and so o 
The method of making the letters ia also taught o 
board ; for example, some, in making the letter a, make & 
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na 0, ajid then lift the pen aa<l tag a turn to it : this ie very 
wrong. The letters «. d, g, are nil made upon the same prin- 
ciple, and must he done without lifting the pen : such displays 
as this are highly useful. We use steel pens alone. 

In geography, we endeiivour that the pupil become ac- 
quainted with the various places on a map, from the map itself, 
rather than from committiug a number of names to memory, 
and then searching for them. Mathematical, physical, and ' 
political geography, are each emhraced in the course to a certain 
extent." (Signed) H. C. Osborkb.— 1845. 11. 339—343. 

In the second chiss, comjMsed of four drafts, the progrera > 
is but limited, being little beyond a habit of reading from ' 
boards and books ; but in the next class the course of teaching 
ia very clearly arranged and industriously and systematically 
pursued. First the selected harder words are spelt by each, 
child in rotation, the monitor spelling them correctly u/yereach 
and not before it, that it ma.y be enabled to appreciate the cor- 
rection, if there be any, through having already made an effort. 
Next each boy in succession reads a word of the text, which 
is read correctly after him by the monitor ; a whole clauee is 
then read by each in like manner and under the like correc- 
tion, the stops being named as well as observed. Finally, 
each reads a sentence completely, and when he stumbles 
appeal is made to the other boys in succession, when he who 
makes the true correction gains one place, and one only, how- 
ever many boys he may have corrected. This arrangement 
ensures to an industrious boy a steady course of progression, 
for if he maintain his position at the top of his draft he is 
allowed to proceed from draft to draft and class to clafs, if he 
can on trial show a superiority over the lowest boy in tlie 
next class. The progress under this course of discipline in 
the third and the next class is very remarkable, and in the 
fifth class — being the top class of the lower school — nearly 
all the children in every draft can read in the Testament, or 
any ordinary narrative, with clearness, correctness, and con- 
siderable intelligence ; the reading here being sentence by 
Bfflttence, without the preliminary exercises, though still the 
monitor reads a sentence in his turn as an example to the rest. 
1848, U. 251. 

In the reading exercises, the monitors (who all read very 
well), when the words to be spelt have been acquired, i 
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Bie lesaons sentence by sentence, and each child, 
reads sentence by sentence after tbem, round and round ti 
class, until all have read each sentence ; and then they i 
without the leadership of the monitors ; being finally queJ 
tioned upnn the meaning of each word, clause, and sentence 
an exercise closing, id the bigbest drafts, with requests to 8p« 
(round) a whole dictated sentence. This is a vigorous exei 
cise of the memory, and of their knowledge of the langi 
as efficient, iierhaps, ai writing from dictation, without 
pOBsibility of copying from each other. In spelling the litti 
oneB are required to pronounce syUable by syllable ; the eldf 
children, only to make a pause among the letters at the cl« 
of each syllable ; but first of all they must repeat, with ti 
most distinct utterance, the word which they are about q 
spell. The questioning is not with open books, any i 
than in the boys' school ; but it is with books in hand, ■ 
the places retained so as to be able to refer to the text ; 
great advantage, where the highest purpose of the whtj 
exercise is to vivify that text. Taking places is not practii 
in the reading, which is chiefly to ii monitorial patter 
not corrected mutually ; hut it is made a\'ailable in spellii 
questioning. Sec, to a sufficient extent to keep up attentic 
'Vhe distinctness of utterance, correctness of spelling, clei 
ness of ideas, and unafiected gentleness of tone prevailin 
throughout the classes, mark the reading lessons aa affordii)^ 
some of the highest specimens of monitorial instrucdon thi 
1 have yet seen. Nothing could be added with advantage t* 
the methods in use, except more, perhaps, of individualism 
in the interrogative exercises. Many of the top class i 
with expression ; and in grammatical knowledge of the e' 
ture of Uie sentences before them, as well as in perception 
their scope and bearing, showed themselves decidedly super 
to the top class of the boys' school. The Scripture readini 
appeared to me to partake of the same relative superiority, u 
a whole, though wanting in verbal explanation in the low^fl 
parte of the school. 1847, U. 411, 412. 

The inarticulate and confused enunciation of children may ] 
he corrected by teaching them word by word, instead of givira 
out long sentences. The children should repeat each ■« 
after the monitor, first separately, than simultaneously.- 
Bach word should be expUuned by easy synonym 
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constructdng familiar Bentencea. A monitor who cannot do 
this is not fit to conduct a class. Young boys and girls i 
do it when they are properly trained. * * 

Instead of reading to the end of each verse in the Bible, it 
is better to 'read to the end of a period ; and when tlie teacher 
conducts the lesson, he should cause some of the children to J 
read two or three sentences, or not less than half a page, tak- 
ing great pains to correct every fault, and to call the attention 1 
of the rest of the class to his observations. The teacher will J 
also read the sentences himself occasionally, and not df 
until the boy whom he calls out for that purpose imitate fl 
the intcDation of his voice correctly. — Ha=ty reading mays 
be corrected by forcing the children to pause (d'ter every word, f 
while the rest of the class repeat it in turns. By pladngtwo 1 
boys at some distance, and causing one without a book to 1 
repeat each word after the reader, indistinct utterance is often I 
cured in a short time. — To keep up the attention of the class, ' 
the monitor should call upon children in dilferent places to J 
continue the sentence ; and in geneml it is advisable to let I 
two divisions read alternately. — The circulating system gen- 
erally tends to give hveliness to the reading. Some masters, 
who object to it upon the whole, introduce it occasionally 
when the attention of the children seems to flag. — In addition 
to texts, catechism, and hymns, large portions of Scripture 
are learned in many schools. Instead of repeating these 
lessons viva voce, the children should be encouraged to write J 
them from memory. I have already expressed an opinion;! 
that the memory of children is not sufficiently exercised iftl 
National schools. — Arithmetic is rarely taught upon a good ■ 
system. I have recommended Dr. Short's 'Arithmetic,' 
' Dublin Arithmetic,' M'Leod's for the use of monitors, and 1 
Colenso's for pupil teachers. 1845, II. 192, 193. 

[At some schools.] in the lowest classes the reader goes o 
to a comma, when he pauses and says, "comma one :" andi 
then relieved by the boy next to him. If this plan makes the I 
children "mind their stops," it certainly leads them to neglect | 
the meaning of their lesson. 1846, 11. 356. 

Here the reading was correct and fluent, though deficient 
in expression and intelligence ; the spelling was good, and the 
meaning of each word was given after it had been spelt. The 
n of the lesson was peculiar -. it was corrected by 
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the children tliemaelvee, who questioned eacb other on 
subject matter ; this was done with great spirit, and ii 
process they eshihited a thorough mastery both of the wordS' ^ 
and subject of the lesson read. This is a valuable exereiae, 
if given only occasionally, and under the careful surveillance 
of intelligent teachers. * * [The highest] class spelts 
remarkably well. After the lesson of the day was over tJ 
pupils were requested to puzzle each other by demanding tl 
apelling of the most difficult words ; this was gone througtd 
with great spirit. 1842. 133. 

It ia of great moment that as many as possible, amongBU 
the poor, should be able to read aloud, so as to be welM 
understood, and hstened to with pleasure. It tends to makn 
home more attractive, and to relieve the weariness of thdj 
sickbed: to increase the poor mim's comforts and supports jl 
to civilize and christianize bim. 1848, I!. 7, 

[Extracts from a Letter by the Rev. R. Dawes.'] 

'■ At first the parents did not appear to take much interest ii 
the subject, but now that they in some measure understand tl 
kind of education which their children are getting, it is 
pleasing to see the efforts whieh they make in sending tfaen) 
neat and clean in their persons, in buying the books necessary 
for thdr instruction, and their general anxiety as to regular 
attendance, a thing which at one time seemed to them of 4 
little importance. Many of them now take such an interest, ' 
and feel so much pleasure in hearing from their children 
(from whom they get a great deal of information which 
interests them) what they ore doing, that they will now make 
sacrifices to keep them at school which some time ago they 
never contemplated. To moat of the children themselves the 
school is a matter of great delight ; and as there is scarcely 
an evening in which they have not something to do connected 
with it, such as committing to memory a few lines of poetry, 
or some little written exercise, either scriptural or secular, in 
many cases the parents get quite as much interested in the 
lessons as the children themselves, and this is one way ii 
which the good effects on both are peculiarly shown. At first, 
with respect to any written exercises, there was great difficulty I 
in getting anjftbing done — one had no paper, another no ink. f 
no pen, &c., things which at that time certainly were not to I 
be found in their cottages, and the parents were indifferent { 



about providing tliem with any ; but now tlie interest they 
take in their children is of a different kind, and such excuses 
are very rare. Many of the parents have told me that before 
there was a school, they never knew where to find their chOd- 
ren in an evening, but that now they were generally to be 
found at home employed with their tstsks ; and as to the 
espense. "it waa more than saved in shoe-leather." 
doubt the expense, books included, is saved in their clothing. — 
So far as the experience of this school goes, the advantages 
of extending the secular instruction of the poor, seem to me 
many and great, and to work most beneficially in the parish. 
It is principally through the secular books, as text-books, 
that it is endeavoured to give the children a knowledge of 
their own language, treating the Bible and Scriptural hooka 
as the most important parts of education, hut not making 
them vehicles for the knowledge of grammar, and getting 
over the mechanical difficulties of reading, in the same degree 
as the other books. The end aimed at being, that when the 
children leave the school they may have such a knowledge of 
their own language as will enable them to get at the contents 
of a book with ease, and have their minds so far cultivated 
that they may be capable of other enjoyments than those of a 
mere sensual kind. * * 

"The varied informatiDn given at the school connected with 
the every -day concerns of common life, things which interest 
them at present, as well as those likely to interest them in 
future — such as a description of their clothing, how it is 
manufactured, &c., the articles which they consume, from 
whence they come, the nature of the products of t!ie parisli 
which they themselves and those about them are helping tx 
cultivate— all these give a charm and variety in the eyes o 
the children, and through them to the parents, which, well 
managed, is sure to moke a school successful. * * 

Some time ago I gave in charge to the master a few books 
fiw the purpose of lending to the first class in each school, 
and in August last I increased the number, and had them 
removed to my own house, in order that I might see how the 
plan really worked. * * Some of their reasons for wanting 
the same book, threw considerable light on the usefulness of 
the plan. On bringing back 'Evenings at home," one Bays,, 
"Pray, Sir, may 1 have it a little longer; I have read it 



btlier and mother have not heard all, and they hegg 
Kto nsk for it again ?" Another, hringing back 'Pilgrim'* 
"May T keep it anotherweek ? neighbou' 
it!) her work in an evening to hear it, and she covdd u 
or three times last week, hut would Uke si 
IT it all." Another father said, "Ask to keep the boolg 
8 I want to hear the last out." And the mother o 
I child Ims told me more than once, speaking of her Lvu 
bfmd, who had heen addicted to drinking, that he was quite ■ 
changed man, which she entirely attributed to the g[ 
interest he took in the school occupations of his children, i 
in their making his evenings happy at home. In this cotta] 
1 £nd a map of the two hemispheres and of Europe, 
small, ^ven them bv a neighbour : and it seems the fath 
has a. particular fancy in tracing out all the places he hea 
his children read of. One child, a girl about 13 years of a^ ^ 
to whom the 'Mutiny of the Bounty' was lent, was found b^ 
the master the other day, at the dinner-hour, standing o 
etool before a map of the world, and tracing out the plai 
the ship had touched at. * * 

Another girl, 15 last June (whose mother has been dea 
some years), the father, a brother about 17, and herself, for 
the whole family at home. For the last two years which ahA 
has attended school she has done all the work of her father'^ 
cottage — sewing, mending, and making shirts for them all^ 
rising early in the morning, and getting her work done befoT 
scbool-houre ; she is allowed to be absent one day a week for" 
washing ; the dinner for her father and brother she cooks the 
night before, and they take it cold, and have a hot meal for 
supper instead. Tlie way in which this girl manages U> get 
through her work, attend school, and keep up with her class, 
is most pleasing. There is another instance, where the diffi- 
culties <^ attendance are almost ae great as in the former one, 
as it is on condition of her doing the household work that she 
is allowed to attend ; and, in this case, the influence which the 
sister's reading in an evening has had on a brother consider- 
ably older than herself, and previously not over steady, chiefly 
from not knowing how to spend his evenings, has been of the J 
most beneficial kind. On Monday last she told me she hadf 
but little time for writing her account of the sermon 
ing before, as she and her brother had been reading 'Outti 
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of Scripture History ; ' and when they stopped she looked a 
the clock and found that it was half-past eight, and she I 
scarcely thought it could have been ais, the time passed bo 1 
swiftly. * * 

No one, 1 think, can witness the improved hearing and I 
conduct of the children*, and more particularly the modest I 
demeanour of the girls in this school, without being atruck | 
by it. The social and fire-side happiness of aimost every 1 
family in the village having children in it, b increased by the [ 
common interest which the parents take in their cliili-en'a 
education ; and, I may also add, that increased authority cm I 
the part of the parents, and of obedience in the children, are I 
T8ry observable ; in fact, new sources of happiness and of 1 
social comfort are being opened out to them, to which they -I 
have hitherto been stmngers. And not only are the children. | 
lifted up in the scale of human beings, but they feel them- 
selves to be so. It must not be understood from this, that | 
aU here have profited from the school by sending their child- 
ren ; on the contrary, there are many who, in utter ignorance | 
themselves, are quite willing that their children should remain 
the same. I am very doubtful whether snuff and tobacco J 
are not quite as great enemies to any moral improvement aj 
the beer-house itself ; for it is almost invariably the case, that 1 
where the mother is adicted to snuff, Rud the father to smok- 
ing, the duties which they owe to their children ai*e totally 1 
neglected." 1845,11.101—10" 1 

Whatever difference of j n tl maj 1 w er be about 1 
the cause, there can be n I magm ab ut ti fact, that] 
in an elementary school h 1 arnmg f n tl ng aids t" 
learning of another ; and ha if ar th n"^ be taught, 
not only is the knowledg hu qui d gr at in respect 1 
to the aggregate but in ptt hlmn 1 know 1 

not where the limit is placed beyond which confusion ia I 
engendered of this variety. * * ^Ul the children i 
the school, except five, write on slates ; and all except those J 
of the lowest class, are accustomed to write, not only from 1 
copies and from dictation, but ia some degree from their I 
own thoughts. Thus a child in the lowest class but one. f 
when it can write words legibly upon a slate, is told to write 'I 
the names of its brothers and sisters, of all the things in the 1 
house where it lives, of all the birds, or trtes, or plants 1' 



me, and the like. Another stage in 
associates qualities with things. It is told, perhaps, to write 
down the names of all the white or black things that it knows,, 
of all the ugly or hondaome things, or the tall or short ones, J 
or iron or wooden ones. And then, when the child ci 
sentences, on the use of things familiar to its observation-^ 
it writes of things used for the food of man or animals, i 
in building a cottage, or as implements of agriculture. La 
it is made to exhaust its knowledge of such things by b 
told to write down all it knows ahout them ; all it km 
for instance, about sheep, or cows, or horses, wheat, iroi 
copper, of the village of King's Sombome, or the neighbou 
downs and hills, of the farms and holdings in the parish, ( 
the parish roads, of the river Teste which runs through it, ( 
the neighbouring town of Stockbridge, of Hampshin 
island of Great Britain, of the earth, or of the sun, moon a 
stars. To summon together the scattered elements of i 
knowledge of these familiar things, to combine then i 
certain order, and to express them in written language, ii 
exercise which [may be adapted to each stage in a chi 
intellectual growth, and which seems well calculated at oi 
to accustom it to think, and to give it the power of expre 
its thoughts in appropriate words. Not the least advant^ _ 
of commencing these exercises from the lowest classes in the 
school is, that they serve not only as a practice in thinking 
and writing, but in spelling, and that, probably, of the beat 
kind ; the subjects, and ^erefore language, of them more 
familiar than those commonly found in books used for writing 
from dictation. I certainly never have examined little child- 
ren who could spell so well ; and that good spelling and good 
reading, and skill in the expression of written thoughts, go 
together, may be taken as an illustration of the fiict that to 
achieve excellence in any one subject of instruction in an 
elementary school (even the simplest and most elementary). 
it is necessary to unite with it others ; and that the singular 
slowness with which the children of our National schools 
learn to read (a fact to which all our reports have borne 
testimony) is, in some degree, to be attributed to the unwise 
concentration of the labours of the school on that si 
Written exercises are also used as a means of instruction 'n 
religious knowledge. In the lower classes the children vi 
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out in their own words the eubstance of any simple purtion 
of the Gospel narrative, or of a Parable or a Miracle. la the 
upper classes they attempt to draw from such passages of 
Scripture the instructiou tliey are intended to convey, or they 
develope, with a practical apphcation. some Scripture char- 
acter. Having tried them at my iList examination in exercises 
of this kind, beginning from the lowest class but one, and 
taking care to give different sulijecta to those children who 
stood near one another, I cau record a very favourable 
impression of the result. Eserciaea of this kind are not 
uncommon in schools ; they are, however, usually limited to 
one or two of the highest claasea ; here they are done by all, 
except the last. 1848, 1. 13, 14. 

The masters should be made thoroughly familiar with the 
subject- matter of the reading lessons in some one or other of 
the series of books provided for that purpose ; capable of 
putting the subjects of these lessons before the children unda" 
their simplest forms, and of adding to them all that is neces- 
sary to their completeness and to tlie full intelligence of them. 
Many of these lessons contain admirable matter of instruction 
for children ; but I never have met with a master capable of 
doing justice to them. It is, indeed, no easy matter to do 
so ; considerable additional reading is required to that end. 
and a judicious guidance. 1 848, I. 27, 28, 

I would encourage then tlie introduction of books of travel 
and excitement into our labourers' aclioola ; — Cook's Voyages, 
Robinson Crusoe. Sandford and Merton, Nelson's Life, Mur- 
ray's works on colonial life — books which have had the effect 
of atimnlating the mind of our youth in the upper classes — 
have taught them at once a love for their country and given 
them a longing for foreign adventure. IS50, I. 327. 

We censure the poor tor their indulgence in mere animal 
gratifications, but we should remember that man requires 
some recreation after his labours, and if we deny him the 
enjoyment of his mind, he will certainly seek that of his body. 
1850,1, 110. 

Having myself taken part for many years in the manage- 
ment of a. large lending library and made many inquiries on 
the subject, I can state as tlie result of these that it is a rare 
occurrence to find a chdd in any degree acquainted with the 
subject-matter of the book wliicli has been for some weeks 
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probably in its possession. The fact is. that in tl 
these poor cliUttren no link has established itself betweea tl 
mechanical power to read and any pleasurable emotioa d 
able from it. The secret of this pleasure it is the business g 
the master to impart to them. By a judicious selection o: 
books of his lending-library, and by frequent reference ii 
oral instruction to information of an interesting char 
contained in them, he may so incorporate the lending-Ul 
ia the system of the school aa that the habit of reading i 
imperceptibly pass upon his scholars, and half his labour H 
achieved by a process of self- instruction. The child ^ 
has once really tasted the pleasure of readina; becomes 1 
reader for life. 1845, II. G2I, 522. 

"Of the usefulness of [the Lending Library, writes I 
Rev. T. Dawes,] there can be no doubt ; and although t 
actual reading is confined, or nearly so, to those who are 
have been at school — in fact, very few of the others ( 
read — yet, through the children's reading to the parents, i 

a source of instruction both to young and old. There i 

three instances of giris, who had had a little education such 
aa the dames give, but who were too old to come to the school 
when it opened, who have, through these books and the help 
of their younger brothers and sisters, managed to educate 
themselves ; and in two of the cases, with the exception of 
writing, are nearly equal to those at school. You have often 
heard me speak in favour of the secular books published by 
the Educational board in Ireland ; and I must confess that to 
their lesson books, and the books published by Mr. Sullivan 
in connexion with it, this school owes much of its success. 
The useful hints given in the prefaces, as to modes of teaching, 
are very important. You must recollect we had to begin 1 
from nothing ; and simple as the qualifications necessary for I 
conducting a village school may appear to be, books of thiad 
kind are absolutely necessary in order to secure any amount^ 
of success. I think these books have, tlirough this school,! 
been introduced to sis or seven other schools in the neigh-J 
bourhood." 1846,1. 105, 

In the hope of leading children to take an intelligent hoi 
of what is read, I have strongly recommended the use 
lessons in composition, which (beginning with the lowi 
class, according to a graduated series, some hints for wlu 
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e been noticed in previous Reports) should enable tbe upper 
sclia]ar3 to write out from memory on their sktes abstmcts 
of their lesBons. In eeverol schools, the Sunday sermon is 

written out on the Monday ; and at in particular, 

this is done ■with most satisfactory results. A clergyman, 
who has paid great attention to his school, and who in hia 
week-day lecture always endeavours to introduce some strik- 
ing narrative or illustation, which the children raay carry 
away and reproduce on their slates, told me, ia confirmation 
of my opinion of the advantages resulting from exercises in 
compositioa, that when he first came into his parish, having 
always heard that the inhabitants of that district were a diifi 
race, he felt convinced after some experience of hia achool, 
that the report was true, and that the inbahitants of hia 
parish, in particular, were the dulleat of aL ; for although he 
was assiduous in endeavouring to bring his boys forward in 
intelligence, he never could extract from them answers as to 
matters of which he was assured that they bad competent 
knowledge. Under repeated questionings, they remained 
mute and apparently uninterested as the cold-blooded inhabi- 
tants of another element : but after a time he tried them with 
lessons in composition, and the consequence was a rapid 
change, — tbe children, being bahituated to tbe expression of 
tbeir thoughts in writing, began freely to answer to his 
catechising ; an effect being produced more orderly, but 
simiiai to that recorded in the Spectator, in the story of a 
region so cold that during winter there is unbroken silence, 
but at the return of spring, the sounds being unloosed from, 
their bondage under the frost, the whole air is made vocal 
with past utterances. When 1 examined these children, they 
answered with remarkable intelligence ; and 1 aUo looked 
over some copy-booka, in which the more advanced children 
bad severally written their impressions of a day of happiness, 
when they bad been carried over in waggons to see the Queen, 
during one of Her Majesty's visits to a neighbouring noble- 
man. It was interesting to read accounts of the same sight 
as viewed by different eyes ; and the results exhibited vividly 
how much might be done in the way of cultivating the sym- 
pathies and understandings of the children of the poor. 
X^arger experience has made me more anxious to recommend 
} of fitting secular reading-books. The Socie^ for 
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Itanoling Christian Knowledge has published several gooj 
^ ; and a penny biographical sericH of remarkable cheapoe ~ 
menring with extracts from Izaak Walton's Life o' " 

prbert. ia now in course of publication. The secular rea 
Its, also, of the Irish Commissioners of Education set 

^excellent. I have reason for believing that througliout^ 
land those National Sohoob. in which secular reading ] 
e most used, will be found as a class to be also l^d 
Shook which, on the highest grounds, one would visit «' ' 
most pleasure. TTie right use of good secular reading-booki 
appears to conlribute to the mure reverent use. as well a. 
tile better understanding, of the Bible. 

I have been, also, more anxious, in proportion as I t 
thought more of the matter, to recommend the cons 
exercise of the memory, staring it with the moet preciov 
matters. I have previously expressed my regret that chUdre 
should ever be compelled to learn by heart the broken Cate 
chism, Grossman's Introduction, or any other sjatems 
questions and answers, except the Church Catechism. Besides 
fliis, it seems to me, that the children's memories should oi "" 
be burdened with the collects and prayers of the Chui 
good hymns, well-chosen pieces of poetry, and those portion 
of Reripture which are most likely to have effect o 
faith and habits of action. One «vouId hardly believe t 
little children would he set to learn, as an ordinary lesso 
the explanations of words given in a poorly constructed 
vocabulary, which explanations were as obscure as the wordd 
explained, or the figures expressing the number of feet thsi 
several mountains in Scotland are computed to be above tht 
level of the sea ; nor can one imagine a reason for such lesson 
except that the hearing them is a mechanical act requi ' 
DO mental liibour on the teacher's part. 

In learning Scripture by heart, it seems desirable to begi 
with some collection of texts, as the"fait]i and duty," orasth« 
Scripture proofs of the Church Catechism ; hut afterwarda,^ 
whole chapters, as the sermon on the Mount, the most affect- I 
ing of the Psiihns, our Saviour's discourses in St. John's 
Gospel, the General Epistles, the pi-actical conclusions o£j 
St. Paul's Epistles, may be committed to memory. If lai^ 
upon a bed of sickness, it seems good to have in store a con.'j 
tinuQus passage of Scripture for the mind to travel over a 
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dwell upon : also the power of repeating such may prove a I 
refuge against temptation when evil thoughts come into the I 
mind, by providing it with something on which it may fasten I 
until it acquires a new and more healthful tendency. Unlesa I 
childrea are watched, the goad rule of coromitting as many I 
chapters uf the Bible to memory as passible is not by itself I 
sufficient. I have known a case in which, from the teacher's 
carelessness, the only part of the Bible which a child could 1 
repeat was a chapter out of the ceremonial portion of the J 
Book of Levilicua ; but when rightly attended to, it seema J 
scarcely poeaible to estimate too highly the good efiecta thftt I 
would be produced by laying up, reverently and with diligen 
in thememortM of the great mass of our people — large portitmt^ 
of the Divine law. The occasional recollection of its precepts 1 
must at times decide the conduct. True, indeed, is it that 4 
the literal knowledge, if alone, is unprofitable, and like ot^er | 
good gifts, it may be miserably abused ; but for such instruc- 
tion, the command is plain ; and in some sense, doubtless, I 
the old maxim is true, that ignorance of the Seripturea is the 1 
mother of all error. 1846, I. 91—93. 

The children there begin to write when they are mating I 
their first steps in reading (from the lowest class but one), J 
and every advance they make in the one art is made to 
tribute to their progress in the other ; they are taught to read I 
by writing, and conversely, to write by reading. * They do I 
not first write parts of letters, then letters, then words, then J 
sentences, but sentences at once. The first sentence thcyV 
write is, " God is good," and then " God is good to all men," 
and so on, each succeeding sentence being a variation of the I 
first, and an extension of it ; the result is certainly remarit- I 
able. I found infants writing this sentence well who had only I 
been learning to write a fortnight. From an early period the 1 
skill they thus acquire in writing is applied to their instruction J 
in other elements of knowledge. They are required to commit I 
to memory at home, in the evening, passages which they are I 
to write out at school on the following morning, and the leas 1 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining from them this saciifice J 
of their leisure hours, as they attach great value to the oppor- " 

* IE hu liaeo ititprt Xn nir>, u m, msner of Bipsriencg. tbsl n obild * 
Iwiw Euiht Co rand cbJoUj b; tha uio of writtaa cbuButcTB, SniLi little dilBi 
rsadin^ fram prial. 



mity which it affords them of practising writing. 

method of instruction was taugbt in by Mr. DoUi 

a public lecturer. * 1847, I. 162.163. 

In the schools of least pretensions, the teachers have foui 
that writing on slates from copies employs the children's 
in a quiet, industrious, and profitable occupation, and t 
writing texts, portions of the Catechism, &c., fixes the ^ 
upon their memory, ia the best test of their spelling, and p«j 
duces the most favourable effect upon their parents, and up 
the patrons of the school. In some schools the subject b 
been introduced for the first time — in very many it has 1 
advanced from copying script cards to writing from memc* 
and from dictation — in the more advanced schools the dicta 
tion lessons have been modified by elliptic methods, and | 
aeveral a fair proportion of boys and girls give on their s' 
Em intelligible account of a lesson upon which they have bee< 
examined, or write with few mistakes the substance of a 
tive read or related to them by the examiner. * * It shot 
moreover be stated that, since it is not likely that i 
can be dispensed with altogether, there are various methoi 
upon whicU they may be usefully employed in giving c 
dictatioQ lessons ; and also that teachers who prefer ti 
the lesson themselves, which should, on all accounts, be dooi 
frequently, will find that the preparation of a narratiTl 
illustrating ,aome moral truth, or conveying s 
information, is of extreme importance to themselves ; it i 
lead them to reflect upon and to arrange their reading, 
win give tliem a good opportunity of consulting the clerg3 
and of benefiting by his remarks, if, as I would recommen<q 
they occasionally write out beforehand such a narrative t 
they intend to relate to the cliildrea. I have great pleaaui 
in remarking that the suggestions on this subject, in m 
former report, have been acted upon by many teachers, and thi 
they have been found practicable and useful. 1846,1. 140,14^ 
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In a lesson oti this subject [dictatioa] the children should 
be arranged in parallel rowd equidistant, so far apart that no 
needless temptation for copying from each other exist. The 
teacher standing in front of the class should not leare his 
place until the dictation ia finished. The lesson may be one 
continuous passage, with one examination at the end, or it 
may consist of several short lessons, each occupying a few 
sentences, after each of which the slates may he examined. 
During the lesson no child should be allowed to rub out any- 
thing with his finger, the pencil should be the only instrument 
of correction. The children should correct the slates ; tiiie 
may be done in various ways. One plan often adopted ia for 
the teacher to spell each word of the lesson correctly, and 
every child to make either the 'perfect or imperfect words as 
may be determined upon by the teacher, and to place at the 
bottom of the slate a figure representing the number of errors ; 
the whole class then should be compressed into the smallesl 
possible space, and required to "show elates" to the teacher. 
If the children are arranged on the floor of the school, the 
tallest children should he placed at the back, so that the 
teacher can more readily command his class. Great pains 
should be taken to make the lesson one of moral discipline, 
with this view no copying from each other's slates should be 
allowed. The children should be taught to consider such as 
breaches of obedience and integrity. Quickness and precision 
should be used in the regulations adopted. The "showing 
of the slates" should be simultaneous, and no child allowed 
to alter his position until all have been examined by the 
teacher. 1850. I. 120. 121. 

Directions to Monitors. 1. Every word must be repeated 
slowly and distinctly. 2. The length of sentences must be 
regulated by the proficiency of the pupils. 3, No sentence 
should be repeated more than twice ; much time is lost by 
frequent repetitions, which prove either that the boys are 
improperly classed, or that lie monitor has some defect in 
enunciation. 4, About CO words can be written in 10 
minutes, even when they are given out letter by letter, 
5. The slates must be thoroughly corrected ; this takes up 
much time, and the pupils should be employed in writing 
words from cards, or in working auma upon the other side of 
their slates, until they are sev( "" 



is corrected, each boy should learn the sentetice by heart^ 
Is niaater will of course select a lesson which conveys some'l 
1 infonnation, such as a test, or rule in grammar, or f 
raphical definition, with special reference to the subjectw 
lined in collective teaching. — No rnhbiag out should h 
rwed while the lesson is proceeding. If a pupil detect a 
r he may cross out the word, but not obhterate it. — Uotiq 
^ children can write down ordinary words correctly ft 
Estion, they will learn more hy copying sentences from thJ 
■; board. — Words may he omitted, which they are likdj 
knpply from memory, at first easy wordij, and then t 
TEng words. This may he continued until they are able ti 
1 up the skeleton of a sentence. — The Lord's Prayer, 
Commandments, the Creed, and nearly all the Catechisn 
may thus he thoroughly learned in less time than by the u 
method of repetition ; while the noise of the school will d 
conrse he greatly diminished. 1845, II. 191. 

There is, in many Bchools, great neglect of writing froifl 
dictation and from memory, both of which are excellent methodl 
of giving correctness in spelling. The best exercises of this 

kind seemed to he at , where the master read aloud 

a sentence from a book, one of the hoys repeated it after him, 
the next boy began spelling the first word, and so the lesson 
went round the class, till the sentence was spelt from memory ,- 
the whole was then repeated. The boys seemed to take great 
pleasure in this exercise. Many places were lost and gained 
in the courae of the lesson, which was gone through with 
intelligent looks and smihng faces. Another plan was at the 

school for female servants at , where two or three 

words of the same, or nearly the sajne sound, were chosen by 
the teacher. One was given to a girl, divided into syliables, 
passed on to the next, who began to spell it, another took it 
np, and so in turn, till the verse was fijiiahed. It was then 
carefully pronounced by one, and then by aU ; its n 
^ven, and the difference between it and the other 
words pointed out. This was repeated till all the claaa 
perfectly acquainted with it. 1843, II. 256, 257. 

In the upper school the reading exercises are in 
under monitors superintended by pupil- teachers, as 
lower school, one pupil-teaeher to each clas, 
the spelling is learnt by dictation exercises 
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■ Spelling Book Superseded,' or some book of easy narrative, 
the slates being passed by each boy to liis next neigbboui- for 
the purpose of correctioii in the course of a slow re-reading, 
each letter being given in the more difhcult words, li every 
word in the re-reading were spelt aloud by the pupil-teacher, 
the corrections would approach more nearly to accuracy, and 
be a better exercise for the correctors. Again, when the 
slates are returned corrected after the number of errors has 
been called out and noted, it would be well to permit tlie hoys 
in looking over their slates now and theu to appeal one after 
another against any errors that may have been wrongly 
imputed ; a proceeding which, while it would vivify their 
attention to the corrections, might easily be restrained EroiiL 
dropping into triviality ur dispute. Some such checks are 
wanting to complete the efficiency of the exercise, which in 
itself is a highly valuable one, and too little used in British 
schools generally, though it does not wholly supersede the 
necessity for frequent exercises in oral spelling out of the 
tejtt of the reading lesson. * * The progress in writing 
is good throughout the upper school, and in the top class, as 
elsewhere, far more finished than at the date of my last visit; 
the whole being well superintended, and every boy restrained 
from careless haste by being obliged to wait the word of 
command to commence a new line. Some wrote beautiful 
ornamental hands, and a number were being practised in 
writing business letters and business forms of account, but 
they did not understand their terms, as they were merely 
copies. * * One feature of this upper school, too, demands 
especial notice, and that is the amount required to he done at 
home, in the manner of the private schools for the middle 
classes. This consists of a. text of Scripture, a table, a portion 
of grammar, a question in geography, and a dozen Latin roots 
daily. Tliey are to be shown, written neatly on the slates, 
at the morning inspection, and from twelve to half-past twelve 
at noon : the fact of their being acquired by heart is tested 
by the slates being then cleared, and the whole matter written 
again from memory, when the slates are handed forward by 
each hoy to his next neighbour. A mutual correction is then 
made, on the pupil-teacher ia charge reading the several exer- 
ciser as they ought to stand. This must be done before the 
aiarta for his dinner. 1848, II. 253. 254, 



' Copies composed of several lines, eufficieut fo) 

fill up the page he is writing', appear to be better than those o{ 

one word or one line, which hold out the temptation to a 

to neglect a constant recurrence to his copy. MulhauserVdJ 

copies, sold by Mr. Parker at a cheap rate, are very i 

for this purpose. 1846, 11. 188. 

In several schools also where the upper classes have b 
taught to write a good round "small hand." they have b 
advanced (for it is considered a distinction) to what if 
a "running hand," the advantage of which I have nev( 
»ble to learn, except it be, as I was once told, "mon 
lady's hand." It certainly is very neat, but often equB 
illegible. There is another evil at many schools in the «■ 
selected for the practice of the first and second classes. 
uton copies are given up, as beneath their notice. 
from all kinds of books are preferred, and copied a 
and incorrectly. Amongst these I have found a 'Lette* 
writer,' with letters beginning "My dear charmer," ' 
lovely Emma." and the like. In a hoys' school there vea 
others addressed to "WiUiam Honest." "Job Troubtesomerj 
&c., complaining of "badness of times," &c. 
observed " notes of invitation for dinner," " to a party at ti 
theatre," messages "of inquiry," of "condolence," &c. Then 
were also passages of poetry of a questionable tendency, hyi 
in extravagant or presumptuous language, &c. It is n 
to make any remark on the mischief of these practices. 
Steel pens are now almost universally used, chiefly on t 
of their economy, both in time and money. Many i 
complain of them. At the half-yearly examination a1 
a prize is given for i'the best made bundle of pens, 1 
dozen quills being given for this purpose to each competitt 
This seems a sensible reward. 1845. II. 257. 358. 

1 have seen in Lancashire schools what 1 never ai 
where, viz., political copy-books. The covers are n 
channel of pohtics. * * 1 have seen otber similar pictu 
with their jtolitical meaning duly e:<plained below. I 
decidedly of opinion that all books in any way involving c 
troversial matters of this kind should be sedulously avoided 
1850, 11. 180, 181. 

The arithmetic is well taught in the drafts, o 
"CroEsley's Calculator." Each draft has its monitor i 
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its student teacher, and every exercise, and every rule, i 
carefully illustrated with chalk on a little black tablet, sus 
pended before every draft. Then the sums are worked round I 
on the black board, and at last, individually on the slate ; the j 
teaching throughout hemg better than the individualizing was [ 
vigilant. As rules of art, all those of the "Calculator " 
admimbly taught. There is no exercise on the principles on \ 
which they are founded, though the elementary inductions 
■would he very interesting to the little ones, exercised on 
■ sensible objects. The progress in the arl of arithmetic u 
steady, however, throughout the circuit of the drafts ; and j 
yet, for want of a little revision occasionally, and a i 
detailed acquaintance with the first principles of notation, a 1 
large proportion of the monitors' class stumbled at writing | 
down numbers involving the use of ciphers ; and several failed ( 
to work sums in simple rules on the slate when suddenly re- 
quired to do so. What appeared most remarkable was the tri- 
umph of the general intelligence of the instruction even through 
this difficulty ; for they could give ready answers to dictated | 
sums which they were puzzled to perform on the state. 
Exercises in mental arithmetic form the introduction to every 
day's written exercises in arithmetic, with the slates and 
black boards. The aliill of the teacher of the model school | 
has rendered her head monitors able assistants in these e: 
cises. and their mutual questioning is a rapid exertion of I 
their own minds upon the like operations. The weU-known | 
quickness exhibited at tlie pubUc examinations is all most 
faithfully wrought up from the simplest processes, as I have \ 
now described them. 1847, II. 413, 414. 

The arithmetic of the British schools is in effect too 

entirely technical, like that of many schools of far higher pre- 
tensions, to he of that value to the mental culture of the chil- 
dren that it might be rendered, without any interruption to 
their progress in technical expertnesa ; nor is there in most of 
the schools that occasional revertal to the early rules, and to 
those even of notation, which would awaken a child's percep- 
tions to the value of the whole. It certainly appeared t 
as though the full value and use of whole numbers ^ 
ceived by few who had not been compelled to 1 
with eyes of discovery on eno9unteiing the 
presented by fractions, and then only to a s 



[fet to overcome them for the moment ; for seldom, indeed,'^ 
could any boy tell whence or why he borrowed 10 in sim| 
subtTBCtion. and few short of fractions had perfectly famiti 
commEiQd of the simple rulea. Thus it always proves ii 
monitor's claas, that three-fourths of the children who can 
a sum in simple Bubtraction ofF-hand, correctly, and in \ 
busineBs-like style of figures, are boys far advanced ii 
"Calculator;" and after them come a train of stumblen| 
successively worse, until, near the end of the class, 
appear a total forgetfulness of the rule. * * Nor it 
course of mental arithmetic, contained in the excellent e 
ual known as "Crossley'a Calculator," though used in ne 
all the British schools, made of that use to the intellectoEl 
progress of the children which the writer seems to have c 
templated, and for which all its earlier eKerciscs are peculif 
well adapted. The younger arithmeticians seldom share ^ 
these exercises, except when they are addressed aimultaneous' ' 
to the whole school, and the instruction is then virtual 
limited to a few ; these few are chiefly children well advance 
in the technical rules, who are thought not to need the e 
exercises of a diaciplinal character, with constant refen 
to familiar objects, hut are at once hurried on to the rales fi 
giving expertneas in the calculation of the value of dozet ._ 
and grosses of articles at small prices. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention to those at all acquainted with British schools 
the extraordinary quickness exibited by the moat advanced 
children in these mental calculations ; and the incredible 
rapidity with which, in some of the boys' schools, with the 
aid of extended Tables of raultiplicat'ijon of money, and of 
squares and cubes of numbers, the most intricate calculations 
are almost instantaneously solved. When carried at all to 
this extent, however, mental arithmetic is beyond the region 
of mental digcipline for children whose education must ter- 
minate BO early, whatever may be its value as a part of 
specific instruction for the occupations to which they are 
destined ; the intellectual operation being limited to the 
application of the technical rules, without any necessary 
acquaintance with the properties of numbers on which those _ 
rules are founded. 1847, II. 96, 97. 

Many and numerous as are the rules of arithm 
may nil be resolved into a few principles — a fusion which li 
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readily and at once made by the mind, w-hen it sees the 
relations of number in the light of a demonstrative science. 
Rules then become useless ; they are sources of iier]jlexity 
and embarrassment, and it discards them;* fetters, and it 
throws them off. Tlie excellent little treatise of Mr. Tnte on 
the principles of arithmetic, and the first pmt of the exercises 
of Mr. M'Leod, contain a full exposition of these principles. 
I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the high 
estimate I have formed of the merits of these works. 184o, 
II. 30. 

Very few were, however, able to write down correctly ia 
figures a number which I dictated to them ;t and it iu n(A 
often tiiat I have succeeded in getting a sum of money cor- 
rectly multiplied by tt number of one figure. Correctnese and 
facility, and even rapidity of computation in the simpler rules 
of arithmetic, is, I think, attainable in elementary teaching ; 
and to this there may be superadded, as the experience of 
some of our best schools has shown, that knowledge of the 
principles of arithmetic which ussociatee its reasons with its. 
rules, and makes a fusion intu the four first, of nil the rules 
above them. J 1848, I. 6. 
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the youngest, who oiumot wiite or read, and who are taught 
from small pieces of broken slate portioned out amongst them, 
The teacher finds it useful to begin aritliioelio thus early, aa 
the atCentioQ it requires fits them to take more aptly the 
lessons on other subjects. * * The use of the black- 
hoard heightens the facility which classiiicatian affords : and 
to the same effect otlier means are occasioaally employed, 
euch as those wbtch httve been be^t used in tiie comiuerctal 

academy of , where "the teacher has made a set of 

calculations iu a private note-hook of the difterent powers, as 
far as the tenth, of a variety of numbers, none of them 
exceeding 100. The examples written upon the board are 
all taken from this note-book ; and a glance at tlie line which 
contains tlie 10 different powers of the given number shows 
at once what is the result of any calculations upon the given 
number either in Multiplication, or Division, or raising the 
power, or extracting the root. The effect of tliia is to abridge 
the master's labour to a great extent. 1846, II. 32S. 

It must I think, be allowed, that in many cases this 

branch of instruction is imperfectly and immethodically taught. 
Children are seldom instructed in the reason of a rate, They( 
know "the how," but cannot give ''the why." This frequently 
proceeds from the neglect of aimwltanfoas Uaching. The 
"black board" is laid aside, or used only for the simple 
rules, and in the lower classes, whilst the upper boys, who 
are more capable of understanding the oral explanations 
simultaneous lesson, take down a sum on their slates, and 
work it out by themselves. In answering my inquiries c 
tliis subject, masters have frequently said, "We do not teach 
tlie higher classes, on the board ; they learn from hooks." 
And the consequence of this silent system is, that a boy 
hurries over his work without fully understanding it, anxious 
to be the first to show his slate to the master. 

Another important point, very frequently negleetec 
practice in writing numbers &om dictation. In several second 
classes, and (in three or four cases) in first classes of National 
Schools, not a child was able to write from dictation such a 
number as "forty millions, ten thousand, one hundred and 
ten," or any like number where the ciphers recur frequently, 
I have tried a first class in this way — dictating a number, and 
; the boys write it on the black board. Out of fourteen. 



;e wrote it correctly ; and one of these, I believe,'ij 
Jraa right by iiccident. — A pleasing contrast to this state ii 
afforded in schools under the management of well-trained' . I 
masters. There ia no brancli of iaatruetion which interests J 
children more than arithmetic. Ic is pleasant I 
intelltgeaC class formed regularly in semicircle lieforc 1 
black board. The master writes a question upon it, 
^ands by with the chalk ready for work. He acts as the hn 
the class as the head and the tongue. A boy is called up? 
to state the tfuestion. All is eager silence. If he makes 
mistake, a dozen right hands are raised directly, in token th^t 
their owners are ready to correct his error. The master n 
to one ; the question is rightly stated, the sum comment 
iind jirooeeded with by each boy in turn. No step, howeve< 
ttjiparently trifling, ia omitted, no line left undrawn, no wr 
unsaid, no figure not set down and carried to its proper plac 
no mistake in grammar allowed ; a reason is required fo£ 
every part, and a proof ia demanded of the whole resul^ 
The sum is quickly, quietly, and cheerfully done ; 
finished, a little buz in the class announces how perfect it 
Kttentiou to the work has hitherto been. Mental Ar^tiJnetie^ 
is also a favourite exercise at many of the good schools. The 
rapidity with which children practised in it are able to make , 
correct calculations, is surprising to those persons who do n 
understand the rules on which it proceeds. That it is vi 
useful to a certain degree cannot be doubted ; but I am fori 
to confess that in some cases it looks somewhat like a show; 
exhibition of children's acquirements, and then panders 
vanity rather than tends to usefulness. 1815. II. 258, 259. 

.Again. 1 find in alargenumber of schools situate in different 
counties, that the teachers have led the. children on to the 
compound rules, and that in consequence all above the age 
of eleven in the first class, and often much younger children, 
can make out a bill with very tolerable skill. Such cases are 
acted as improved. These will not be regarded as triflng 
jjointa by those persons who are aware of the change effected 
in a chUd's cajmcity by the first successful exertion in calcu- 
lating numbers, * * It should, however, be remarked, 
that the power of concentrating attention and working long , 
and complicated problems without external aid r 
great service to youths in many occupations, and invaluabUj 



to those who are iotended to be teachers. Wiieii therefore, 
the frandations nre safely laid in thorough knowledge 
[iriiiciples, it should he hoped that the progress in mental 
nrithmetic will he more general and estengive. 1846, I. 
142. 143. 

Why should we not have questions of cottage economy in 
arithmetic, tending to encourage a careful study of the best 
way of laying out the weekly eaminga ? Whoever uudertakba 
la frame such examples must first make himself acquainted with 
the aS^ra of a cottage ; but, these known, it would surely be 
practicable to make »ucb examples as interesting, to say the 
least, and as well calculated to exercise the ingenuity of 
children, as though the sums concerned were ever so large, 
and the commercial transactions they had reference to, those 
not of labourers, but of great shopkeepers, and merchants, 
and bankers. — Many questions might aUo be contrived having 
reference to the calculaldon of the amount of a man's eamingn 
at piece-work, the economy of his labour, the cost of materialsi 
&c. ; and with this view the "constants of labour" might be 
collected with more care than heretofore and from more bu' " 
tic sQurces. And again a lai^e class of questions might be framed 
liaving reference to the amourit of the savings a labourer may 
make under different circumstances, and the beat ways of invest- 
ing them. And also as to the amount of his losseg from drinking, 
hixurious eating, and indolence. Another large class of e: 
pies mightalsobeframedillastrativeDf those principles of prac- 
tical science which may have been taught in the reading lessons, 

mechanics, mechanism, agricultural chemistry, health,.. 

&c. In mensuration the examples usually given in elementary 
hooka are not adapted to practice, and nothing could be more 
desirable than to get from practical builders, carpenters 
engineers, &c.. and particularly from contractors for earth- 
works, questions of the class which tliey require to be answered 
in the measurement of their work, and in the calculation of' 
the cost of it. — All these may, 1 think, with advantage be 
thrown into one book of examples in arithmetic for elementary 
schools. Although it is the object of the reading- lesson 
books to provide for the inatrcction of the children in seculni 
knowledge, and their religious teaehing is supposed to fc 
otherwise provided for by a daily Bible lesson, yet it is quite 
'" " and most important that a religious character 
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should be given to the whole series, bo far as it includes th« 
diacussion of questions of natuni] science. It is not difficult 
to speak of the works of Rod in a reverential, if not a devo- 
tional spirit- 1848, I. 34, 35. 

Until of late yeais the outfit of maps in the British schools 
Bppears to have consisted of a few outline maps, on too small 
a scale for efficient class teaching ; and though these have 
teen superseded, in nearly every school, by one good-sized 
map of Palestine ; in a great number also by a large one of 
England, another of Europe, and a third of the two hemis- 
pheres ; and in a few likewise by large ones of the different 
quarters of the globe, yet there is generally wanting a better 
BUpply of schooUmups, which are denied to the anxious wishes 
of the teacher by the poverty of funds. Again, it appears to 
he the almost universal practice to begin by giving to the 
children abstract ideas of the rotundity and magnitude of the 
earth, and descending through its great divisions to the study 
of a map of England, instead of allowing the notion of a plane 
sarface to continue for some time in teaching the children the 
relative distances and directions of the objects around them, 
with the cardinal points based on the direction of their own 
shadows when they leave sebool in the sunshine at noon ; 
and gradually extending these ideas to the conception of a 
■whole town, parish, district, country, island, continent, and 
globe. The effect of the contrary course is to make the learn- 
ing of geography too truly what it is commonly called, 
" learning maps ;" the different names being associated rery 
readily, if not very permanently, with the spots of different 
colour on the surface of them, without any clear conception of 
the real position and dimensions of the regions pictured forth. 
It wna in only the best schools that the top classes could 
decide truiy. and by n considerable majority, the direction of 
the cardinal points ; and not a few of the feebler in which it 
was almost unanimously voted that south was to the xenith 
«ad north to the nadir, because the top and bottom of the map 
had been pointed out to tliem as the direction of north and 
south. This was particularly the case in the girls' schools, 
in one of which the children could tell the names of every 
known tribe of barbarians in Africa, and in another those o' 
every petty island in the Pacific, without knowing the i 
or course of "the river" which ran through their respective 
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towns ! facts which made me entertain, with the ladies of the 
•everal committees, considerable doubt whether "geography" 
(go taught) were not ratlier n» exercise hreeding conceit than 
one either improving the character or informing the mind. * * 
A very superior niantial. just published by Mr. James Corn- 
well, senior tutor of the Normal school at the Borough -road, 
will most probably come into ettensive use, and effect a great 
improvement. 1847, II. 100, 101. 

The first step in[the boy8]education is to teach him to oijCTTf. 
Under the direction of a skilful instructor, many qualities of 
the things around him, which had before altogether escaped 
his notice, will, hy more careful observation, be added to his 
knowledge, and all his farmer impressions will acquire an 
unaccustomed distinctness and precision. This accomplished, 
and the child knowing at length adequately, for the purpose 
in hand, the characteristic features of that portion of the 
earth's surface which is within tlie compass of a day's journey 
— its varieties of elevation and aspect, its hills, valleys, and 
streams — his attention may be directed to the agrarian divisions 
of his parish, the fields and holdings which unite to form it. 
The boundaries of these, with wliich his memory is familiar, 
being represented on the black board by chalk lines, will con- 
vey to him his first idea of a map and its uses ; that idea will. 
moreover, he precise and truthful. The next step might 
make him acquainted with the general features of the water- 
shed of the district ; and then the teacher would bring under 
his view the useful productions which it is made to yield by 
labour, whetiier pastoral, or agricultural, or mineral, associated 
lis these are with tlie characteristic features of its surface 
level, its climate, drainage, aspect, and soil. Then the pur- 
suits of its inhabitants, whether agricultural or manufacturing. 
or commercial, in alliance with these, and dependent upon 
them. Next, the domiun of natural history may he made to 
yield much for his instruction, in respect to the infinite variety 
of animal and vegetable forme wluch are assembled within the 
reach of his immediate observation ; the birds which frequent 
that region, the domestic and wild animals, some of the tribes 
of insects, the commoner plants which grow aiound bm, 
ind the different kinds of trees. It is not propostd tO ""' 
'he child's mind, in respect to luiy of Hi'.-v. u 
cientific dialinctions or a liard imi! 



a knowledge of them 






such a knowledge as the child acquirea in respect to ' 
other thin^ with which he is roost famUiar.* 

A yet farther step may be made ; the customs and h 
of the people may be described to him, — things with w 
he is familiar in experience but not in description. Thda h 
intelligence of the /orms of language proper to the descriptim 
of such things will be cultivated. From these social relatiot 
with which he is abeady more or less conversant, bis i 
may he led on to the knowledge of those political t 
connected immediately with the parish or the aurroundin 
district, in which he is scarcely leas interested, but ii 
to which he will be, for the moat part, found to have i 
previous information. 
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If the instructor Las rightly diacliarged his duty, in iitas 
brining under the notice of the child that circle of created 
things, in the centre of which he i? more immediately placed. 
and that portion of the human family which is bound to him 
by the more intimate ties of social intercourse, he will, more- 
aver, have pointed out to him the manifest providence of God, 
in adapting the forms of organic heing, and their functions, 
to the circumstances under which they are developed and the 
modes of their existence ; not less than in the course of human 
events, and the ordering of the ways of men from the cradle 
He will also not have failed to direct his atten- 
tion to the more obvious phenomena of the heavens above — 
o the apparent rotation of the surface of that great sphere 
about its pole, to the daily motions of the sun, the changes in 
his path from day to day ; to the journey of the moon among 
the stars, and to the apparent wanderings of the planets. 
These are things which lie within the sphere of the child's 
immediate perceptions, and stand in an intimate relation to 

Long before the teacher has exhausted this field of know- 
ledge, he will, however, have become sensible of the expediency 
of malting excursions beyond it. From the sphere of the 
immediate perceptions of the child, he will begin to support 
the mind in its flight through the region of the things which 
it imagines. The idea wliich it associates with a farm or field 
now firm and consistent, will readily separate itself from that 
lonality, and become the idea of a tract of land, having pre- 
scribed limits, and a definite form, and boundary, and bearings, 
as to the lour cardinal points. And by a process of accumu- 
lation, to which bis imagination will easily lend its aid, this. 
abstract perception, or idea, of a limited portion of the earth's 
surface may be made to pass into the conception of a far ex- 
tended country, the relations of whose lesser political divisions 
to the whole are those of the individual properties and holdings, 
to the whole parish. The village mill-stream may become, 
by a like process, a stream, and have an existence in his mind 
separated from the locality. In thought, he 
such to one another, until in their united dimensit 
become a river, and then you may gpeajk to him of the 
"■ 'ae, and the Danube, and the Miss 

if interesting him, and with the certainty 




understood. So the high grouud, tvhence this and t 
sister brook pursue their courses through aeighbounng thI 
will convey to him the idea of the w&terahed of a condaa 
His conception of a mountain system may be reached bjr 
easy and natural progression ; the first step of which is a 1 
familiar to his earliest recollections. A neighbouring canal 
navigahle river will supply to him the idea of water commi 
cation. A streamlet, tributary to some mill-pond, will 1/ 
gest to his imagination the widened mouth hy which a gi 
river opens into the sea — and, the idea of a port, on the sbc 
of which it will be easy to collect in imagination a commra 
community. A mud liank will instruct him faithfully aa 
the formation and continued eolargement of a delta, 1 
account for the richness of its soil and the exuberance of 
vegetation. The vegetation and the forms of animal life a 
foreign region, and the manners and customs of 
who inliabit it, will readily become known to him, when he 
told of them according to forms of expression which have fii 
been made familiar to hira fiy their applicalioi to his mon. 
like manner, the political institutions of his own and of (( 
eign countries may he laid open to him in an ascending serii 
beginning from those of tlie parish.. It is thus that, 
founding the ideas you desire to convey to him upon ttu 
with which he is familiar, and raising the superstructure 
his knowledge by a simple induction from materials he I 
himself already collected, it will be made to assume a chaiact 
of solidity, and permanence, and truthfulness, not otherw 
to be found thim in fnllowing that patji into which we 
directed by the leadings of Nature herself. 1846, 1. 235 — 2 
In no department, however, is it necessary to take the 1 
steps more cautiously and more firmly than in this. 1 
general objects with which geography has to deal have ne 
yet been realised by the child. The round world, for inatai 
is an idea of which he has never yet got possession, except 
a name ; a map is an inscrutable mystery, notwithstandi 
the assurance that it is " a picture of the earth;" geographil 
distance is measured by the mind wholly at random ; in bi 
the fundamental experiences must positively be gained 1 
con^-olidiited, before any real knowledge is communicated up 
tlie subject, however much technical lore may be laid up 
tiie memory. Tlius, I have not unfrequently found chlh' 
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giving tlie names of towns and lakes in Russia or Tartary, 
who could not tell the next county to their own, or what was 
meant by the north and south. * * The method of teach- 
ing geography merely by outlines has too often encouraged 
this mere technical mode of procedure, whEreas what the 
child wants to give him the very conditione of geographical 
knowledge, are mentsl images of the earth aiid its surface. If 
any one country were well taught, its size made fully apparent, 
its nataral features all placed as a picture before the mind, its 
productions, its people, its usages, its laws, its religion, all 
impressed and explained, it would become a kind of central 
point of light and knowledge, from which the scholar could 
proceed to other countries, until he has, aa it were, paced the 
globe, circumnavigated its oceans, and seen in his mind's eye 
everything remarkable as he passed onwards. I have often 
thought that lively narratives of travellers aud tourists might 
lie used witli great advantage in teaching geography to primary 
schools. The description of a country like Switzerland, its 
mountains, lakes, plains, glaciers, water- falls, avalanches 
smiling valleys, and eternal snows, all accompanied with i 
proper map and a description of the habits, history, and 
government of the people, would certainly do far more 
instruct the mind than a catalogue of boundaries and divisic 
involving a number of names to which no mental imagery 
whatever is attached. The comparison of Switzerland, again, 
with a country like Holland, would draw forth various con- 
siderations highly instructive ; while the mere localities would 
be far more vividly than ever impressed upon the mind, by 
connecting them with the mighty stream which rolls from the 
summits of the one and loses itself in the marshes of the other. 
1850, II. 469.470. 

In teaching geography, I have recommended the constant 
use of maps and of the black board. Before luapa can 
used to good effect, children must be taught to attach ideas 
to the symbolical representations therein made use of. The 
chief points of the compa^ are best learned by referring to 
the position of the sun in the morning, at mid-day, and in the 
evenii^. Perhaps a teacher would do well to begin his les- 
sons in geography on a summer evening, at the dismissal of 
his school, by the side of the nearest river or pond ; and after 
he had there explained, and practically illustrated the meaninf 



>f the most extraordinary terms, as bay, island. Ssc„ 
on the morrow be able, by esliibiting on the bliick board f 
sketch of the geographical features of the spot that bod belj 
viiited, to recall, and put in new lights, the teaching of tl' 
previous day. The Pestalozzian mode of laying a plan of tl 
Bchool-room on the floor, so that the windows and doore ^ 
the plan correspond in direction to those of the building, t 
of taking for the next lesson a plan of the streets ( 
adjoining the schoQl-room, and so passing, by a gradiMl 
eijargemenl of the sphere of apprehension, to a map of t' 
county, of England, of Europe, and of the world, may be n 
excellent use of in the hands of an intelligent teacher. 
map of the world will, however, scarcely be understood withoi^ 
reference to a globe. — In teaching the geography of t 
particular country, Instead of making the children learn tl 
heart a list of names, th^ teacher should show them a map a 
which the physical features are properly marked, and fin 
direct the pupil's attention to the great mountun ranges, I 
next trace out the several rivers, as indications of the i 
lines of drainage, classifying them according to the seae 
which they fall ; and, lastly, go on to the towns, g 
information, if he has the knowledge, of the probable a 
that acted in collecting the population in particular spots a 
districla. — The black board, especially if it be divided i 
squares, aSbrds a ready means for illustrating the comparatti 
sizes of different rivers, lakes, mountains, and continents ; 
of the squares being taken as the unit of compariaon, and 
attention of the pupils being directed also, if possible, torn 
natural object witli which they are familiar, of the same kiq 
as that under consideration. Thus, a child that lived nei 
the banks of the Thames might be told that the Ganges m 
ten times its length ; but that, as the size of a river depenc 
upon the extent of the country drained, the climate, the sum 
plies derived from the melting of enow, and other causes,-^ 
■while the ai'ea of the basin of the Ganges has been calcuUteij 
as 76 times the size of that of the Thames, the quantity o' 
■water that rolls down is, perhaps, 150 times as great : 
the Nile, which has been reckoned to be twice as long as ti 
Ganges, may drain an area 90 times, with a body of w: 
250 times the size of the Thames. Similarly a boy in 
lake district might be taught that the extent of the se: 
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Galilee was more than 10 times, and the Dead Sea more than 
40 times that of Windermere ; and calculating the heights of 
Skidilaw and of Mount Sinai in round numbers at 3000, and 
somewhat leas than 8000 feet, reapectively, their sizes, on the 
supposition that their figures were sirailar. would be nearly 
as 1 to 18, — Prorided always that right things are kept in 
their right places, the more that we can widen, and give 
quickness and strength to the grasp of the children's appre- 
hensions, and use them to fasten true images Ut familittr 
words, the more interesting, aa well as the more serviceable, 
will be our schools. Let the hest things be taught first, and 
with that heartiness on the teacher's pert as that the children 
fihall feel that he is in earnest ; and no one will then wish to 
stint that which comes in as a pleasant change to the more 
serious work of the day. 1845, II. 98, 99. 

"A good deal of attention has been given [in the British 
and Foreign Society's Normal Schools] to geography. It is 
attempted to make this an iadactive study ; certain conditions 
are given, from which certain consequences are to be inferred- 
Thus the students are expected to discover that the currents at 
the rivers of Eastern Europe arc slow, and of Western Europe 
rapid ; al^er having been told that the former have their rise 
at a slight elevation and have a lengthened course, and the 
latter originate in the high land of Central Europe, at no 
great distance from the sea. Political and social geography 
are thus shown to be in a great degree dependent on phyucal 
geography ; the reason is seen why one nation is agricultural 
and another commercial ; why a certain manufacture should 
be carried on in a particular locality in preference to every 
other ; and why an alteration i» the mode of manu&cture 
should involve a change in its seat. Thus that Holland is 
agricultural and England manufacturing ; that our cotton 
manufacture is carried on in South Lancashu-e and the edges 
of the neighbouring counties, and not in Lincolnshire ; that 
onr manufactures generally are travelling north and west ; 
and that iron, which was once largely manufactured in Kent 
and Susses, is now only smelted on the preat coalfields, arc 
not merely so many tnct>, but hi^'lily i;iti ii ■-"'ui!: Uicte ; 
interesting, because regarded as efli;ot-, (In iMii-.-ii which 
are perceived, and have prub&bl]' been ili-(i.vi.i-,'d, iiy t);i? 
It himself. .,„ 



"The Etymologi) of geographical names forms aa importK 
feature in this branch of knowledge. The nam 
often teils itH condition or history ; and the explanaticm (3 
the same, by calling into esercise Che power of associatit 
increases the probability of its being remembered. Thus th| 
name Buenos Ayrei, still sbows the salubrity of the a 
town ; Sierra, the Spanish name for a range of hills, t 
sow-like appearance which it presents ; New York tells i 
that it was once a colony of Eaglanil, and those who kno4 
that it was first called New Amsterdam, know, too, that \ 
was founded by the Dutch; Virginia, shows that it i 
colonized in the reign of our ujVj^in qneea, Eiizabeth; Caroling 
during that of Charles fCarohis). The term/ell, applied tj 
mountains in the north of England, the south of Scotland 
and in the islands of the north and west, shows that tl 
parte of the connlry were occupied by some tribe or tribes q 
ScandinaYian origin ; while bea or pex found ii 
mountunous re^ons, confirms the facts of history, that thell 
high grounds were unconquered by the northern i 
and continued in the possession of the original Celtic inhan 
tants. In thus finding out the cause of the fact, and 1" 
cause of the name, the reason has been exercised and C 
study rendered highly philosophical ; and a science which h 
often been thought to consist only of Usta of hard i 
words, has been made attractive iu a more than usual degree.^ 
1847, II. 356. 357. 
, It appears very questionable whether grammar should I 
taught as a se])arate subject in any but the most advance 
schools : although every teacher who is qualified to do it i 
lake care incidentally to explain its leading principles 
will encoarage any desire manifested by forward children t 
become better acquainted with it, 1846, 1. 144. 

In truth, taught as this branch sometimes is, it does n 
repay the time bestowed upon it, and the difficulty may I 
excused of discovering wherein its advantage cons' 
rules and definitions, as given in some text-book, are, perhap) 
pretty well committed to memory ; and the exfercisea ii 
same have been tolerably performed. But the pupil remaiiJ 
unable to parse the ordinary reading lesson : and, althouj 
familiar with the general rule, he is but little acquainted v " 
its application. Wherever the attempt Co teach this bra 
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is feeblest, it b observed tbat tbis abstract method is most in 
use. In the schools where English grammar is best taught, 
and in not a few it is taught in the best manner, text- books are 
used more sparingly. The occasion of exercise is then found 
in the ordinary reading lesson, and the method of teaching is 
the reverse of that followed in the other case -. the ground- 
work of the lesEon being here the example, as there it was the 
rule. This method has the virtue of all methods that put the 
teacher upon his own resources, when resources in that quarter 
are not altogether wanting. 1846, II. 329. 

In the hands of a saperficial master, etymology readily 
assumes a showy and deceptive character — acquires an undue 
importance — and takes the place of more substantial instruc- 
tion. It is astonishing how entirely the meaning which a 
sentence is intended to convey, and the scope of a lesson, may 
be placed beyond the intelligence of a child who is yet familiar 
with the particular meanings and the derivaticns of the i^ords 
which compose it. My experience has convinced me that the 
necessity of teaching a child to comprehend what it is reading 
about, is not replaced by teaching it etymology. 1845,11. 
505, 506. 

The fault to which I have already alluded, of teaching the 
roots of words without distinctly conveying the present mean 
ing of the derivatives which give occasion to refer to them, i 
not universal ; and the exercises with the Latin prefixes and 
affixes, are often well managed and very useful. The chief 
use, however, of etymological exercises of this class to boys 
who stay so short a time at school, is to help them to a 
clearer understanding of the more abstract forms of expression 
which are common to all persona of education, and have their 
roots in the Latin and Greek languages. As for the Anglo- 
Saxon terms with which they have associated their own first and 
simplest ideas, the endeavour to engrave them yet deeper by 
the less familiar form worn by the same words eight centuries 
ago, appeared to be doing little for children having so brief a 
tune to stay at school, though an important exercise if they 
could remain a year or two longer. 1847, II. 102. 

For if as seems probable, one of the greatest impediments 
to general education arises from actual inability on the part 
of the parent to pay such fee, or to pay it for so long a time i 

"'[ child's right education requires; ifthewntits of his ' 



:ion of the achooUfee and its adapbd 
of each place become of very j 
: onlj' to the success but ta the existence d 
I have staled my belief, f 
watching its effects in many places, that the variable fee ii 
hindrance to the geneml progress of the school. Th 
IB frequently content to pay only the lowest rate for h 
and thus excludes him from some of the subjects taugl 
the school, not rarely from writing, and very ofteo f 
arithmetic. The common case in schools is, that for t 
lowest rate reading only is taught : for the nc 
reading and writing ; for the third rate, reading, writing aa 
arithmetic, with English history and geography and grainm 
though, as will be seen from the Table, separate 
sometimes made for all of these subjects. * * And v 
regard to the general progress of the school, it certainly s 
to me, on looking at lists of some of the chief p' 
caahire, that from some cause or other it is greater where d 
the fee is fixed.* The can 
schools the children's mind! 
of one or, at the most, two 
but have 
set befor 

arrangement : the fees of the school might be regulated 
according to the position and income of the children's parents ; 
and then all the scholars might be brought up together 
the same advantages, the same interests, and tlic ei 
This system is already carried out in some places, and v 
good effect. * * It is my conviction that it 
these payments are already too low — too low t. e. for a a 
siderable number of the children. The low rate should r 
for those who are really unable to pay more ; a higher 
should be added for the less poor. Both rates should be ft 
and for its payment the child, whatever its condition, shou] 
learn all that the master could teach. * * At about h 
the number of infant-schoob the fee is only Id. or IJd j) 
week. It is very desirable that prepayment of the school-fi 



probably ijiia — that in 
e not wearied by the repetitit 
three subjects of instruct' 
and profitable variety of wholesome f 
them. * * There might be a still better 
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(where required by the rules of the school) should be etrictly 
enforced. This would not aii\y save mnny a twopence to the 
master in the school funds, ]mt much time also wasted in 
endeavouring to recover that wliich. if afterwards paid, U paid 
grudgingly. Prepayment by the inonth, or even by the quarter, 
would prohably mcreasc the regularity of the children's 
attendance at their Echonle. I wguld strongly ui^e od the 
managers of elementary schools the consideration of this sub- 
ject ; and in many cases a better regulation of the school-fee. 
One hindrance to the success of our National schools might 
thereby be removed. IS47. II. 444—452. 

In some of the largest schools, the children o 
and of other persons in comparatively easy c 
admitted for a weekly payment, vaiying from 3d. to 8il. or Is. 
The advantages of such a system are obvious. The expenses 
of the school are defrayed, and its maintenance is no longer 
dependent upon the charity or caprice of aubscribers. The 
industrial elates of a superior order have a fair share in the 
benefits of a system of instruction incomiwirahly better than 
has hitherto been ■nitliin their reach. The general order, 
discipline, and character of instruction in the schools is visibly 
improved. A better tone is given to what may he called the 
pubhc opinion, or general state of feeling, among the pupila. 
The poor have naturally more confidence in the instruction 
for which they see that their better- educated neighbours are 
willing to pay ; and there is reason to hope that mutual feel- 
ings of respect, regard, and sympathy will be encouraged and 
developed, among children educated on a common system. 
There is no tear fliat an unnatural displacement of classes will 
result, since the children of those parents who are able and 
willing to supply them with good books, to aid them in home 
studies by encouragement and advice, and to keep them in 
school until they have completed their education, will be 
better able to maintain their relative position than had they 
been educated in those small establishraents which have 
hitherto been their only resource. Still, my Lords, such a 
system will require careful watching and most serious con- 
sideration. Tlie dangers and difficulties are scarcely less 
obvious than the benefits. If the master's salary depends 
upon the number of pupils paying a higher weekly stipend, 
OS is sometimes the case, the temptation to partiality is likely 



("be far too strong for ordinary minds. If, again, I 
children arc arranged in separate divisions, as is now donq 
at least in two very efficient sohoob, we can scarcely hoi 
that equal attention will always be given to botli, and o 
fear lest that division should suffer, for which it is the eapecial 
object of your Lordships' Grant to provide the 
education. 1350, 1. 6S, 69. 

The payments being weekly, if n child have lost o' 
days at the coromcDcement of the week, through the use 9 
its services by the parents, or through their poverty or aeglecG 
it is generally kept away for the rest of the week, to avoi^ 
payment of the whole fee for instruction during only a part 
it. To meet thie tendency, the school committee at - 
require the continuance of the weekly payment for each c 
until it shall be formally withdrawn from the school ; 1 
mimmising the irregularity of attendance, whether daily ( 
weekly. * * The most serious complaint of irregularil 
which I found in any town of this class was that made agoinfl 

the freemen's children at , who enjoy an old privileg 

of frequentiug the schools free from any pnymeat ; whtcd 
induces their parents lightly to avail themselves of thil| 
advantage, and as lightly to relinquish it. * * The n 
common charge in the best British Schools, it will be seci 
'2d. per week (and in all the payments are weekly), witJi a 
abatement where more than one or two children come frcM 

the same family. * * [At ,] 2(i. is paid by childre 

recommended by subscribers, and Ad. by those who are nc 
so reoommended ; hut this arrangement has no reference t 
the amouut oi instruction conveyed, and is very wisely laadsl 
■where its operation is vigilantly watched, in instances wheli 
a good school is provided in a neighbourhood otherwis 
destitute of any. 1845. 11. 444. 445, 

At other schools one-third of the children are genera 
absent, and if the fee be insisted upon, the inability of tl 
parents to pay it is generally assigned as a principal r 
of this irregularity in the attendimce. Here [at King'J 
Somborne] the payment of the sciinol fee is strictly enforoectf 
and the average daily attendance is more than eight-ninths cd 
the children on the books. * * Here he [the Inspector^ 
finds ei'cry child in poaeession of as many school- bookE. ai ^ 
wants, of tlie best kind, well bound, and in a sound couditiua I 
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imd he finds moreover that the child hoa purchased ttcm all 
for itself, the school providing none. Elaewhcre the early 
age at which the children leave, is spoken of as fatal to the 
success of the school. Here, although the very goodness of 
the school has a tendency to produce this result, and does, to 
a certain estent, produce it, the parents persuading themselves 
that their children get to know enough, in a good school, 
sooner than in a bad one ; there is evidence That s. labourer 
is capable of making for his child the sacrifice of the weekly 
wages he might earn, if sent to work, that he may send hira to 
the school. There were in May, 1847, eleven ^rla in the first 
class above the age of 13 whose parents were of the condition 
of labourers. Eight of these were above 14 years of age. 
There were of Che like condition five bova above fourteen 
years of age, and nine above 12. Your Lordships will appre- 
ciate the amount of that sacrifice which a labourer earning 
9s. a-week makes, when he sends to school a boy who might 
add to the weekly income of the family from Is. Cd. to 2s. 6d., 
and not. 1 trust, consider misplaced the expression of an 
opinion which this example has but confirmed in my mind, — 
that the poor will be found capable of making, to a far greater 
extent than they do now, the sacrifices involved in sending 
their children to school instead of to work, whenever this 
sacrifice shall be justified by the character of the education 
offered to tbem. 1848, I. 19, 20. 

The payments of the children are ordinarily Id, or 2d. a 
u-eek : these are sometimes managed so as to help the regu- 
larity of attendance. Thus, at , the younger children, 

of whom the parents are glad oftentimes to be free from the 

charge, pay 3d. ; and the older children pay Id. At 

the children pay nothing for attendance, but are fined for 

absence. At the parents are encouraged to make 

their payments quarterly in advance, by being charged Is. a 
quarter, instead of at the rate of 1^. a week, which is the 
cost to those who pay for schooling weekly ; the consequence 
is, that most of the children are paid for quarterly, and the 
parents are more in earnest about receiving the worth c " 
their money, and lake pains about the attendance of t' 
children. 1845, II. 88, 89. 

Ac , where schools are established' 1 

wonderful town, created by the iron- works of Sir Jot 
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and Co.. and where the upper boya' school has no parallel i| 
any of the counties that have yet fallen under my inspectdcM 
a certain weekly sum (I believe of 4d.), is deducted from ti' 
wa^s of each working- man. and out of this not only are t1 
edioola partly supported, hut medical advice, and other c' 
table aids, are given to each person that requires it. C 
owners of iron-works in Glamorgan, and the masters o 
great copper-works, such as Mr. Vivian, M. P. for S 
and others, adopt similar systems, and flourishing schools a 
the ready consequences. 1850, II. 199, 200. 

A WeUh parent of the humbler classes does n 
send a child to a day-school at all, imless the first object b 
to learn English ; and to make any valuable progress v ' ' 
such books and in sach schools as alone have heretofore b 
avulahle, has demanded a time, and an a^^egate of expc 
which it has been difficult to afford. For the almost u 
method of teaching English has been to place lessons i 
English in the hands of the children, and. by indiridui 
instruction, to get them to attach the right value t 
letters, and the right pronunciation to the words, wi 
any conccptioD of their meaning whatever. Such conceptioi 
is chiefly restricted to a few children in a top class, to w' 
the master addresses explanations in their native langt 
But these explanations have been so little essential ii 
estimation, that in places not far removed from the En^id 
border, there is a considerable inclination, in both patrons a; 
parents, to have English masters, who do not understa 
Welsh at all. * • So strong, indeed, is this desire ft 
English, that it is a fundamental rule of the day-schools, t 
English only shall be spoken in them ; a rule to which U 
must be very difficult indeed to get a practical obedience, i 
scarcely less cruel to attempt it ; for it deprives the littl 
things of ail explanation of their hard technical tasks, 1 
ever glibly they may be enabled to run off the words b 
them. * • And I doubt not that if Infant schools 
introduced more estensively, wherever the population i 
numerous enough, they would gladly be used by the parents,! 
not only for the ordinary advantages ofiercd by such insdtu^ 
tions. but for that of an early intruductjon of the little o 
a knowledge of English : for many are the grievances which J 
accrue to the people from their prevailing ignorance of the] 
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language in which justice is administered and all important 
business transacted. 1847, IL 111> 112. 

It is this difficulty of language, the great stumbling-block 
of the whole race, which makes the aid, of pupil- teachers or 
monitors so essential in a Welsh school. * * Pupil- 
teachers or stipendiary monitors, however, would meet this 
difficulty at a very moderate cost, and change the whole 
aspect of the instruction in the really organized schools, 
1850, II. 293, 294. 

I have nowhere seen more persevering and successful eflforts 

[than at — > ] to give intelligence to the English reading 

by the translation of every word and sentence, often with a 
competitive use of the chalk and black board to write down 
the words of the lesson, or words related to them in both 
Welsh and English. These exercises gradually rise to lessons 
in composition, and the arithmetic is equally well taught 
throughout, with a corresponding progress. 1850, II. 399. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



INFANT SCHOOLS. 



IT is no uncommon charge against elementary education 
for the poorer classes, especially against that given in infeuit 
schools, that it takes children away too much from the influ- 
ences of home, and interrupts the natural relation between them 
and their parents. It is with much reluctance, my Lords, 
that I state my opinion that at present, under existing cir- 
cumstances, this separation of intercourse between children 
and parents is in the majority of families highly beneficial to 
the former, if not absolutely necessary. It is good for them 
that they should not take their parents for their examples. 
It is very important that they should have other views and 
other motives suggested to them than those which the 
ignorance and vice both of fathers and mothers unceasingly 
and practically supply to them at home. 1847, I. 443. 

The infant education of the mass of the people. is still, 
however, in the hands of the ** dames,'* many of whom are 
persons of pious character, and some even of education and 
refinement ; but the more educated middle class to which 
these worthy persons properly belong, in the more cultivated 
districts, has no existence amidst the dispersed yet teeming 
populations of the outlying mining and manufacturing regions ; 
and in these the infant children, therefore, have not the 
advantage of early instruction and discipline under persons 
knowing what such words mean. To **keep them quiet** is 
the perfection of schooling in the eyes of their teachers ; a 
perfection in seeking for which their training is wholly 
perverted ; and one which, if attained, would yield a still 
worse result than does the actual failure to secure it. That 
the mothers of the children of the labouring classes, amidst 
the cares and the confusion of their little households, or the 
brief intervals of their labour, will effectually perform the 



work of an infant-school for their children, those who know 
them and their circumstaacea best will least expert. IS47, 
II. 11, 12. 

In esamining [the Infant School,] we were chiefly aolicit- 
OUB of ascertaining whether the common error in conducting 
these schools was duly guarded against, of paying too much 
attention to the intellectual development of the children, and 
neglecting or undennling what ought always to be the main 
object of these institutions, the formation of the character and 
the strengthening of the body. These two important ends 
seem properly attended to, — the first by telling them stories 
while in the gallery, chiefly scriptural, calculated to imbue them 
with habits of piety, affection, regard for the feelings of others, 
reliance on the Divine will, &c., and not allowing any instance 
of misconduct to pass without commenting on it before the 
class ; the second, by continual manual exercises, both in tbe 
school and la the play-ground, tbe latter place, however, 
being too confined for a school of this size. They are taught 
the elements of arithmetic and of reading with a success that, 
if unexplained, might lead to the supposition that the error 
we have alluded to had been committed of forcing their 
intellects, in order to show them off as infimt prodi^es. For 
instance, many of them will readily answer questions which 
seem beyond the range of infant apprehensions. Such as iu 
arithmetic — What are twice 13 ? Twice 22? How many shil- 
lings in eight crowns f How many farthings in four shillings ? 
And in spelling will spell correctly from the phonic reading- 
boob, such long words as Newfoundland, consideration. The 
truth however is, that they are never even taught any of the 
arithmetical tables regularly ; all the multiplication they 
systematically become acquainted with is included in the well- 
known infents' song beginning with '"Two ones are two ;*' 
and the master at casual times will tell them that there ore 
four farthings in a penny, five shillings in a crown, &c., the 
subsequent advances being made by the children themselves, 
for the purpose of questioning each other before the class. 
One of the elder infants is placed in the front of the class, 
and any one that please; is permitted to put him a ques- 
tion -, and if he cannot answer, it is a signal for his being 
replaced by the cjuestioner, who then undergoes the same 
Were this exercise accompanied with much excite- 



ir if it appeared to elicit any unpleasant feelings of e 
or emulation, we should have diacauraged the practice, 
managed here, however, it has no such effect, hut rather 
appearance of a game conducted with the most perfect 
humour, and not unfreqiiently accompanied by shouts 
laughter at the mistakes of Che respundeats, who will also 
in tile merriment. The children invent questions for 
purpose of playing at this game, and hence frequently advi 
much further in acquirement than it would he desirable 
teach them formally. No one is forced or expected to mt 
these advances ; but each proceeds according to hia fiincy 
temperament, the knowledge beyond the very simplest e" 
ments being obtained in a. desultory way that appears to 
perfectly appropriate to children of this age, though it 
be a great error to sanction it in any other desciipti< 
school. To make a child four or five years old I^itd t1 
Multiplication Table up to 20 times 20 would be absi 
but if it can find out of its own accord what twice 22 
no harm can follow. The children are taught reading i 
phonic system ; and the complete success of it as here praci 
is a sufficient proof of tlie escellence of the method 
are all taught the conventional names, as well as the 
or powers of the letters ; but the master uses no fii^ 
wood cuts, and does not approve of them. The diffiei 
arising from the variety of sounds assumed by one letter, 
the four sounds of "ft," seems to have opposed no mate) 
obstacle ; and the first class read simple sentences with perf< 
ease and correctness of intonarion, in fact with 
superiority over those children who come to the school bay 
been taught in the ordinary way. The master states that 
children are taught in this way with infinitely less labour 
bimself than by the former plan. Were the iutelli 
progress that is manifest in the school accompanied by 
undue mental excitement, the evtl would quickly show ' 
by the derangement of the health of the children. 1345, 
383. 38-1. 

The most fatal error [in the older Infant Schools] was.. 
the leaven of intellectual display which, whatever the aubji 
for its esercise, appears to have crept into a good maiij 
these establishments of earlier foundation. It seems to h;i«| 
produced insomeof theca what 1 do not know how to designn 
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Otherwise than aa the "prodigy system," under which the 
quicker children were to be wonders of envy and admiration 
to the rest, and the whole school in which they were e\liil)ited 
one of admiratioQ, if Dot of envy, to its friends and neigh- , 
hours, on occasion of each "examination," which might more 
truly have been designated a little "drama," in which the 
cleverer children had each their little part of "representation" 
by rote. Conceit, envy, and fretfulneas, ill restrained by fear. 
were the leading moral elements of such a system : aiid 
ataltifying verbal repetition, its chief intellectual esercise. 
Travesties of the language of science vied with desecrations 
of that of Scripture, and the world of truth was shut out by a , 
veil of familiarity with its unvivified formulae. Redeemed as 
this has always been, in some degree, by cheerful tunes and i 
healthful play, it is possible to contemplate it with forbearance, 
even in the past, only as a first unsteady step in search of ii 
right path. Happily its prints are disappearing ; and the 
higher views which are being made national by the labours of I 
the Home and Colonial Infant School Society, met by the 
good sense of local committees in general, and the devoted 
exertions of a few individuals in particular, have opened op 
an entirely new career, in which infant education cannot 
fail to be widely extended and greatly improved. 

The theory of all the more modem infant schools wliich I 
have visited appears to contemplate an education at once 
physical, intellectual, industrial, moral, and reli^ous. The 
occupations of each child, of whatever age, on every day of I 
its attendance, are more or less directed into all these clianneU. , 
In that of religion ail the others, however, are made to unite, 
with the view of its becoming habitual to the children, even i 
from their tenderest years, to look through Nature up tti 
Nature's God, to pray for mercy through a Eedeemer's love, 
and from the midst of their feebleness and His bounties, to 
ask those blessings of the Holy Spirit, without which »J1 
human endeavours for their improvement would be vuin. In 
fact, to implant good habits of body, heart, ami mind, wliich. 
nnder these blessings, shall grow with their growth and 
strengthen with their strength, is the largest part of the work 
undertaken by the best infant schools for those portions of 
our juvenile population who more particularly need such 
asylums ; and to make them effective to their purpose, both 



bought and moaey huve, in majiy instances, been lib* 
expended. 

Certainly it is no disparagement to the dames' schools 1 
refrain from comparing the kitchens in which they a 
with the handsome halls provided for most of the i 
schools, or the airy yards annexed to them with the dirt 
courts and alleys into which alone the former CEin turn tig 
little ones for external air. The manual esercisi 
the cheerful sung, the gymnastic play, under a superintei 
too cheerful to be felt as oppressive ; these are eouroes i 
health and vigour viiih which the confinement of the c 
school, the ei^igencies of the mother's home, or the vagabonfl 
age of the streets, has nothing to compete. Again, i 
of being stultified in the first dawn of its capacities with til 
technicalities of written language, which is all that i'' 
parent or dame attempts to do for it, the little 
iniant school ia interested and delighted by the triumng i 
its faculties as they are succesaiyely developed, begiiuuEJ 
■with that of perception or observation, subservient to an i 
restless curiosity. In the hands of a good teacher, the fan 
objects and events around it are the moat valuable ii 
of instruction ; for such an one can find " sermons 
and good in everything." To observe and compare coram 
objects; to recognise them in pictures and by their l' 
designations ; to distinguish each salient feature ; to store it 
in the memory under its appropriate name: and to find in 
each new wonder a new evidence of God's bounty; to do all 
this is part of the happiest play of "babies;" if happily 
are in the hands of one who knows how to unfold the c 
before them, to habituate their fluctuating minds to t 
and obedience, to awaken good feelings by little moral i 
spiritiu'al stories, illustrated perhaps by pictures of the ma|| 
familial objects and scenes, and, above all, to promote 
euperintend their amusements. 

Capable of fiiing their attention upon tlie several quality 
of objects, the children are practised in distinguishing a' 
naming colours and forms on cards and in wood, and 
acquiring ideas of space, direction, and relative distance fnj 
the objects in the school- room, and ultimately from thoi 
around it ; the notions thus acquired, of which whole schoo' 
of elder children are often deficient, being rejiroduced ii "' 
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upon their tittle slates as soon as they are capable of drawing 
them. The school clock is a fine subject for a lesson on time, 
as also is the direction of the Bun's rays as they shine tliraugh | 
the windows; and the dailydiscipline of the school isapractical I 
application of such lessons. They are also required to group 1 
their ideas, and to discover facts of caincidence and sequence in 
them. Reason is dawning upon them, and it may now be 
stamped for life with buhits of caution and truth, or of haste, 
indolence, error — in fine, of self-deception, the fertile parent (rf | 
imbecihty and turpitude. Every earnest observer of childhood I 
is painfully awure that a truthful heart is not likely to remain I 
long attached to a vagrant mind ; and tlie clearness of intellect I 
and honest use of language which the best infant schools are | 
endeavouring at this step of the children's progress to make I 
habitual among them, (applied and subdued as they are to the ) 
best objects and the best purposes,) form a hopeful foundation [ 
for their future happiness, and one which has been too oi 
monly undervalued. 

As "babies," the children are, until this stage, commonly 
in the charge of an assistant teacher, and have their own 
little gallery in a comer of the room, or in a separate room, 
and come only occasionally upon the principal gallery, per- 
petually under the charge of the responsible teacher. But 
once here they are brought under a higher training of the ] 
verbal memory ; they are made to give accuracy to the terms in I 
which it has recorded the results of observation : and there is I 
carried on, more or leas perfectly, a contemporaneous analysis I 
of these terms of common language into words and syllables, 
and into the sounds and parts of sounds denoted by letters, , 
with the use of these signs and their recombination into written I 
' eyUables and words, and sentences of simple and familiar 1 
narrative ; appeals to the senses being constantly made to 
correct errors in the ideas, and misuses of the signs and sounds I 
employed to convey them. Here is a little world of labour, 
requiring both time and patience ; for the education of the | 
faculties must still be continued during the time that an 
quaintance with wrillen speech is being acquired. Much of 1 
the drudgery of its attainment, however, is surmounted with I 
cheerful activity by a partial employment of the monotorial I 
system at little moveable rending stands, placed in two i 
•. advanced boys and girls respectively, dowi 



addle of the room ; while the teaching of the alphabet a 
the first formation of syllables will occupy & considerabl 
mimher of the Hnaller children, seated on the gallery, a 
instructed by the teacher or the aesistant, with the aid of q 
reading frame and moveable letters. The litde inonitore, e 
surrounded by a ring of infants, although their duties i 
purely tecbninal, commonly exhibit great activity, and n 
propriety of behaviour. The advantages of mere " change' j 
are however, no small part of those arising from the n 
part of the infimt-school system, which is aometimes e _ _ 
for the study of a. succession of pictures of plants or animal^ 
the children marching and changing stations at brief ii 
In teaching to read, there is, however, very little use of thi 
black-board and chalk by either teachers or monitors, 
means of which the little ones might learn to write as well a 
read, with much of the zest of an amusing puzzle, in lie 
Iwing oppressed by the wearisomeness o( repetitions, too o 
profitleBS fur want of attention to the cards. 

Twice a-day are all the children above the class of baUe< 
thrown into this monitorial arrangement, for the purpm 
chiefly of learning to read ; but the real education of f 
children is still carried on, for the most part, in direct int 
course with the teacher ; they seated on the gallery, and tl 
teacher standing before them and constantly "performing,^ 
as it were, in such manner, and with such varieties of positif 
attitude, tone, gesture, method, and bearing, as shall bi 
warm their minds to the reception of the new truths that & 
to be conveyed to them. It is certainly a high art, 
ready sympathy and inexhaustible tact, to draw forth tht 
children's minds to the field in which it is proposed to awalcet 
them to a new truth, first by getting them to express ii 
own words the ideas which they already possess that lead in tl 
contemplated direction : from these data to make them sensibl 
that there is something beyond which they have not yet ai 
and then, when warmed by curiosity, to convey the new idea 
in the maimer and In the terms which shall form a x>erfec 
conductor between Che teacher and the taught, who yield then 
selves completely to the moral moulding, when thus absorbt 
in the apparent wisdom and goodness of their instructo 
TTje sympathising teacher needs no caution to i 
iirst presenting subjects to the children in element 
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ately analyzed that they cannot recognize them, or from 
propounding to them abstract principles which they cannot 
understand. Such a teaclier presents to tliem a plant c 
flower, or picture of an animal, in the concrete, as nature first 
shows it to their apprehensioDS : sqiarates the several parts 
of which it consists for separate consideration, and shows ii 
each the wisdom with which all is arranged by a beneficent 
Creator ; or, reverently reading and femiliarly recounting to 
them some simple, affecting, and instructive passage of 
Scripture, with the aid of a picture, leads them to an analogy 
with their own lives and conduct, as exhibited especially ii 
the school and play-ground, or to the perception of some uey 
practical truth, to be stamped upon tlieir minds by a sacred 
text, in terniB as simple as the truth it conveys is immutable. 
Thus, line upon line and precept upon precept, are they led 
to a perception of God's bounties ; weaned from reliance, i 
self-sufficient ignorance, on the treacherous promptings of 
their own hearts : and habitually directed to the one sole 
Source of support, of hope, of guidance, and of comfort. 

In like manner the teaclier will give them tlie history of 
some artificial object of familiar use ; show them how the 
world has been ransacked to procure the materials for it ; 
describe the patient labour which has beea bestowed upon it; 
the ingenuity which God has bestowed upon men to convert 
such countless treasures to our use ; and bow even little 
children, who receive so much from the hands of nthere, 
should learn as soon as possible to employ their own to the 
service of their parents, their teachers. andlJieirschooUfeUows, 
since to seek to live by an exchange of services with each other 
is the greatest practical step to happiness here and hereafter, 
while the first abandonment to idleness — itself a fraud and 
the parent of frauds — is the surest path to destruction. These 
lessons, too, are practically enforced by employing the 
fingers of the 'ciuldren as soon as passible in some work of 
industry, even though valueless, except in appearance, such 
as sewing, knitting, plaiting, wrapping parcels, tying knots, &c. 

The first ideas of number, which are merely those of "one" 
and "many," are grnduaUy refined and extended b 
lessons verified and checked by the dirt 
the ball-frame, with which, bowevet. Il 
the children became so familiar that It U 



01 to attend to it ; and appeals to their owi 
and to«s, to the frames of ghiss in the windows, to pe 
beans, to the' number contained in a little group c 
tiieir school -fellows on the floor, re-arranged in varic 
bin&tionB of number before the remainder seated in the _ 
would often be more effectual. Indeed, the ideas of □ 
will be much more clearly conveyed if the 
a variety of objects, so that they are familiar c 
leoging observation on their own account, but merely by tl 
grouping. Notions of Addition and Subtraction are ' 
Boon obtained ; but it ia some time before those of AdditicM 
and Subtraction by equal groups, or Multiplication and Oivt 
sion, become familiar. To associstc the names of the ni 
up to ten with the Arabic numerals is part of tlie work of tl 
reading drafts ; . but here, again, is wanting more employnu 
of the black-board or the slate on which to draw them. 
Aa the children advance in years and capacities, it 
teacher's object to make their instruction more and 
systematic and comprehensive ; but with an attendance e 
fiuctuating aa that of the infant schools generally, and ^ 
no possibility of claaaification for collective instruction beyc 
the fseparation of the mere "babies" fi'om the rest, 
exceedingly difHcult to pursue a course of steady developmentl 
Unable to accomplish all that is desired, the only comprehen 
sive train of ideas conveyed to any number, even of the olde 
children, is an outline of Scripture history and Christii 
doctrine ; but grasping still at something further, a cF 
children, from seven to nine years of age, will generally 1 
found in each infant school, whose reading has beeu carried 
beyond the ciirds and first easy lessons, and who are usini 
the Testament. I'o these some express instruction is gi 
they are generally learning also to write in copy-books ; 
ere proceeding with the first rules of arithmetic on the ala 
and they serve as monitors of the little reading- classes, i 
the elder even as occasional baby- teachers. Indeed, 
there is a very poor population in which the children gi 
early to work, as in the agricultural villages and in 
of the mauufacturing districts, all the education whidi t 
parents consider that they can allow to their~i 
required from the infant school, if there be one, in «4 
of tJie dame school, to which alone recourse would^ 
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had ; nor, in fact, do the parents generally perceive much 
diflerence between them, so that there ia an appearance of the 
cluldren having acqiiired the first elements of reading, and writ- 
ing, and "counting," which is all that they can recognise. The 
proper husinesa of the infant-school is, however, greatly neg- 
lected or impeded, where this class of older children, instead 
of being merely those required to assist the teacher in the 
capacity of mooitors, ia proportionably very numerous ; in 
which case the teacher's attention and labours are completely 
distracted and unhinged, so totally dissimilar is the nature of 
the instruction required for it and that demanded by the 
general public of the infant school ; and yet the older style of 
schools appeared all to have strong tendencies to encourage a 
show-class of elder children, to the comparative neglect of 
the great mass of the school, even when the necessities of the 
neighbourhood presented no peculiar temptation to the teachers 
to fell into sucb a system. * * 

By " object " lessons and the exercise of their moral percep- 
tions, the children are taught to acquire, from surrounding 
nature and the circumstances of their own brief and fleeting 
lives, materials without which the language of Scripture itself 
would be to them but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
By their " Bible " lessons they are early induced to watch and 
to interrogate their own conduct and their own hearts ; even 
the brief anarchy of the playground furnishing to the teacher 
endless indications of those points to which the practical les- 
sons derivable from it have to be brought home. Emulation, 
it is true, is awakened, but it is an emulation to rise in the 
affections of the teacher, who perpetually seeks to direct their 
view to tbe Cross ; and the intellect is cultivated, but it is 
with a cautious truthfulness, which does much to vivify the 
religious instruction, and thus to obliterate one of the most 
painful characteristics of the great majority of our popular 
schools. It is the unintelligent reading of the Scriptures to 
which I refer : and when it is considered that an unintelligent 
is necessarily an irreverent reading of them, the magnitude 
of this evil will not be easily overrated. This growing 
amendment will, I hope, be blessed to become a root of living 
a of sound words which it is 
t hidden by their vain 




ve a removal from the artificial atmoBphere of tl 
they must have a rallying point in such principlea 
cause these to take liold upon the minds of the children t 
most powerful means possesaed by the teachers is for tl 
selves ever to act upon them in the presence of their h 

Where, indeed, hut iu the Scriptures, shall the Christian.! 
teacher seek an unfailing support for that humble, peacef 
firmness of temper which is necessary even to the most al" 
tionate disposition, in the management of children, wayi 
in proportion to their infancy ; or whence, as from them, c 
be drawn such a variety of food for the infant mind, i 
iLssimilated to every age, capacity, and circumstance ? 
promoting a system of education thus wholly drawn t 
based in, or illumined by the words of Holy Writ, the fcien 
of the infant schools certainly establish a ta^cit claim, ti 
aid and assistance which the State can render them ; t 
more strong because the parents of the children themselw 
are as yet ignorant of its real i-alue ; and yet stronger, i 
by frequent exhibibon to those parents of the good eSecte g 
ite operation, their own hearts shall be touched on the w 
where pride presents no impenetrable mail ; a result of whi 
the individual instances are not few. It would sanction | 
unfair method of reasoning, however, to adduce ins 
individual improvement through the influence of infant schot 
because their moral eifects are not concentrated but diaper 
and necessarily unrecognized by the parties upon whom tl 
are moat strongly operating ; and no such evidence is 
to prove that it is a good service to the state to lay ) 
foitndalioJts of a wisdom unto virtue here, as weU a 
God's blessing, nnto salvation hereafter. It is a work whi 
many are now endeavouring to forward, without any i 
impatience to witness instantaneous and concentrated resii 
it is one which they are happy in considering as theirs to i 
without staying to measure every obstacle, real and I 
before making the attempt to remove even one 
number. * * 

There is the unvarying element of cheapness in t 

employment of females ; and when possessed of a healtb 
frame and a healthful character, it always appeared to re 
the_ female teacher had a sympathetic away over the mil 
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; children aa complete, though less vigorous, than that 
exercised by the purely mental force of the male. It ia true 
that this force enables a man to keep up a yigorous attention 
among a larger body of children, and for a longer time ; but 
if the Bum requisite to pay him a proper ualary be available, 
the diversity of ages and capacities which exist in almost every 
numerous infant school will dictate tlie importance of employ- 
ing it rather in the multiplication of teachers whose serviceB 
wfll he available for a proper classification of the children, than 
in paying for the services of one of greater bodily resourc 
when, in nine cases out often, if all the children be assembled 
tt^ther in the same gallery, what be addresses to one-half 
will he wholly unfitted to the capacities of the other, who 
necesaarily become unoccupied, uneasy, and unhappy. * 
It is bare justice, however, to observe, that there ia Uttle 
want of devotion to their duties in any class of the present 
teachers. Their greatest deficiency is in early education. 
Again, while many, in aptitude to teach, are decidedly ^fted, 
it happens not unfrequently that there is a want of energy to 
continue the exertion, even where the powers are not at all 
sapped by vanity ; and to the credit of the institutions mi 
tioned in the preceding table, I ought to state that conceit 
prevails among the teachers in inverse ratio to the amount of 
training which they have received. The more ignorant they 
are of the real nature of the duties and responsibilities which 
devolve upon them, the more self-satisfied are they in 1' 
pursuit of their accustomed technical routine. Of an infant 
school, above every other, it may be asserted that "as is thi 
teacher, so is the school." * * It ought to be borne ii 
mind, however, that those schools which are now doing least 
for infant education in its best sense, are for the most part of 
a comparatively early date. * * Their prevaihng defect 
is a want of better training in the methods of assimilating 
truth to the infimt mind ; and a disinclination to seek it, in 
the conviction, natural even to the most original intellect, 
when sequestered in a little dominion of its own (though one 
only among infants), that it is impossible to profit anything \ 
by attention to the "novelties" of others. 

What may have been the character of the schools from 
_^hich this class of teachers drew their first ideas I am unable 
' " !, but the notions of infant education upon which they 



S generally acting are mucii too "mtellectua]," 

e sense. Children shut up within four walls from M 

tDtsneoua uae of their eeoies on the objects around tha 
i obtain no euUivation of their faculties of observatiaiq 
I with the language which they are taught, 1 
heing occasionally required to give hard names for the quol 
ties common to eviny object with which they come ' 
as "natural, artificial, opaque, elastic, inflammable, poroui 
&c. But they are required to work very dog^dly in readiq 
drafts on the old plaoB, and to learn off by heart texts Bi 
recitations, which they do not understand, to be repeated,! 
fHnpluy, before the whole school ; a method of which therf 
effect is not lessened by Scripture words and sacred subje*^ 
furnishing the matter of its exercise. Tests there are | 
abundance which should be as famihar to the lips of childl 
as to the thoughts of age ; but their force requu-es opent 
to the infant mind : aud it is little better than casting )' 
by tbe wayside to plant such words not in the conscience fi 
in the vanity of the teudereat age. Geometry, arithmetie, j 
gruphy, and grammar set to music, without any mentiooi 
use of the slow processes by which alone any of the s' 
ideas in them can be conveyed, are not less hopeless as 
of instruction. * * 

A sound upon the ear is caught, however, just as sot 
repeated far more readily, than an idea in the mind ; a 
to the accustomed queries are obtained from a limited ni 
and a class of elder children, who ought not to be in ar 
school at all. are polished up into wonders of reading, v 
and repetition for visitors on show days ; distracting t 
attention from the failure in what is really the work cf fl 
infant school, as much as the necessity of attending to t' 
class distracts the mind of the teacher from his proper dul 
With all this intellectual pressure upon the powers of n 
technical memory, the reading (age for age) is not s 
advanced as in the better infant schools ; the writing 1 
restricted to the show-class of monitors ; and Che religiajj 
knowledge is grievously too verbal and too much restrict 
to the elder children. The latter, however, acquire a: 
of the history of the Creation, of the Fall, and of our Savio< 
to which the earnest convictions of the teachers theinsell| 
ap])ear to awaken, in some instances, a seric 



although the greater part of the instruction passea unheeded 
over the younger children. The latter still encumbering the 
large gallery, instead of heing made over to a proper assistant 
teacher, are required in vain to keep quiet. Happily, nature 
is here victorious, for even terror will not long keep them 
motionless without occupation. This want of healthy aKercise 
for the faculties of the projier public of the infant school is at 
the root of the whole of the "rote" system ; and as a conse- 
qaence. a school upon it is recognizable at a glance by the 
dingy disorder which clouds every proceeding, whether in the 
gallery or in the drafts. For the great mass of the infant 
children which they contain, these older schools, therefore, 
have few advantages, except those of wider space and better 
air, over the dame schools, between which and the more 
modern infant schools, they are, in fact, but au intermediate 
Unk. * * 

In the 20 schools under teachers trained at the Home and 
Colonial Society's Normal Seminary, the ideas of organization, 

methods, and instruction, are carried out to on extent 

varying with the capacities, education, aptitude, and amount 
of training possessed by each teacher, and with the amount 
of aid afforded to each whether by an older child, or by a 
paid aasistant. In nearly all, the classification is practically 
carried to the extent of placing under a separate course of 
management and instruction, 1. The "babies" under three 
years of age ; 2. The infant children from three to sis or 
seven; and 3. The "juveniles," from seven to nine or ten. 

where there is such a class. At the Schools the "babies" 

have a separate room : and at all the schools, they enjoy 

more frequent access to the play-ground than the rest of tlie 
children. In some, where there is no separate room for them, 
they have nevertheless their own little gallery, commonly 
curtained off from the rest of the room, except during the 
time of the singing, and physical exercises ; and tlie amount 
of cheerful order which can, without effort, he made tu 
prevail among them (infants aa they truly are), by keeping 
their httle minds constantly occupied, under a kindly sense 
of obedience and duty, is very remarkable. The teaching, iji 
whichsoever section, is all addressed to the children collect- 
tively. except in reading, after they have learnt the letters 
and how to form syllables with them ; and is enlivened by the 
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pRrt of each and all. That of the "babies" is generally « 
appropriate, wherever there is an aeaistant teacher ; and ti 
of the c^hildren in the principal gallerj' seldom appeared ti 
defective in impreasive gentleness or judicious managenienM 
the little audience, though frequently in conceDtration, i 
ID definite application to the conveyance of some new ii 
the awakening of some specific sentiment, or the engmri 
of some simple principle, deeply enough to render it d'~ 
to eflliice. There is, in fact, a general want of higher ii 
tioQ and higher education, though nut to the extent t1 
had anticipated from observations made in years past ; 
thcT« is a clear and practical recognition that it is 1 
moral and intellectual progress of the body of the school tl 
tile success of a teacher is to be tested. Consequently, ' 
ever defects of strength there may be, the teaching in ti 
achoob is, on the whole, free from vices ; a statement whi 
considering ttie past and even the present state of ii 
education generally, I submit as one involving the 1 ' 
praise which it is possible to bestow. Two only, 
twenty employed in these schools, are male teachers ; 
of these are possessed of respectable abilities ; and 
exertions of the master of the ■ School make j 

healthful happy nursery, sucli as the English country t 
generally would do well to procure. The text books use 
the teachers in their oral instructions are the good ones p 
lished by the Home and Colonial Infant School Society. "" 

The teaciier at had adopted a very syaten 

plan It was, in teaching the children their I" 

have them exercised, and at the same time amused. I 
of large letters on separate bits of cards, which they v 
required to name, when arranged so aa to spell a monosylli 
word describing some familiar object, or, from among a hi 
of them, to find and arrange such as would spell that wor ' 
first when the letter next wanted was named, and afterw 
without its being named ; an exercise to which that of pickid 
up various forms out of a heap had served as a very uaen 
introduction. * * 

Considering their age, and the mere technical duties whi4 
are required of them, these monitors are very respectable lirf 
agents. They form the principal part of a top class whifl 




receives special instniction from tbe tsBcher, commonly out 
of school hours, and ia usuatlj' taught to write in eopy-books. 
Generally, too, the boys are engaged id writing, or scrawling 
outlines of objects, on slates, while the girls are plying Ihe 

needle ; and in the unpretending school at the 

amount of cheerful apphcation of little hands in chalking, 
scrawling, writing, and sewing, showed a praiseworthy zeal 
on the part of its matron, which is well worthy of imitation. 
Indeed there is a general want of more employment for the 
fingers in the infant schools, with at least a pretence of utility 
and industry in it. There is much more of auch application 
in these modern acboola than in those of an older pattern, but 
there is yet room for progress, as well to tbe recreation as to 
the moral and intellectual advantage of the children. Their 
imitative faculties are at this early period of their Uvea in full 
vigour, and to give them a useful direction may implimt habits 
of industry and perseverance for life. In only two of the 
schools did I see prepared surfaces on the walls for the child- 
ren's chalking, and in only one was there any use of them. 

The discipline of the more modern schools presents a very 
happy contrast to that of tlie older, and is maintained without 
rewards and without punishments, except the universally con- 
fessed "pat on the arm," applied in cases of perversity to the 
"babies." The happy open countenances of the children, the 
freedom of their intercourse with the teachers, and the order and 
easy control preserved by the latter, are, indeed, ample evidence 
to the prevailing goodness of the discipline, if that term be at all 
applicable to relations so gentle as those which subsist between 
tlie best teachers and the children under their care. And yet 
there are infant schools to which the children do not like to 
come ; and where tliey do not, a change is certainly required. 
The good effects of an infant-school training are readily jjer- 
cetved in schools for older children, to which those who have 
been subject to its best influences have been transferred. 
Well-combed hair with wits as orderly, open countenances 
with gentleness of demeanor, show forth the praises of their 
former teachers, amidst the general rout of many a British 
School, collected from the kitchens of the dames, and from the 
disorder of the streets or even the home. That their appear- 
ance should challenge notice is a lair indication of the compara- 
tively limited progress that has been made in the infant edu- 
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cation of the poor. 1846,11. 217—235. 

Singing is generally taught by car ; it is often sweet t 
accural*, and has undoubtedly a great effect upon the dis< 
pline of the school, and probably upon the disposition of t' 
infants. 1847, 1. 269. 

The first Rtport, made in February, 1837, states t 
much force the reasons that suggested the formation o ' 
[Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile School] T 
'"The Committee may without fear of contradiction i 
that few situations in life require so much discretion, si 
energy, so much tenderness, bo much self control and I 
aa that of a teacher of babes ; that to guide and i_ 
ioEant-scho^l well calls for wisdom to discern, Teraatilit^ 
modify, firmness to persevere, judgment to decide ; and t 
may add that no uneducated or undisciplined mind can s< 
the incessant care, the watchful diligence, the i 
patience necessary to manage young children." * 

The usual course of instruction in the model infant-M 
is to produce to the children the cast or picture of s 
animal, or mineral, or plant, or some specimen of manufactuij 
which is made the subject of the lesson. The object, 1 
ever, is not to make the children zoologists, or mineralogist 
or botanists. Scientific information is of course communicatei 
but it is only incidentally, and is an adjunct to th 
object of the lesson. Those infant- teachers who i 
parade of their scientific knowledge, and delight to e 
visitors bow much the children know of pachyder 
animals, and monocotyledonous plants, absurdities wh 
often witnessed, caricature the purpose of these lessona u 
model schools of the Society. The chief object in the met 
of instruction here adopted with the youngest classes ii 
cultivate the faculty of observation, that being the first fa 
developed in the Infant mind. 'Vhe children are taug 
observe closely wliatever is brouglit before them, to discr 
ate parts, shapes, colours, and whatever information is 
munieated in this process is considered as altogether seconds 
and comparatively unimportant. The principle is 
child should first he exercised in forming clear no 
then taught how to express them. Thus the perception^ 
colour is first exercised by showing the class a sheet containi 
patterns of various colours, and desiring them to pick 4 



from a heap of cards of different colours such as correspond 
■with any particular colours pointed out on the sheet. lu a 
Bubsequent lesson they are taught to affix the right appellation 
to the qualities they have discovered. * * 

It must have been observed by all virho have paid much 
attentioD to schools, and the remark has been made in the 
Beports of several of your inspectors, that there is a want of 
harmony between infant-schools and those for children of 
maturer years. I believe it would be a truer, though less 
polite statemeut of the caae, to assert that while in moat 
infimt -schools, something was taught, in most other schoolB, 
at least in the lower classes, nothing was taught. It is not 
surprising that children accustomed to the teaching of an 
adult and intelligect mistress, such as is trained by this 
tiodety, should become restless and inattentive, when on 
transference to the juvenile school, they are taught, or 
attempted to be taught by an untrained boy 10 or 11 years 
of age. In fact, the infant-school system, chiefly by the aid 
of this Society and the Normal Institution at Glasgow, had 
advanced in the career of improvement considerably beyond 
die practice in most juvenile schools. The evil lay mostly in 
tbe vices of the monitorial system, which now I trust, owing 
to the increased use of pupil teachers and of trained masters 
from norma] schooh, is in course of abandonment. The 
difficulty however, was pressed on the consideration of the 
Society, and they met it by forming in addition to their infant 
model Bcbool, a juvenile model school, in which the plan of 
instruction used with the infants, is carried out in a systema- 
tic course with the same children to the age of 10 years, or 
as long as they usually remain at school. * * 

The popularity of infant- aehools with the labouring classes 
is well known. Those parents who pay no regard to the 
educational improvement of their children, are generally quite 
willing to recognise the advantage of keeping them out of the 
vay in a place of security during the day ; and as at this 
tender age nothing can be made of their labour, 1 have little 
doubt that, were good infant-schools universally established 
in convenient localities, there would bo little difficulty in 
securing in them the attendance of nearly the whole infant 
population of the poorer classea, firom the age of two to about 
six or seven at least. It is impossible to over-estimate the 



2 of thus submitting the whole populaCic 
four or five years of instruction under intelligent teachers, i 
the Society that aims at this great end deserves our fv 
sympathy and re^rd. * * 

The religious instruction is divided into four st«ps. 
first, tho object is to give the iufants their first ideas ol 
to leach them that they have a heavenly Father — lea 
them to feel somewhat of His power from its manifestation % 
those works of His with which they are familiar ; and son 
what of His benevolence, by comparing it with the love shoi 
them by their parents and iiiends. Thus to begin with v ' 
they have seen and felt, and then endeavour to raise t 
hearts and ininda to Him whom faith only can apprehend, 
the second step the instruction is conveyed with the I 
Scripture prints. The story is gathered from the pict 
directing the attention of the cliildren to it and by qiiestiof 
A portion of Scripture descriptive of the print is theji r 
that the children may connect the narratives with the B 
and receive them as divine instruction. In the third K 
the instruction is given from the Bible in a regular c 
course, thereby trainmg the children to preserve in tl 
minds the chain of events. In giving these lessons, 
history is either altogether given from the Scripture, i 
partly read, and partly narrated. Pictures are only o 
ally introduced to illustrate some particular point, but tl 
are no longer used as the vehicles for conveying the i 
which at this stage is done by language. Every less 
carefuUy summed up, and some point of doctrine or 
deduced from it and lodged in the children's minds, 
fourth stage, the higher faculties of the children's i 
judgment and reflection, are celled into exercise, 
become acquainted with the first principles of religion, t 
are now presented in a more condensed form, and the fom 
lanes of om' religion are committed to memory ; so that tj 
knowledge that was scattered may be gathered togeth 
arranged, and laid up ready for use. The Apoeles' C 
DOW taught, and the children regularly regd the Bible, 
encouraged to commit parts of it to memory. * * 

" Qualifications of CaadidaCes sent by Patrons to be train 
Sound moral and religious principles are essential, ai 
addition there are certain quajifications of temper very it 



taut in the teacher of children. The power of sympathy is 
felt by all, but its effect upon young children is almost 
incaJculable ; on this account, an animated lively manner, 
tempered by self-posseasion, a cheerful good humour, combined 
with gentle firmness, are very important. To these should he 
added that natural fondness for children which leads to a 
participation in all their httle pleasures and pains, and to bear 
patiently with their infirmities and ill-humours. It is also par- 
ticularly necessary that teachers i^hould pusseas an aptitude to 
teach, the abihty of drawing out and directing the powers of 
children, a quickness of perception, to see the effect of the 
instruction they are giving, and a readiness in availing them- 
selves of accidental circumstances to awaken mordJ sentiment 
or draw out some intellectual faculty." 1847, II. 544 — 548, 

The infant school is considered as an end, instead of being 
regarded as a means to an end : and the child in such schools 
is generally treated as though his education were to have m> 
future ; while in the National school he is generally served as 
as if he had had no past. Thus the infant school is no pre- 
paration for the National school, and the National school takes 
no heed of the infant school. On the coutrary, it seems to me 
they onght to be intimately connected, and the duty of the 
one should be to fit for the other, so that a child should go 
from the head class in the one to the lower class of the other 
by a natural procession, and not as now, a thorough break be 
made in his thoughts, habits, and plans. For want of thib 
connexion, tt mostly happens that children taken from infant 
to National schools lose ground, and go backward and incur 
loss for a time rather than benefit. The managers of in&nt 
schools should remember that they are not called merely to 
train an infant, but to train an infant so that he may become 
a good youth and a good man. It is to the formation of the 
mature character all education should be directed. 1850. 
I. 331. 

The appearance of the infanta in most of these schools ie 
highly gratifying, especially when they are well arranged on 
the gallery, or engaged in gymnastic exercises. So many 
sweet, clieerful faces, full of life and intelligence, produce an 
impression that Is always deepened by longer observation. 

'a no small triumph to have achieved over the wayward 

logons and undisciplined character of childhood, that 



o teachers can keep from 150 to 300 infanta 

happy, and busy for four or five hours daily. We may n 

ISO long in many infoat-achools without hearing a cry, es 
ing from some little stranger for the first time separated f. 
its mother ; and I am convinced that the admirable o 
preserved in the best schools depends entirely upon the £ 
ness, good humour, and good temper of the teachers, 
fact is important for many reasons, and it completely sil 
the excuses which are often made by other schoolmasters, i 
allege tEat it is impassible, and do in fact find it in their o 
case impracticable, to keep some 50 or 60 children in tc 
order, under circumstaneea at least as favourable as tl 
the infant-schools. 1847. I. 267. 

The Society have never taught any catechism ii 
infant-schools, and oppose the introduction of any on 
pie. The reason for this exclusion is best stated i 
following remarks by Dr. Mayo and Miss Mayo, 
the Society are much indebted for the numerous impi 
they have introduced in the management of infant-schc 
"Catechisms, excellent as they are as summaries of relig; 
truths, and valuable as a means of fixing tho.se tniths in 
mind in a condensed form, so as readily to be recalletl, i 
completely out of place in an infant-school. It is the hea 
the affections of infants, that are to be gained on the i 
religion ; abstract doctrines they cannot understand ; 
yon accustom them to receive into their memories, nc 
those truths which from their very nature are above t 
comprehension, but doctrinal views, which from the ft 
which they are conveyed, can awaken no idea or fee! 
is very probable that their understandings will contind 
inactive and their hearts unmoved. When they are of 
age to understand and feel the doctrines, they may lea 
catechisms with great profit." I may also ohserife that t] 
lute Archbishop of Canterbury, when applied to on this 
by the managers of an infant-school in his diocese, exj 
liis disapproval of the introduction of the Church of E _ 
catechbm into it. On this subject, I cannot refrain t 
quoting the following paragraph from a sermon preachei' 
year in behalf of the Society, by the late Rev. Dr. ft 
who was a strongly attached member of the Church'l 
"Surely, it was scarcely to be deplored, that tl 



should be presented to Churchm 
the Lord Jesus Christ i 



n and Dissenters alike loring 
■ity, a sphere of peaceful 



operation, where without compromise of their distinctive 
peculiarities, they may learn to tolerate, to esteem, to love 
one another .... A Society, which looks pre-eminently to the 
teacher's qualification as a Christian, and aeelts to huild him 
up in pure evangelical truth, and then to send him forth to 
impart it to the children of the lahouxing classes, clMms the 
support of those who love the truth, and Him who is the 
Way, die Truth and the life." * * The chief aim of the 
Society in training those who are sent to them, is to make 
them good teachers rather than accomplished ones ; to instruct 
them in the art of managing children, and imparting know- 
ledge, rather than to fill tljeir minds with information. 1847, 
II. 558—560. 

CeUar-like rooms are unfit for the purposes of education, 
and least of all for that of infant- teacMug. The little ones 
require well-lighted and cheerful rooms almost a? much as 
well-skilled and kind teachers. 1847, I. 344. 

ITiere can be no doubt that infants are more difficult to 
instruct than older children. And, perhaps, want of power, 
or want of principle in forming the character of an infant, 
may be of more injury to him than any evil which can happen 
in his after- education. * * One of the best intellectual 
exercises which 1 witneaeed at any of these schools consisted in 
one child standing out from the gallery, and being questioned 
by the others in turn, or at the option of the mistresB. The 
stander-out kept his ground till he was unable to give the 
light answer to a question, when the questioner succeeded 
him in the post of honour. Many of the questions and 
answers were remarkably quick and yet infant-like. — 'ITie 
most amusing physical exercise was the "acting a stoiro," 

at , by the whole gallery of children. 1'he first low 

sighs of the wind were admirably given ; the pattering rain 
was acted with still more spirit, and when "the storm" had 
reached its height the Lancashire clogs of the little ones were 
plied with a vigour and effect that were very storm-like 
indeed. — In eome of these schools lai^e "wooden bricks" 
prove a source of great interest to the children, and are not 
without a bearing on their after-life. 1845, II. 251. 252. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SUNDAY AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 



THE Sunday schools in Lancashire supplied till of late 
years, most of the education that the poor received ; and they 
are still of great importance, and present some remarkable 
features. The most striking peculiarity is the advanced age 
of many of the pupils. Wherever the care and influence of 
the clergy have been fully exerted to this end, the attendants 
on the Sunday school include not only the scholars of the day 
school and children of like age, but afco a far more numerous 
body of young persons, who continue to value this opportu- 
nity of adding to their insti'uction in the best things, long 
after the ordinary age of leaving school. It is quite usual for 
young men to remain in connection with the Sunday school 
till 18 years of age, and young women till 20, at the least ; 
sometimes men over 30, and women over 40, are found in 
regular attendance, as scholars. It seems that, amongst the 
religiously disposed, attendance on the Sunday school is con- 
sidered, and with reason doubtless, to be one of their religious 
privileges, one of the means of grace put within their reach. 
Connected with the school, there are frequently lectures to 
the teachers, explanatory of some portion of the subjects on 
which they have to give instruction ; and these lectures are 
often given so as to attract to them others, besides those that 
teach or learn in the Sunday school. 1848, II. 30, 

[At the Parish Church Simday School of ] the 

school- hours are from nine to a quarter after ten in the morn- 
ing, and from three-quarters after one to three-quarters after 

two in the afternoon -^only two hours and a quarter in 

the whole day. The schools are opened with a hymn, followed 
by prayers read by the vicar. These are joined in by the 
occupants of both rooms — a part of the floor of the upper- 
room being removed for this purpose, so that the reader's 
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voice is audible to all present. After this reli^o'ia service 
tile Collects are repented in the different classes — portion 
Holy Scripture, selected by the teacher, read, and questions 
asked out of them, or the Cntechigm is said and eKpltdned. 
It appears that d classes of males, and 15 of females, read 
either tlie Old or New Testament ; the tmawera made by the 
9th class of boys were intelligent and ready. The a 
cheerful yet reverent intelligence appears to pervade both 
schools. But it is not, 1 believe, in the amount, however 
satisfactory, of the instruction imparted in them, that these 
schools are most valuable, and most vi^orthy of the attention of 
all members of our church who are interested ia the great sub- 
ject of Education. There is a family likeness in all their pro- 
ceedings, a parent likeness in the teachers, and child likeness 
io the taught, which makes their operations more like 
affectionate yet respectful intercourse of a family, than the 
workings of a public school, They seem to be conducted 
on principles rather than directed by rules. There Is freedom 
in them without licence — cheerfulness without irreverence. 
The teachers are deeply interested not only in the right.pro- 
gress, but in the true welfare of the learners ; whilst they, t 
their part, are really attached to those who arc thus set ov 
them for their good. Several of the teachers have themselves 
been brought up in, and gone through every class of, the 
school. Some were pointed out to rae as having been in it 
17 years. The present superintendent of the hoys' school 
was, I think, one of these. It would be out of my province to 
apeak of the effects of these institutions, but I have reasoi 
think that they are not only large in appearance, but per- 
manently end widely visible in many parts of the large and 

populous parish of . I remember, in making some 

inquiries about the character of a young woman, a teacher ii 
cme of our National schools, receiving for answer, "Oh, sir 

she was in the Sunday-school at for some time," 

which seemed to be conclusive in her favour in my informant's 
ojnnion. Nor is it for me to speak, except in its bearings O' 
education, of the wise and kind spirit which has produced and 
carried on for G9 years this great work under, for a length of 
time, the most imfavourable circumstances. To the vicar 

of , not only his own paiifih, but all Lancashire, and 

indeed the North iS'EBgittni, aiv unilcr a deep obligiili 



both for the model of a Sunday-school and the example of 
clergymau's position and practice in it. And I must ad 
that the same bright example is held up by every member i 
hid family, who all devote themselveB with unwearied activit 
and intelligent love to the same great object. Seven of thei 
were leaching in the echool on the day of my visit. There ma 
be, I believe, rightly a question as to the fitness or advantag 
of those Sunday -schools in which the labours of the G week 
days are not diminished to our poor children on the day 
holy rest. There may be aim doubts whether Sunday-school 
as they arc conducted in some places, are not productiye 
fonnality and an irreverent spirit. But I thint that no oi 

can witness the working of the schools without aeeii 

that in them this is indeed not the case, but that, whilst th< 
are the means of conveying sound religious inaCniction u 
imparting something of Christian education to very mai 
youog'people of both sexes, they are at the ?ame time apract£ 
cal application of our blessed Lord's most instructive words 
'■The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for th 
Sahbath." 1847. I. 455.456. 

As a general rule there are Sunday-schools belonging U 
all the day-schools connected with our church. There a 
also 18 others in places which I have visited, where there 
at present no daily school. Of the utility of these school 
even on the lowest grounds, as a means of keeping up coQ 
nexion with the children after tbey have left the daily echoc'' 
there can be Uttle doubt. And when we consider that thi 
are the only means of individual religious instruction to thoi 
sands of young people in our manufacturing districts, 
not easily over-rate their value. One thing must, I think, \ 
confessed of them by all persons who have had opportumtii 
of judging them fairly, that their effects are curiously diepn 
portionate to the means (apparently) used in them — tliat "' 
are much greater, far beyond what might be expected 
tliem, both in amount and duration. Taking into considen 
tion the few hours, in some not exceeding two of aclm 
employment, during which they arc at work, the absence of a 
excitement, tlie frequent want of method, the simplicity i 
their operations, and the seemingly small amount of initructic 
imparted, I feel convinced that there is a pecuhar blessing i 
God on these attempts to give His accountable creatures 
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wledge of Him "in whom they live, and moTe, and have 
their heing." In the hest which I have visited — best, I mean. 
as to influence and permanent effects — that of the pariah-church 

at , the achool-houra are not more than one and a 

quarter in the morning, anil three- quartere of an hour in the 
afternoon. What the amount of inatruction given may be, I 
had tio means of judging, at one short visit. But that 
education is proceeding there, the Christian up-hringing of 
immortal creatures for time and for eternity, is very evident. 
My belief is. that the success of Sunday- schools may be 
attributed, under God's blessing, to the heiirtinesa aad simple 
devotion to their object which the teachers, male and female,, 
bring with them lo their work. It is truly with them a work 
of faith and a labour of love. Being Christiana themselvea. 
they desire above all things to lead others to their Saviour 
Christ. Under the guidance and in the continual presence 
Dl an earnest and faithful clei^yman, helping him and being 
helped by him, a work ia doing by these unpaid teachers, the 
value of which will not he fully known till the great day of 
account. 1845, II. 352, 253. 

The feelings of employers, parents, and teachers all united 
in the erection and support of the Sunday school ; nut, in most 
instances, without a high regard for its secular as well aa reli- 
gious uses, which is now, however, gradually giving way to a 
desire to make ita duties more purely spiritual. The first step 
usually taken in furtherance of this desire, ia to teach writing 
and arithmetic on two or three evenings in the week, instead 
of a part of the Sunday. The next step, seeing that the 
great majority of the children, especially in poor neighbour- 
hoods, are still occupied on the Sundays chiefly in learning the 
mere art of reading, though the Scriptures and Scripture 
extracts are the text-books, ia to endeavour by the establish- 
ment of public day-schools within the same walla, or in the 
same neighbourhoods, gradually to get the young prejiared 
for a higher task on the Sunday, — that of possessing tbem- 
aelves more fully of the truths unfolded in the words which 
they have elsewhere learned to decipher. 1845, II. 448, 449. 

Another striking feature of the manufacturing dictrict. 
though by no means confined to Lancashire, ia the steady 
increase of evening, or aa they are generaUy called ''night- 
schools." This increase ia, of itself, no sUght proof of the 
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ibility of the daily schools to meet the wants and circi 
etancea of the youthful labouring population. In many pi 
the National school is open, under its usual teachen^ for 
or three hours every night, or on certain nighta of the vn 
for the reception of young people chiefly between the a 
13 and 20. The two sexes generally come at ditferent 
or on alternate nights. In these schoolB, attended for 
most part by those who are anxious to improve themeeli 
a fdr amount of instruction is imparted in reading, 
and arithmetic. But tbere is Uttle place for education 
them. Perhaps the nearest approach to it is in those, 
frequent, instances where the clergyman's wife employs ht 
in reading and working with the young women tram 
factories, giving them at the same time the knowledge 
the example of useful industry. If the hours of daily lal 
were shortened, these schools would form a large and in 
tant part of our educational arrangements for the woi 
classes ; and in no county would they he more valuable 
in Lancashire, where the few hours of the evening's 
from toil are often given to habitual drinking- 
gambling — to public amusements of doubtful or raischit 
character — and to political meetings which promote odt 
the happiness of the individual nor the welfare of the count 
Well- conducted evening schools, with libraries and 
rooms attached to them, would probably be the best 
of counteracting the evil influences which the exciting 
the factory, or the uncomfortable state of the borne, is I 
to create in the young of either sex. In several places 
Lancashire, not only towns but villages, reading-roon: 
young men have been tried with success. Iliis is the ce 

the village of , where indeed all improvements ii 

education of the working classes arc most carefully and libef^ 
ally forwarded by the rector. 1847, I, 456, 437. 

I observe a considemble increase in the number of nigl 
schools. These are generally for adults of both sexes, of ' 
age of 13 and upwards, intended, in the nmnufacturing ' 
tricts, chiefly for the benefit of those young people who 
employed in tlie mills all the day. In other places tbeir gi 
object is to instruct them in writing and arithmetic, that 
Sunday school may not be desecrated by these bnmchea 
secular instruction. Night schools are usually under tl 



teachiog of the national Bchoolmaster, and superintended by 
the clergyman of the place. The hours of instruction are 
generally from 7 or 8 p. m. to 9 ot 10. In many places the 
young people of either sex come on alternate evenings. In 
nthers. they are either in separate rooms, or in different parts 
of the same mum, with a slight diJFereDce in the hours of en- 
trance and departure, so that no mischievous consequences 
may arise from the circnniBtaiioes in which these schools are 
necessarily placed. Their good effect has often been men- 
tioned to me by clergymen, not only as a means o£ imparting 
valuable instruction, but also as a healthful employment and 
diversion ftum other objects, to which the young of both sexes 
toooflen turn after their hours of labour. 1846, II. 176. 177. 

The National schools might be turned to account in divers 
manners, hy which both the monitors and most intelligent 
children, together with some portion of the adult poor, might 
be greatly benefited : such, for instance, as evening- schools, 
and rea<fing-rooms, in which, if they were supplied vrith 
useful libraries, small cabinets of natnral history, and models 
and diagrams of machinery, lectures of an interesting and 
useful character might be given. It appears likely that such 
a use of the scfaooUrooias would make them more generally 
popular, and would afford peculiar opportunities for extending 
the proper influence both of the teacher and the clergy. 
1847, I. 272. 

Perhaps the chief, and certainly the least remediable evil 
[in the manufacturing and mining parishes], is the continual 
change of habitation by the parents. * * It is sadly true 
this class of people have dwellings but not homes. In 
frequent cases, when I have urged the masters of schools to 
register the individual progress of children, they have answered, 
*■ It is quite useless, air, to attempt it ; the parents are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow." The amount of this evil 
depends materially on the nature of the work in which parents 
are engaged. When if is liable ta great and frequent fluctu- 
ations, they are the more likely to leave it hastily and seek 
for employment elsewhere. Perhaps the l>est checks, for 
they can hardly be called a remedy against this evil, are 
the continual visits of a futhful clergyman amongst these 
"wanderers," drawing them to him, and fastening them to 
their dwellings by all the happy ties which a well-ordered 
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jiarUh afTorda ; not only by urging them to send theu 
to the HL-hoolx. and to attead church themselves, but indue 
them to become members of Clothiog- societies, Blanket-cliil 
FuntTiU-briefs, Coal-gifts, and the like, thus giving f" 
interostsaa well as their feelings "a local habitation." I It 
that some have been reclaimed in this way. And to ibat 
who are dead to a higher motive, the prospeet of self-ini 
may be f^Iy, and often is auccessfully held out. 184q 
II. 278. 

" Account of the Provident Socifty, by the BecM 

of the Pnrixk, * * As we are to educate, so are We fl 
iDuke provision both for the body and the sail ; indeed, < 
!>est WHy of approiiching tlie one is often through the otliefjl 
and when we collect around us our children from the si 
imriahes, which make up our community, each as he riacB ii 
years to that piirticular standard tliat brings him under mot 
training in the school, it can hardly escape our thougbtf 
consideration what are the prol>ah!lities, under God's blesein 
of rendering our ministrations effectual for the welfare of tS| 
child, or what aids and helps we can look to for backing u 
and strengthening the impressions we hope to make. Tbea 
is no surer index of a family tliao the state of its children^ 
nor is there any state, as re^rds the children, mcpre hopelee 
than one of careless and squalid poverty. It is not too mud 
t*» say, without withdrawing the onus from those who ahoid 
most righteously bear it, that in a multitude of i 
perhaps the majority, this state is more the consequence 4 
the carelessness of the parties themselves than of their mael 
or employers. Now, our first efforts must be to remedy tl 
If it be their own fault, it is eetf-evident that increased n 
will not obviate it, indeed wilt often tend to sink u pariah ll 
more hopeless pauperism. They can only be rescued \ 
teaching them, and judiciously assisting them to help then 
selves. With the children, therefore, I would commenct 
and thus endeavour to carry into the family the lessons a 
prudence and moral training taught in the school. 
this view, that on a child first entering the school, I ban 
required one penny a-week at least, more at the option of I' 
parent, to be jiaid into the Provident Society to provide. 
run the rules, "for sickness and old age. for the settlement d 
advancement of the subscriber in life, or for sueh other 
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8 conduce to bis permanent comfort." Out of this it 
annually taken Is., 3d., which is the amount of our agreen 
with a medical man for attendance per head under I* 
of age. Thie, of course, gives the whole school the p 
of medical attendance. If the parent choose to t 
another penny or more weekly, it ia repaid, with so 
faction as the donations of honorary members and S 
Bank interest will permit, in clothes, I might, perhaps, 
mention that I have made, and with very good Bucceas, even 
an earlier etFort to encourage prudence, by putting the 
churching fee, sixpence, into the society in the name of the 
child. This being taken up, and continued by the parent, 
amounts often to a considerable sura, even by the time the 
child comes ialo school, and is little or no sacrifice on my part, 
aa you may eaaUy estimate that it cannot be in a population 
very little exceeding 600. On this basis I commenced, i 
more than 14 years ago, those more extended operations, 
which after, I fear, a long prcemium, 1 will endeavour further 
to explain to you. My first object was, to raise the character 
of the people by the effects of prudence ; the second, lo pro- 
vide a fund which might give the educated scholar, on leaving 
the school, a fair chance of carrying out into practice the 
instructions he had there received, without the emlKU'rassments 
and temptations that beset the path of one without n 
resources. It was immediately evident that it could not stop 
here, or the object would be only half accomplished. The gen- 
eral principles, which had crept on, as it were, from the cradle, 
were only now in a state to bud and bring forth. The fruit 
was to be matured and enjoyed ; and, of necessity, my atten- 
tion was directed towards generalizing a system which had 
grown with the growth of the school, and the children who 
bad been therein educated. Bellection on this subject led me 
to open it generally to all the parishioners, who were thus 
gradually jirepared, through their children, for taking part in 
it ; and 1 rejoice to think that that which only struggled into 
existence 14 years ago, with an avowal from all partici 
they were bo hopelessly poor 1 must not expect them to join 
it, now numbers more than 380 members out of a population 
of 620 ; which, allowing for the numbers who are and were 
members of benefi,t societies before I commenced, 
nearly the whole of the parishioners." 1846, I. 95— 



CHAPTER X. 



SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND APPURTENANCES. 



IN all buildings for parochial schools it appears desirable 
that as few expenses as possible should occur after their erection. 
On this account, as well as on others, a simple stone or brick 
building is to be preferred to one stuccoed or plastered over. 
In the latter case, a constant outlay is necessary to preserve 
it in good repair. 1845, II. 219. 

Two of the most efficient village schools in the eight 
counties whch I have inspected [in Wales], very plain in 
design, or rather perfectly so, yet well suited for this purpose, 
accomodating 80 children and 70 children respectively, ha'/' "i 
been erected, and fitted with all requisite furniture, for t]y^; 
of 130/. in the first case, and for about 150/. in the s? hopeless l 
They comprise a master's house ; but I have seen t too much 
accounts, and can hold them up as admirable pattei^o should 
can be effected in peculiarly poor and little- visited t'Sstances, 
dint of good sense and perseverance. * * j sulbence of 
following letter which I have received from Miss — Saasters 
criptive of this school. ^^Y ^\^^ 

i« « « xhis school-house was built in the year 1842iBLsed means 

in the September of that year. The items of expend nariah in 

follows:— !^*^j iT 

x: „ tescued by 

Timber and carpenters' work . 28 O^lp them- 

Masons* work ...... 77 pmmence, 

Stone and lime 16 13 \essons of 

Grates and smith's work . ^ ^ It is with 

Slates ^ ^ I 1 -u 

Labourers, &c 6 18 *» ^ ^^^^ 

Forms and desks 3 6 t)n of the 

£ 66 13 I'ovide, so 

Length inside, 30 feet ; breadth, 16 feet ; height to ea.^^°^^^* ^^ 
lobby and coat-room, now a class-room, 14 by 8 feet, 'other pur- 
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eavea ; nn ceiling j floor nf Lnmpeter lime and enfdiie rindeTR, (u 
bard as murLle, and much warmer. I this ^enr made a claBS-roDin 
of the cilat-room and lobby, whith coal 41. 1B». 9d. Tfae muMer'B 
honae was bnill at the Ptnl of 1B4T, in a lery dear linie as lo labour, 
and it cost 561. as. 6d., coDsiBlingof two Bitling-rootns donli^taifi, 
8 by 12 and 10 by 12, and one hed-raom 8 bj 12, the confined ruum 
cumpt'ii Baled for iu eiery practicable nay by the fltling up, &c., and 
the back premiBi^B. The maBler hiniBelf built the most part of a abed, 
whiah serves the double purpose of a stable and workahop for his 
carpenter work ; he makes and niends the scbobl' furniture; lo which 
additions have been made since we Set out, as I could gel foads Cur 
Buch purpuses, and we make yearly advances in rcspectabitity uf 
appearance. In all matters 1 have crept un slowly without local 
topport, and hating literally no funds on which I can depend but 
Si. from Betton's charity. Should any one wish to set about a school 
iiHviag uo funds to commence with, 1 Bbontd be most happy tu give 
thean any informatioD; but let them nut undertake such a work, 
unless their zeal BmounCs to a readiness tu take trouble and make 
personal Bacrifices ; witli a heaity determiuatioD not tu be overcume 
by diflncallies, nor discouraged by adverse occiirreaces. Supported 
by a consciousness that the work will m pitupered eventually by 
One who knowa the end from the beginning, no one ueed fear the 
success of such an nndertakiug as I have found so much ploasure In, 
for no one can ever begin more feebly, nor apparently under more 
(liSDonra^iig circumstances. Our great dellcieacy is in pastoral 
teaching : the frei|uent and regular vigils of a clergyman would be 
a blessing (o us all. I should like you to see our school at the 
present time : the ninter children have come in and are full of glee, 
learning with all tiieir might. You U'ouid not have to complain of 
want of animation in the teachers now ; they are al it most iudefati- 
gably all day long. The master's health is still very bad, but his 
spirits rise with those of the children, and he is most active among 
them : we are quite as full as we can cram." * * 

Tbia letter speaks for itself ; and I woidd venture to hold 
it out OS aa encouraging example to many parishes in these 
counties, wliere the erection of a school ts now thought to be 
an imposBibility. 1850, II. 201—204. 

In a close room, where the air is impure and unfit for 
respiration, the children soon become either sleepy or restless. 
In either ease the work of the school is hindered. Fresh 
atimulanta must be applied, in the shape of the cane or the 
strap ; and when this application becomes habitual, it i» not 
easy to say how much the school loses both to tone and pro- 
gress. I am convinced that many a blow would be spared, 
and many a task acquired, by the constant circulation of fresh 
air in the school-room. 1847, I. 345. 

Perhaps some difference of opinion may exist to what is 



ventilation. But 1 fully agree with D: 

Drt of Health of Towns Commisaon, 1844.) tt 
ticm must depend neitiier on doors nor windows, but muet b 
a gradual constant change of air from other sOMrces. 
11. 86, 87. 

It seems also a miserable economy of funds to build ai 
rooms with floors of brick instead of boards. The childre 
coming tlirougb the wet mud of winter, sirting with tbeir fee 
on uuld floors, suffervadty from chilblains. It Ib somel' 
urged as an excuiie, that the floors of the cottages from v 
they come ai'e not of wood ; hut at home the children are n 
obliged to sic with wet feet in regular order, away from 1 
fire, nor is it of much importance whether or not they eic^ 
quietlf : also the abrasion of the bricks causes a great deal of j 
dirt and discomfort. In schools where the floors are not o£ <i 
wood, persons in dulicate health will have less comfurt m J 
attending as visitort. Some teachers have also suffered much ) 
from such an arrangement. 1847. I. 146. 

The windows and doors of the school-room arc still, in, U 
Qoany instances, the only meaip of introducing fresh aii 
The natural consequence, almost necessary in cold \ 
is. that doors and windows remain closed, and the ai 
the children breathe is in a state of great impurity. 1 h 
found it diflicult to stay in schoob in which the children h 
been for some little time previous to my arrival. And, to « 
the truth, the remedy in such cases is almost as bad as ti 
evil. The windows are opened, "a thorough draught" ] 
obtained ; the boys' bare heads and the girls' unco' 
necks are exposed to it in all its freshoese. Tlience e 
colds, catarrhs, and, it may be, the first seeds of conaump 
But, in such schools, this is an event which rarely oct 
the teachei's, accustomed to the close, heated atmosphere, i 
chilly and unable to hear the fresh air of heaven. It ia curiotu 
UB it is painful, to see to what an extent these unhealthy 
feelings will sometimes carry them. At a school m Cumber 
land, ou a bright, warm day in September, I found the doors ai 
viudows closed ; a large, red fire in the grate ; the children-' 
eighteen heavy boys and two girls — almost melting under ti 
combined influence of fire and sun ; whilst tlie master si 
perfectly unconscious of the temperature in which he 
with his coat buttoned up, a shawl round his throat, a t1 



cluth cap on his head, and clogs over his shoes. In answer 
to mj question whether he did not feel the room very warm, 
he said, "No," that he was not very well. I have sometimes 
seen the steam covering' the windows, and perspinitiou 
streaming down the children's faces, without (apparently) a 
suspicion on the part of the teacher that the room was insuf- 
ferably and unheithily hot and close. In several cases I have 
observed the air gnites, recommended in your lordships' 
minntes, stopped up— "hecauae they let m too' much air." It 
is misciuevoualy true that fresh air is often an unwelcome 
visitant to the sedentary man, and that the schoolmaster, and 
still more frequently the schoolmistress, exercise their autho- 
rity to exclude it from the school. 1846. II. 87, 88. 

I have found all the air-grates in a girls" school carefully 
stopped up as early as the middle of September, and have not 
unfrequently seen children, prls, and sometimes hoys, "taken 
poorly," as tbey call it. from the foulness of the atmosphere 
which they were breathing. The teacher, in general, does 
not know how ra.uch he is adding to his own labour by care- 
lessness in this respect. The children become sleepy or listless, 
and his own spirits, and sometimes temper, fcdl him, just 
when he has most need of ttieir fuU and healthy exerciae. 
1848, I. 191, 192. 

In every case I have recommended the managers of school* 
to put hoppers in the windows, to insert grated openings in the 
floor or in the lower part of rooms, communicating with the 
external air, and to have ventilators in the roof also. The 
expense of tbese alterations is trifling, and they are indisiien- 
sable, when neglected in the first erection, to the health nf 
the children, and, consequently, to the efficiency of schools. 
The school-rooms are very frequently iU constructed for 
sound. I have spoken of this in the Report. The espedients 
which have been suggested are simple and not expensive, 
such as dividing the room into two or more compartments 
by thick curtains, which on other accounts is highly desirnhle. 
1845, II. 176, 177. 

A want of ventilation \ 
besides windows turning oi 
openings to the external aii 
ceiling, at opposite ends of the room ; optJ& 
all the others are closed in winter, mil tiltOI 
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purposes of a "downcast" and bq "upcnst" shaft, as 
mioers would say, according to the direction of the ' 
The mere respiration of the children will constantly a 
portion of warm air to be emitted upward, nnd a strei 
carbooic acid gas to be swept u]) mechanically by the fire, 
as to compel the entrance of freah supplies from the dowi 
opening, or any other which may exist. Such is very c 
raooty the successful ventilation of the exieting achool-ii 
but while the%if Small open fire suffices to perform its 
i)f tlie ventilation, it ia quite inaufhcient tn furnish on s 
sujiply of artificial heat during tlie winter. To obtain tl 
would recommend warm-water pipes round every school-r 
MS the most economical means of getting a moderate n 
equally distributed throughout the whole space. This ii 
means which occasions the least possible consumption of ft 
and, if sufficiently powerful in the first instance, may be n 
lated without either danger, doubt, difficulty, or c' 
disorder, by the mere drawing of a damper. With theodifiti^ 
of such warm- water apparatus and the provision of two p 
upward openings, there are few of the existing school-r 
which woidd not be perfect in regard to health and coi 
except those which have no ceiling, under bare slates, u 
therefore, if low, both hot in summer and cold in \ 
beyond power of remedy, without the interposition of s 
kind of ceiling, which lud better follow the form of the tt 
to avoid reverberation ; a very annojring accompaniment 1 
most of the flat ceilings. A want not so readily suppliedj 
that of more space for the enercise of the children, an ' 
ratus to help them to everv varietv of muscular t 
1847, 11. 5. 

The warming and ventilation of the rooms are 
effected by a common stove near the centre of each, 
the opening of the windows, according to the v 
arrangements by which, in winter, many parts of such li 
rooms must be left very cold, or the whole be made very cf 
The mastera, however, seldom complained ; and so lit 
known of any system of supplying air at once fresh and w 
and affecting a rapid change of it in an apartment, that I 
existing arrangements reflect no discredit on any party. 
deed the subject almost everywhere has occupied the an 
attention of the several committees, who have frequently g 



to considenble expense in trying various methods with various 

sucoeBS. Seldom, however, does it prove so great as at 

where the warming is by warm-water pipes, of about SJ 
inches in diameter, carried round the walls beneath the win- 
(Iqwh which all have opening compartments ; and at the girls' 

school in , where warmed air is now introduced, instead 

of the radiation from the warm-water pipes, An occasional 
defect is a want of attention to cleanliness, and, in some 
instances, even to decency, in the offices ; a defect whicli 
must probably escapes the attention of the committees, and 
which needs only to be noticed to be remedied. Wherever h 
occult, it is a blot upon an institution which undertakes, a» 
mucli as possible, to improve the habits, as well as elevate 
the minds of its numerous charge ; and attention to this 
subject is particularly imperative where all are crowded up 
together in the narrow yards which atone can generally he 
afforded to these schools. In some instances, the defects are 
of arrangement ; hut it must not be supposed that the par- 
ticular cases which I have now to notice are types of any 
class of schools, but merely exceptions, from the disgrace of 
which the schools at large ought to be relieved. 1845, II. 
439. 440. 

In that squalor of the habitations of the poor, which here. 
' as everywhere else, is found to associate itself with a low- 
standard of morals, the school-house ought nut tiius to par- 
take, but rather to stand out remarkable in the locality by 
the neatness and order of everything connected with it. I'he 
lesson the children thus leam silently, is not the least valuable 
of those they receive at school. 1847. I. 170. 

Dfscription of Warming Apparatus at Ike School of 

near Wtacheater. "Each school-room has been constructed 
with an ordinary tire-place, measuring about 3 feet 6 inch^ 
wide. The hearth, jmyed with tiles, is raised about 2 inches 
above the floor-level, and extends into the room about 4J 
inches. In the middle of the hearth an ash-pit baa been dug. 
about 15 inches deep, about the same long, and about D inches 
wide ; it is covered with a moveable gratin!; on which the fire is 
made. The dr!t"-'l-t- ">' ►!>? fi-r- :- -v;i:ii;"(i '■- :: "■.i-' ■■■" ■!—■'- 
which enters tin 
there nrc tbror 
that thf a\\ ■ 
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itself ; and to ensure tliia. as fcr as possible, the o 
Che floor arc so placed as not t« catch the current from ei 
of the doors to the chimney. — At the hack and sides of t 
fire, and close to the edge of the ash-pit, there are cast-in 
plates ; that at the hack leans against the hack of the cl ' 
with its upper edge let into the brickwork ; those a( 
are about 3 feet high, and from tbeir upper edge bricki 
is carried up till just above the chimney- opening, and t! 
arched over to the chimney sides ; also the opening betw 
the front edge of the side plates and the chimney s' ' 
filled in with brickwork. In thia manner a hot-air cl 
is formed round the fire. The air is supphed to 
from the outside of the building through a grating in I 
hack of the chimney at the level of the hearth. Tbe | 
admitted by thia opening, is heated in its passage acrosB ti 
iron plates and rises into the upper part of the chamb^ 
From thence it finds its way into the room through I 
openings, one on each side of the fire-place, in the brickwc^ 
filled in as mentioned above, or rather in an iron plate, whj 
to prevent the chimney smoking, from the fire lying 1 
extends all across the fire-pluce to about 14 inches b ' 
upper edge of the chimney- opening, — The coat of c 
tion wouid be about 3/; The cost of fuel about 30«. 
annum.* The following advantages appear t 
secured by this apparatus :— 1. The cheerftil aspect and o 
benefits arising from an open fire, 2. The continuous si 
of hot air, as from a stove. 3. The purity of this supp 
being obtained frnm the open air. 4. The continuoos d 
jng off of the air of the school-room through the floor, ii 
^ its being allowed to escape through any openings i 
. \ol; by thia means theleast possible quantity of heat is lo 

^>-^l>ne but the lowest stratum of air and consequently 1 
coldest, is got rid of, while the purity of the genera' 
phere is sufficiently secured by the fact, that to si 
place of that which is thus drawn off, a constant c 
pure, heated air, is finding its way from the hot-air chama 
towards the upper part of the room." 1S50, I. 38. 

Great additional faciUties are afforded to teachers, 
infant and juvenile schools, in every depiutment of h 
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by the improved reading tablets, reading boxes, writing copies, 
ruled and plain black boards, and other apparatus supplied at 
a cbeap rate, at the depots for the National Society, and by 
Messrs. Parker, Roake and Varty, &c. The teachers in moat 
schools which are named with praise have availed themselves, 
at least partially, of late improvementB. The uses of the 
black board are not yet fully developed, but there are few 
masters who have not already found it a most efficient aasietant 
superseding the monitors, explaining words and sentences 
more distinctly than they can do, and employing the children 
with far less waste of time. IS46, I. 147, 148. 

In some cases parallel desks have been erected by the aid 
of your Lordships' grants, but even here the object which was 
principally had in view in proposing that arrangement of desks 
~-ihe facility that it affords for oral instniction — appears 

generally to have been lost sight of. * * In the 

School, such a group of desks is assigned to every class. 
1847. I. 157, 158. 

The construction and use of the gallery is too often not 

properly attended to. As its use is to enable the teacher to 
have under inspection the whole of the children at one time, 
the gallery should be eo placed that she may see them at a 
glance, without inconvenience, and that tliey may see her and 
attend to her instructions. By constructing a gallery loo high 
and too long, with the ends coming down far behind the jxisi- 
tion in which the teacher stands, or by making the seats too 
elevated for the size of the children, these advantages are lost. 
Thus some of the galleries are much too large for a teacher to 
have command over, and others much too steep, and the steps 
too high to accomodate the children properly. 1848, II. I'll. 



CHAPTER XI. 



IT must .be observed that in London we not only 1< 

our children at a very early age. without any ayatem 
means, or indeed, for the moat part, without any ^^j| 
means of keeping up an intercourse with them after leavii 
school, but that a fearfully large proportion of poor cliildi 
either do not enter our schools at all. or remain in theni^ 
short a lime, that any expectation of their receiving I 
benefit from the instruction therein given must be a n 
illusion. It is true that so many achooU have been eatabUeb 
in which instruction, if not entirely gratuitous, is attmnaUe] 
atriflingcoat, that every parent who desires to secure ^eadva 
tagee of education for his child may find one in most quart' 
of London within a moderate distance ; but it ia equally t 
that thousands are either too indifTercot, or too ignotont, or tl 
vicious, or too little able to command their children, everi| 
aTail themselvea of the opportunity. One consequence of tl 
want of elementary education, whether we consider it ti 
want of knowledge or of training, is admitted to be a fright 
increase of depravity among pauper children. At the 1 
Middlcaex sessions it was stated by Mr. Serjeant Adams, t 
no fewer than 500 children, between 7 and 12 years of i^ 
had been summarily convicted hy the magiatratea, within a 
paratively short period, as reputed tiueves. All the n 
trates could do was to send these children to prison for ■ 
weeks, or two months, and when the poor creatures came of 
again they were compelled to follow their former pursuifl 
because they were without any other means of ohtaini 

The causes of these great evils lie deep in our social ayate^ 
.hut we may briefly consider the means by which benevoldf 
persona hope that the effects may be obviated or mitigatefl 
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and we may inquire how far those means are practicable, or 
how far they are unobjectionahle. There are many who would 
enforce greater ref^larity of attendance by stringent regula- 
tioQ9. or by a mixed systems of rewards and punishmenta. 
Now there cannot be much doubt that when the instruction 
given in schools is of an attractive and practical character, 
iind when the schoolmaster possesses the confidence of the 
parents, rules which require punctual and regular attendance 
may in moat places be enforced without injuring the school, 
or diminishing the total number on the books. The children 
of respectable mechanics, and of email shopkeepers, soon fill 
up the gaps which are occasioned by the withdrawal of many, 
who are thereby excluded from all opportunity of improve- 
ment, should the nature of their employments, or the disorderly 
habits of themselves, or their parents, make such regularitj". 
in point of fact, impracticable for them. But since one great 
object of the Church and State in maintaining national schools 
is to give the best possible education to the children of tlie 
poorest classes, such a result will hardly be admitted to be 
desirable; and it appears scarcely justifiable to adopt thsae 
means when there is only one national school accessible to 
IKJor children in any district. When, however, the denaeness 
and mixed character of the population require such provision, 
two schools. — the one under strict regulations, with a higher 
course of instruction and superior arrangements, the other 
carefully and skillfully conducted, but allowing considerable 
latitude to the managers hi framing and enforcing rules, — 
may co-exist under the same general superintendence with 
great reciprocal advantages. In some parishes of Loudon this 

provision is made It must also be acknowledged that ^ome 

schools, where great irregularities are overlooked, are found 
to effect a considerable amount of real good, as may he seen 
on referring to the special reports. Unless, therefore, there 
be a second Mchool where the child may be received, I should 
not be disposed to expel any for non-attendance, excepting 
in cases where there is reason to hope that he and his parents 
will be sufficiently atFected by the punishmtnt to seek for 
re- admittance, and to correct Ihe habit which led tii his 
dismissal. * * 

We shiUl either continue to lose the boys at a very early 
age. and send tliera forth but imporfecHrrrrpnred tn diEqhUTgC ' 
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t duliea, tialeSB we can induce them to ret 

them with some mdustrial, and perhaps remuneratisg, i 
ploymeat in connexion with the schools. These remarks a 
of course, intended to apply to all large towns where s: 
complaints are made. The schoob in agricultural dial 
including some country towns, with some points of k 
blance, have many strikiog peculiarities to distinguish I 
from, those which we have been considering. In the first pla 
we must remark, that in country places the girls are very d' 
ferently circumstanced from the boys. In some gountiea when 
straw- plaiting or lace-making is general, as I pointed out a 
my last report, tie girls either are left without education, i 
can give but little attention to any mental occupation. " 
after allowing for these exceptiooa, we find that where a. g 
girls' school is established in the country, the results a 
the most part, satisfactory and very promising. Tbe ^ 
not only receive sound and valuable information, learu to n 
to write, and to make out accounts, but in many parishes tl 
remain at school to a sufficiently advanced age to induce xt. 
hope that the reUgious knowledge and moral habits inculcate 
there will leave durable impressiooa upon their heart o 
conduct. It is true that their attendance is generally far It 
regular than we could desire with a view to their intellect 
improvement: and in some parts of the country, where t 
are kept at field-labour for a large portion of the year, t' 
moral training appears to be seriously obstructed. There a 
also many districts in which vexv insufficient provision h 
been made for the instruction of girls. Still I frequent^ 
meet with a large class of girls, between 12 and 15 yean 
age, intelligent and well-behaved in those places especia! 
where the clergyman's wife, or some other lady, has been a 
to superintend their instruction. It should also be r< 
that, when such girla have ceased to attend the daily scfaoc 
they continue, with few exceptions, to attend the Sunde 
school, where they receive good religious instruction, and fa 
up the habit of reading, Willi proper encouragement t 
are also disposed to make use of the lending library, wl 
ought to be found in every parish, and on special oeoasi 
they are also delighted to revisit the school to which they a 
indebted for the greatest blessings, I am convinced thai 
although there may be some yenrs of doubt and trial before.^ 
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girl's school opened la an ignorant and neglected parish 
become popular and successful, yet that with good teachere 
and careful management it will rarely be found to fail. 

The boys' schools in country villages are unfortunately, so 
(ax as my opportunities of observation have extended, in an 
incomparably worse condition. If the boy be placed at school 
by some unusually thoughtful parent, or by the elergymnn or 
landlord, at the earliest ag hah can in truclion, 

it is just possible that hy th ag f ix n he may be 

able to read a simple stor^ m rep m p ayers and 

hymns, and, if the teacher b kilful nd n ntious, may 
be more or less imperfectly a quaint d vith th 1 ding facts 
and practical lessons of H Ij b nptnr It h weyer, far 
more commonly the case tha b th t ge 1 h ly learned 
to read easy monosyllables, with tew symptoms of an awakened 
intelligence. But at this ^e, just when the mind ia beginning 
to unfold itself, the child is wanted in the fields ; he ia kept 
out of doors in all kinds of weather from morning to night, 
qnite alone, and without any occupation but to walk about 
and frighten away the crows. It will hardly be believed that 
boys between six and eight years old, and sometimes even 
younger, are kept in the fields for sis or seven weeks together, 
Sundays as well as week-days, for this purpose. In the 
beginning of last severe winter, I heard of a child under six 
years who remained seven weeks so employed, and on return- 
ing home, fell ill and died. The parents are excused on the 
ground that they are too poor to neglect any opportunity of 
earning bread for their families : and I would not hastily 
impute blame to any individuals, but I can answer for the fact, 
that when these little children come back to school aft^r such 
a period of watching, their disposition has undergone a sod 
change ; their eyes have a furtive, wild, and startled glance ; 
they seem almost to have forgotten how to speak, and months 
elapse before they resume the cheerful and orderly habits 
which children acquire under kind and judicious teachers. 
But besides crow-keeping, as it is called, there are so many 
kinds of agricultural labour in which children are employed, that 
in Norfolk, and the adjoining counties, all the hoys between 8 
and 10, and not a few girls, are kept away from school at 
least four months in the year. We may easily Imagine the 
ineiiicient condition of schools under such circumstances. 
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tWhatever instruction they receive must be givea in 
short aad broken intervale of schooling to the boya of aj^ 
tural labourers. * * I have every reason to believe that... 
it will be found that a very large prop>ortion of country boj 
have never been to any daily Bchool ; that of tbose who h 
that advantage, very few attend more than two-thirds of tl 
year, until they are between 9 and 10 years o!d ; and that ai 
10 years of age, with scarcely an exception that cannot l 
accounted for by special curcumBtances, they are finally ■? 
drawn from the day school ; happy if the combined influeno9^ 
of the clergy and their masters induce them to cantiiiti» | 
attendance at the Sunday- school, * * 

Since the boys leave sohoo! so young, it is obviously i 
portant to begin their real education as early as possible, 
village schoob continue to be educated upon the monita 
system, which was never intended to apply to small schot 
I have no hesitation in Eaying that nine-tenths of the b 
will leave without having acquired any knowledge lik " 
be of permanent benefit to them. Schools conducted U 
mixed system, combining a lively and iatelligeot tone i 
instruction, such as is found in good infant schoob, 
somewhat of the stricter discipline and closer attention re 
in juvenile schoob, produce, in many places, a marked u 
jirovement in the mind, manners, and disposition of youi 
boys. * * Mistresses trained at Norwich frequently si 
great tact in managing such schoob. * * 

Many persons who have had sufficient opjiortunildes i 
watching the success of such an experiment, are of opinio 
that in villages, as well as in towns, the only i 
arresting the progress of the evils before mentioned, and d 
retaining the boys to a more mature age under the infiui 
of education, wlli be to give them instruction in the cull 
tion of the soil, and in the manHgement of rural affairs, vi 

they are at school. * * Some clergymen have decl 

that they intend, should it be found practicable, to assign s 
allotmeDt of hmd near the school-house to the master, t 
cultivated by him and the elder children. If this be c 
on with skill and care, the master keeping an accut 
of the expenses, and taking great pains to procure useii 
information, it may be expected that various beneficial effect 
will result from the attempt. It will affiird an escellei] 




o])portunity of introducing improvementa in the cultivation of 
allotmeotB and cotta^ gardens ; and though 1 do not think 
it probable that the pecuniary returns will be worth distribut- 
ing among the boys, the employment will be equally interesting 
and instructive to them, and much will be done to remi 
the prejudices of the parents, and to convince them that 
Hre sincerely anxious in every way to promote the real practi- 
cal improvement of their boys. 

It has been stated above that young boys are employed 
the fields when they ought to be in the school, but we should 
not forget that, on the other hand, boys between 10 and 14 
or 16 years are out of employment, it may be at irregular 
intervals, yet certtunly altogether for no small portion of the 
year. This is at present in most places felt as an unmixed 
evil ; the streets are filled with rude awkward looking youths, 
even while we find the village school emptied by the demand 
for almost infant labourers. But it would seem that when 
there is a good understanding between the school managers 
and the employers of youths, this might be turned to the best 
account, since during those montlis they might be receiving 
very useful instruction, or at any rate keeping up what they 
fonnerly learned. It may be objected that such youths 
generally their own masters, and not likely to prefer study to 
idleness, or restraint to licence ; to which we can only answer. 
first, that BO far as the influence of their superiors extends, il 
ought to be exerted to overcome such indisposition ; aud, 
secondly, that although they may not return to school volun- 
tarily to act as monitors, much less to he subjected to boys 
younger, and perhaps not much more advanced than them- 
selves, yet that their feelings would probably be different if their 
memory of school brought with it more pleasing aasociations, 
and if they expected to receive in it useful and interesting 
instruction. In Scotland we ore told that the poverty of the 
parents, and the demand for field labourers, compel them to 
withdraw their boys from school during half the year at about 
the same age when they are finally removed in England, but 
that the remaining six months are almost universally passed 
by the youths in completing and extending their educatii 
school. Wherever, therefore, there are competent tf 
sufficient apparatus, and due provision for the 
of discipline, it would clearly be advisable to invite 



:e of youths as often as they can be spared froi 
*&far work. I regret to say that I have had no sulfici ~ 
opportunities of observing the operation of evening s 
vmch, under good management and a well-arranged system 
teoohing, appear to be especially calculated to promote t 
improvement of youths in those portions of the year, < 
day, when they are at leisure. The experiment has, bowevM 
been tried in many parishes of my district, and, as I 
informed, generally with success. 1846, 1. 154—160. 

Tliere is also, my Lords, another subject which 
continually forced itself on my thoughts during my 1 
tour of inspection in the Northern district. In most of 
manufacturing, in many of the agricultural placet 
both frequent irregularity of attendance and great want c 
punctualitj' in keeping the appointed hours at school. I fioE 
moreover, that in all the large towns there is a larger < 
smaller class of children, of the very poor and the very p 
gate, who never come at all into our national schools, 
reason given for their non-attendance is. that they hi 
fitting clothes and no regular family meats, so that tbey c 
be ready for school at its usual hour of opening. That tl ' 
often a mere pretence, and not a valid excuse, there can I; 
little doubt : yet it is probable that the number of tboq 
parents is not small who would wish their children 
themselves of the education offered to them, if they w 
as they conceive, excluded from it by poverty of dresa a 
inability nf punctual attendance. It is evident that the v 
and necessary rules of our national schools cannot be a 
to meet these cases ; but it may admit of a question, a 
worthy of some consideration, whether in certain localities ol 
(to speak only of the nortliem district) Manchester, Liverp 
Leeds, Newcastle, Rochdale, &c., &c., another order i 
national schools might not beneficially be established — schoc 
in which little attention should be paid to wholeness a 
gedness of dress — in which the scholars might come i 
certain hours without strict requirement of punctuaL ty. Som 
thing like this prevails, not in theory but in practice 
of our schools, the rules of which are thus wilfully and c 
tinually broken. Thus a child teams at school one c' 
worst lessons of its life — to think lightly of, and break 1 
lessly, the laws under which it is placed. But if there 



be avoided, a 



mght i 



s I have hinted at above, "regularly irregn- 
V be allowed the expression,) this evil would 
(Id a class of children, now left without any 
er of instruction or education, might thus be 
)me degree within their reach, and might 
profit gradually fey iheir influence. Nor need euch be ' 
called " Ragged Schools." This name seems to imply that ' 
all who go ihere must needs be in latlereU and unlidy dress. 
They might be called more pleasantly, and as truly. 
"Half-day Schools," or "Second-National Sciiools." The 
expenses attending their institution would not lie great: 
they would be supported at small cost, and, independently 
of their other beneGls, would act most beneficially as //(er* , 
through which the stream of the most polluted humanily 
should pass before it was poured into the broad reservoir ' 
of our nalional schools. 1846, II. 175. 176. ' 

The great body of the Ragged- schools are still simply 
Sunday-schools, with a few week-day evening meetings ; and 
whatever the imperfections of the organization and methods 
employed by the voluntary teachers in them, the numbers who 
thus give all that they have — their time, their labour, their 
zeal, and sometimes even their health — to their Redeemer's 
cause, are enabled to exercise an influence which, as in the 
Sunday- schools generally, aociety, in its corporate capacity, 
could only obstruct, misdirect, or destroy. All who can 
should voluntarily 'bontribute their mite to uphold the hands 
of these votuataiy teachers, who look for reward only from , 
above, but who, for that reason, claim all the more of Christian I 
sympathy. * * Let society do all that it can eoUectively 
by legal forces, and the only result in education, as 
relief of physical and pecuniary distress, will be, not ti 
due, but to advance, the labours of private zeal beyond the 
scope of such collective operations. * * It is a grievous , 
error to suppose that because the children are ragged the 
institution should be ragged also. To bring such children. 
tot^ther in numbers on this principle is to do a direct and | 
aerions injury to society. The '-symtjatby of numbers," 
there be not power to direct it to what ia good, does but | 
fortify the evil. It is no mean power which ia required to deal 
with such materials ; and though a devoted Christian spirit i 
only can labour with any eoccese io such an aUnoapher 



surely the labourer is worthy of his hire ; and if acquired ti 
nod akill be required anywhere, it is demanded in dealing i 
iikmbfrs -mth the little vagntnts assembled in a Ragg«d-achoc 
not divided among many teachers, as in the Sunday- srfioc ' 
but de|)endent upon one for every influence. Every propoe 
therefore, to fonn such as^mblies, without placing thei 
under a qualified and therefore a fairly paid teacher, ie on 
to establish a dangerous moral nuisance, — a new class ( 
pauper schools, worse than tho^e which disgrace c 
honses. until your Lordships' efforts shall have produced st 
setiousinfiuence upon them. How. then, are those whom 
to pay, to be restrained from taking possession of the B 
day-school, where it is good one ? Simply by the Comnutti 
aided by the teacher, and some system of visitation. 
iL city missionary will be part exercising a veto upon t 
ruHlinuanee in it, which would never be applied with the o 
esact nicety, but yet with enough to accomplish the ofa_ 
desired ; and the economy of Id. per week in the instnict: 
of a child is not temptation enough to any sune a 
poor, to induce him to afifect a misery' not his own, at the s) 
that he can be made to tolerate the pity shown to the orp 
the destitute and the child of the helpless and hopeless, I 
even of the depraved . That there is such a class for whom p _ 
schools, with their rules of personal neatness, are loo higAia 
homiliating &ct, our recal to which we owe to the true-hearti 
missionaries of the Ragged- schools. Schools to which childre 
may come for nothing in dirt and rags are essentia] to t 
present state of soriety ; and these schools being for 
who live in holes, not in homes, should, besides eshifaitii 
every moral and inlellecloal power which a trained Christii 
teacher can exert, have some means of cultivating di 
habits and habits of industry. 1850, II. 296—298. 

A walk through Bristol will leave upon the mind of ai 
one the indelible impression that no other city in Englai 
contains the like proportion of the destitute classes contem 
plated by ragged schools, and the following account of ll 
which has made apphcation to your Ijardslupa, drawn uj 
a member of its committee, is so much more instructive t 
that which I had prepared, and describes so much i 
pletely the views and prospects of its promoters, that 1 do n 
hesitate to substitute it, and vouch for its correctness ii 




pftrticular. 

"Three years ago a small number of perBons Btroagly moved 
to make an attempt to do aomething for the crowded popula- 
tion whose children infested Lewin's Mead and its ndghhoi 
hood, detennined to make the attempt, as yet unheard of 
BiiEtol, to hegin a ragged school. They had but a vague id 
what such a thing was to be. but as groups of ten or twenty 
might constantly be seen playing about in the streets, they 
thought that it would be best to open a little day-school for 
them. A room was taken in one of the moat respeotabli 
houses. An individual was found who had received ni 
training as a schoolmaster, and hut a defective education, but 
who woa possessed of untiring kindness and strong desire to 
benefit his fellow- creatures, and to fulfil his duty to God, and 
who, from his having been frequently engaged as a 
perance ngent, was well acquainted with the habits of this 
class, and with the means of escidng their attention 
iufluencing them. To realize in some degree the difficulties 
to be overcome, it is necessary to be aware that the district 
selected is surpassed in degradation only by the very v 
parts of the metropolis. The population principally consists 
of the lowest Irish, whose adherence to the Catholic relict 
makes them look with suspicion on every attempt to ser 
them ; aud, as it is to be expected where there is great 
poverty, drunkenness prevails there to an extent inconceivable 
to those removed from near acquaintance with those localities 
The cbildrea were often in rags, because their clothes wei 
pawned by their parents for drink, and they came staiving t 
school, or staid away, because the mother was in the public 
house. It was not then at first attempted to form any r^ula 
plan, but to learn the nature of the materials that the master 
had to work with, and to observe the etFecta of the different 
esperimeuts which might be tried with the children prepara- 
tory to a more organized effort if this should succeed. Suc- 
cess was doubtful, for the attempt was quite a novel one then, 
and it was quite uncertnin whether, if it succeeded, funds 
could be raised to carry it on. 

■■■OurliUtedA7'BolMnl oonduud aa io CbriatnuB with nmnben nLrriug from 
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"The esperiment having thus far succeeded, it waa dete 
mined to try it on a more extended scale, aud to add to it a 
eveoing school for those whose occupation prevented 1 
from atCeoding in the day. A Large airy ri 
m a neighbouring street, which it was proposed to open b 
by day and in the evening. 
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Uiem into aome depee of order by talkiiig to them, nhe'a they veot ont tlio tlghtu„ 
and flCTeunin^ ffna t-errible. It waqqnita DeceaBary to obCiiin the aid of a poliaemarit 
whkh vae oheerfuUy and ^tuitoiulf giireD bv the duperiDteDduit of police, who 

uellfhbDorfl were ^1 rary in^gnant at ^e morease of noiae and disorder ereal^id Id 
ttieatroetj andaieo inanlted t&e frifloda of thedohuol on their way to i1^ 

"Gratuitous assistance was afforded to the master by many 

working men, who cheerfully did all they could. But willing- 
ness to aid and a desire to do good were not sufficient to give 
power to control these discordant elements, and it was some 
time before anything like order could he introduced. The 
novelty of the undertaking, a well-hghted room, and a good 
fire, proved attractions to many who came solely to create 
disorder, The numbers increased to 200, and those present 
on one Sunday evening in February will not forget the dis- 
tressing spectacle of a multitude of children and young iktsoub, 
if the most vicious appearance, £rom whom the attempt to 
Jude the school with prayer, called forth only mockery 
jtnd disorder, and who appeared quite unoontrollable. It wa« 
found necessary to restrict the numbers. The master perse- 
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Vered in his determination to use no force but that of love and 
of moral influence : in a short time the control he obtained 
was complete : the word of command was instantly attended 
to, and the classes were all steadily working under their 
teachers. The office of the policeman was quite a sinecure, 
and he was one day reported to the magistrate for neglect of 
duty, in having been ' two hours in the rag^d schooT setting 
copies to the boys.' 

"But summer came, and with it the greater part of the 
scholars left ; some went into the country, others preferred 
the out-door attractions which the long evenings offered them ; 
yet the school was kept open for the few who still desired to 
learn. In the meantime the day-school did not proportionally 
increase ; girls were admitted with the boys, and were lau 
to sew, while the boya received instruction in tailoring : 
there was not the improvement evident in them which had 
been hoped. The master, who bad shown so much power of 
gaining the affections of the children, and of intereating them 
to a certaiu point, had not been trained as a schoolmaster, 
nor himself received much education, and was therefore unable 
to impart it to others ; he found the ofiice too arduous a 
to continue, and resigned. It was then determined to seek 
for a master who had had full experience in the art of school- 
keeping, and who united with this that devotion to the cause 
of his fellow-beings which alone can strengthen any one to 
carry on such a work. The managers of the school now felt 
able to lay down, with some certainty of their correctness, 
the generid principles on which they would conduct the school; 
they saw from past CKperience that they might safely rely on 
the power of moral force and the spirit of love in the conduct 
of the school. 'I will not deny,' their first master had said, 
'that while in our little room in Lewin's Mead. I v 
times induced to use the cane, but I never did so without 
regretting it, and I am resolved never to employ it again.' 
They also felt coni-inced of what they had from the commence- 
t believed, that anything of the nature of bribery was 
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»ining from allurinf; tlie children to a< 
heir regular attendance when there, by a 
or other inducement than the hope of t 
pleasure and benefit to be derived from education, they gla' 
availed themselves of any opportunity which presented it 
and which their improved conduct rendered available, 
giving them innocent and instructive amusement, and tbi 
showing them the kindly feeling of their friends ii 
which tbey could understand. * * 

•••SuUS. TheboiiiieHBiifttiBiKihualaliKUiticliidelliF most inniuiion hi 
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"A master and mistress were fortunately found who unita 
great skill and experience in education, with an eameBt desiii 
to carry out effectually the principles already stated, and t 
sow some good ^ecd in this neglected garden of the Lord 
They determined to employ in the day school the plan 
instruction which tbey had found efficacious in the higH 
achoola to which they bad been accustomed ; to introduf 
at once a kind but firm system of restraint and discipliE 
and to create, as it were, a pubUc opinion among these childr 
in favour of cleanliuess and order. They bad a well-foundL 
faith in human nature, and tiie power of the good : and 1 
was astonishing to those who were familiar with the ordina 
appearance and deportment of these children, to observe ti 
chai^ which a tew weeks even produced in their habits t 
conduct, from the good management and excellent influent 
exercised over them. The children, in many case 
home this influence to the parents, no that many v 
had been indifferent to their true welfare, began to make t 
effort to send their little ones neatly to school. Teaching t] 
scholars, both boys and girls, to make artfcles of clothing, 1 
been, from the commencement of the school, felt to 
important object : and though the?e were not given ti 
untU they had earned them by their work, or paid the 
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tlie materials from their small savings, yet tlie ^j'stem pursued 
with them soon produced so g;reat an effect on ttie general 
appearance of the scholars, that inexperienced visitors gener- 
ally imagined these could not be of the same class with the 
neglected little ones whom they had just seen in the neigh- 
bouring streets, and have been surprised, after being struck with 
the clean face and well-regulated deportment of some boys o 
glancing at his feet, to perceive that they were shoeless. * 

"No effort was made to increase the number of the scholars, 
nor was it thought desirable thai they should be more 
oua until they were brought completely under riiciplin 
since the day school has been thoroughly established, it has 
been continually increasing ; and, what is of more importance, 
the regularity of attendance has been more satisfactory ; 
indeed it may now be considered equal to tliat of the ordinary 
schools. 'lius regularity is muuh stimulateii by a complete 
system of registration, which is carried on in every dejjart- 
ment of the school, and which not only is a valuable docu- 
ment, affording much important informatioti 
evident effect on the scholars. * * 
were the earliest scholars in the Uttle roo 
attached to the school ; and though still requiiing ] 
patient and watchful manRgement, manifest progress iar great- 
er than could have been anticipated, and which excites the 
strong desire that they could be entirely removed for a time 
to some place of freedom from temptation. One boy, who 
seemed the wildest and most uncontrollable, is now in :i 
respectable shop, and so subdued as hardly to be recognised : 
and C, formerly so disorderly and rough, has been able to 
receive so satisfactory a character from his teacher, as to 
obtain a good situation. • * 
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"The children in this school nmy be divided into thi 
claaaea ; those who are mere vagrants, gaining their livelihi 
by whatever metins they can, honest or dishonest; tboee whi 
la.ve settled homes, and whose parents profess to mai 
them, but whose education is utterly neglected, and who a: 
entirely to their own g'uidance, owing to the misconduct 
genet^y drunkenness, of their parents (those in ou 
are principally Irish) ; and those whose parents wish them toV 
be educated, but who, through their poverty (whether arieing^ 
as it commonly does , from vice, or from unavoidable circun 
stances), are unuble either to pay for them at the BritiE 
schools, or even without payment to send them decent!] 
clothed. When thb poverty has taken hold of a family, i 
generally produces that atate of recklessness which benumq 
effort, and the childrea are left to themselves. Ail thea 
children would therefore be probably left without adueatiai 
bnt for this school. The master visits the families of aU t 
children attending the day school. If he finds from inquiij 
that they are of a class for whom the school is not intende ' 
he advises them to apply elsewhere ; but it seldom happe 
that parents of a superior class have tvished to avml tbem:^ 
selves of this. 

"In very few cases do the parents take any pains 
their children to school; at any rale, not until after a 
perience of the advantages, moral and physical, derived £ 
their attendance leads then to co-operate with the master ; 
regularity of the children thus principally arises from I 
happy moral influence exerted on them in the school. T 
parents have, however, almost always cordially received t 
visits of the master, and have expressed a desire for the edaca 
tion of the children. A decided improvement has frequenthl 
been observed in (Sew, through the influence of their chlldreitj 
thie has been particularly manifested in their increased effc^ 
to send the children neat and clean to school. 

"No bribery or iadacement of any hind ii held out to proem 
the attendance of the children. No rewards are givei 
they receive even the clothes made in the industrial school 
until they have earned them, or paid for the material from 
their own savings. Visitors are requested not to make gift 
to them. The Committee gave permission for a temporar 
exception Co this rule, December, 1847, when many of tbj 



children were in such a stale of evident starvalion, frequentlj* 
coming to the school without having had any food, and 
returning to the afternoon school without dinner, that the 
master and mistress found it moat painful to their feelings to 
teach them, especially as they knew, by visiting the families, 
that the parents could neither procure work, nor obtain pariah 
rehef, being Irish. (The charter of Bristid, which differs in 
this and other respects from the poor law of England, does 
not give a settlement to an Irishman even with a residence of 
20 years.) It was consequently permitted that, by private 
BubscriplionB, a dinner should be given every day to the most 
destitute on payment of a farthing each, the master privately 
Temitting this when he knew that even that could not be paid. 
Last winter 30 were thus fed ; this winter 50 ; the dinners 
are discontinued in the spring, when work is more plentiful, 
without any diminished attendance consequent on it. No 
jealousy has been observed to he excited by these dinners in 
those who do not share them, the ground of the selection 
having been fully explained by the master. In a fortnight a 
visible change has been observed in the appearance of many 
of the children who have dined, thus proving their previous 
deficiency of food. 

"Though the day school is tlius frequented by children in 
the very lowest state of poverty, and often of vice, yet they 
will be children who would not otherwise he nominally gaining 
their livelthotMi: no child who has once begged, has ever to 
my knowledge come to the school, though 1 have made 
frequent attempts to induce such to come ; mendicancy appears 
to exercise so degrading an influence even on children, that 
the spring of spiritual life is stopped. Many, however, who 
have been only attendants at the evening school at first, have 
songht admission into the day school when not in work, or 
even abandoned their idle habits to attend it steadily. 

"The master and mistress are ahle to exercise a degree of 
steady influence over the children in the day school, which 
cannot he attained in the evening school only. Small deposits 
towards the purchase of clothes are often placed in their hands 
by the children, and the firm but gentle exercise of a wise 
authority, without any other punishment than temporary ex- 
clusion from the school, united with an evident desire to 
promote their welfare, has by d^^ees obtained their confidence 
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add love, 

■■The evening school is frequented by more of the first class | 
above described than the day school, and the mor 
of the parents, who are thankful to get their children into the I 
day school, fear to expose them to the evil they may derive '1 
from bad asaociates at night. Some few attend both, but | 
(dtogether there is a wilder and more vicious 
evening. The various printed reports, &c., will give some J 
idea of the difficulties that have been encountered in bringing 1 
these lawless beings into some degree of suhordinatioi 
Eusceptibilily of moral and intellectual influence. About 40'! 
boys may be considered as tolerably regular attendants at the| 
school, and about 60 come quite irregularly. A change in 
soon manifestect in the regular attendants ; some who harq 
been in the school from its opening exhibit a degree of i, 
jirovement in character, as well as of inteDectual advanceme; 
that could not have been anticipated, and that amply r 
their instructors. Those who are at first irregular and d 
orderly often are gradually improved. About 40 girls attend,4^ 
and are taught in a different part of the same room. Theyt 
are generally low in character, but superior in dress, &c., to J 
the boys. There is generally more difficult^' in obtaining the 1 
ref|:ulnr attendance of girls of low families than of boys, 
eveuing school is taught by gratuitous teachers, hotli 
and femaie. Monitors can seldom be employed ; the influence 
of older jiersons is needed with these lawless beings. Some- 
times the master is well supphed with help, but at other timeq 
he is almost alone with the school. He commences with it 
short lesson in sin^g ; then the teachers talie the differend 
classes to instruct in reading, writing, and ciphering ; ant^ 
the last half hour is usually spent by the master ii 
some instructive story, or, on Sundays, in ^ving a 
lesson . Lessons on geography and natural Instory, illusliatei 
by maps and specimens, are also occasionally ^ven. and boi ' 
are lent to the most regular boys of the oldest class, an 
much prized by them. 

"A complete system of registration was commenced i 
January, J S4S, and continued through the year ; this was a 
first attended with much difticuity, but is now carried t 
more easily by the master. He feels it very beneficial i 
^effects on the children, as well as affording valuable data 
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When a child has been absent from the school he ie ri 
by the master to aacertain the cause." 1850. 11. 428— 

Never deceive a boy — never threaten or promise withouU 
performing — always believe what a boy says, and tell him 
you put implicit confidence in his word. * * 

An excellent plan was adopted Iw T\~\iaif ' ""iii 
with the view of keeping up son. ,ii between tho« 

school and those children who had be provided with places 
which we think deserving the highest praise and imitation ii 
all similar institutions. He sends yearly a circular to the*j 
employers of all those who had left the school, requesting] 
specific answers to a series of questions relative to the mond 
condition and general behaviour of each child inquired aboutfl 
and also nakinjF permission for them to be allowed to spend bj 
day at Norwood, where they are treated to a dinner and tea,.^ 
We happened accidentally to be present at the last meeting, 
and there could not he a more pleasing sight than to witness 
the happy greetings and inquiries between those who hoc* 
been already launched into the active duties of life, and theij 
former schoolmates who were still in the establishment. We, 
have perused some hundreds of the replies to the circular o: 
the chaplain, and they speak, with of course some exceptions 
in highly favourable terms of the conduct of the childrciv' 
reported on. * * 

It is peculiarly appropriate to pauper-children, so many c 
whom are orphans and friendless, and are thus without thus 
incitements to virtue which originate in the fear or unwilling^' 
ness to offend parents, and a desire to preserve the good opinio^ 
of those whom we love and venerate. The child who would 
otherwise be thrown on the world to live unregarded and d 
unlamented, finds at this most critical period of his hfe that 
there is some one who cares for his well being — one whose 
influence is likely to be the more strong, as it is linked with 
the place where he has probably received his earliest impres- 
sions of knowledge and religion. 1845, II. 387—391. 

Extracts from the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on 
the Training of pQHper Children, 1841. Mr. Henry Green, 
examined by Dr. Kay. * * Will you stale the condition 
of the children mentally and morally, at the period when yot 
first undertook the duties of your office f — With the esceptioii 
of the children from one parish out of the seven, they had 



almost no leAmiug -. a few of them coiild read and a • 
smaller number of them cauld write. la the most popalot 
parish they lived together with very Utile superintendei 
The stronger tyramiized over the we^er to a fnghtfid exi 
Tliey had in almost all instances beea mixed with the a 
psnpers in the parochial woikhouBes : their language co 
qumtly was very bad ; their maimers exceedingly coarse 
nide ; several of them had broken out at times from the w 
house, had become thie^'es- had been convicted, and then a 
back to the workhouse ; they had contracted huliits of f 
thieving geneniUy, and lying and deceit. When the U 
was first formed, they robbed the relieving officer : they I 
into lus office, got hb cash, took out his money, and made 
their escape over a wall ; and there is a boy amongst ue 
now who at that time was the butt of the rest of the pauper- 
boys. Their amusement was to open the window, and to 
beat him till he jumped out and ran away. According to 
their own reckoning, they had forced him by cruelty to abscond 
from the workhouse 13 times. The children were quite reck- 
less about the property of the house ; th«r forms, and bedding, 
and utensils were all wantonly misused and destroyed. 

Tell me what you did when these children were committed ^ 
to your charge ? — We spent a great deal of time i 
about what had been their situations, their manners, whs 
they were accustomed to do, how they were accustomed ti 
act towards each other ; how people were accustomed to 
towards them, and they towards other people ; In gett 
confidential accounts of their tiistory, to see what they w 
from their own accounts, and their manner of living i 
behaving, I found it necessary to be very tender with th 
lit first, aa, unless I tlioroughly knew them. I perceived thi 
I could do nothing with them. It was not by reprea ' 
outward demonstrations 1 could produce any effectual res 
TTiiB tenderness towards the boys themselves frequently plai 
me in a false position with the other officers of the I' 
who were not to be expected to understand what wt 
intention in adopting this mode of procedure. 

By degrees, did you gtun their confidence ? — 1 beheve I v 
admitted fully into their confidence upon all points. Tht 
was not a misdemeanour that I could not wholly be acquaints 
with upon inquiry. They found out that my object li 
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ing these matters was not to punish, but to liclp tliem to do 
better, aud consequently they soon came to me as ii friend to 
seek aasiatance. This mode of communicating with them , 
seemed to create great astonishment. The biggest thief ] 
amongst them, the transported convict, was aa candid as any r 
in the whole group ; and if he had remained, I rather think I J 
might have hope« of reclaiming him. As their characters J 
gnulually improved, I was enabled to draw the line of duty I 
more rigidly, and to enforce stricter discipline, having always I 
the opinion of the school with me from the commencement. 1 
Things that now would be conceded as perfectly correct 
would have been at that time felt exceedingly arbitrary : and 
commanding them would have caused me to he classed in 
their minds with the pauper- superintendents they previously ^^ 
had. They had been treated with great caprice on many 
occasions by those to whose charge they were committed, but 
there was certainly a great deal to try the temper of the per- 
sons who had had the previous management of them. As 
we proceeded in estabhshiug entirely new relations between 
the children and myself, the Board of Guardians found it 
necessary to prevent any capricious interference with the 
children on the part of any of the officers. * * 

As respects the instmction of the school, were you able to 
take advantage of those moral expedients to render that 
instruction attractive, and to procure habits of application ? — 
By &8t getting an opinion formed amongst them of the great 
importance of the various mattens I proposed to give them, 
and not being anxious to have immediate application without 
this conviction in their minds, I found that ultimately we 
made more progress, and that they became very assiduous 
indeed in striving to obtain knowledge ; and they soon showed 
a capability of acquiring more school learning than was neces- 
sary with their prospects in life. Tliey speedily developed 
a necessity for some employment in industry to accompany 
the moral and technical scliool training. * * 

Mr. Green was desirous to add the following written state- 
ment to his evidence ;— * * 

Previously to the formation of the Union, the majority of 
the children had been kept in the workhouses of tlieir respective 
parishes, under the superintendence of some of the adult 
paupers, subjected to altemationa of neglect, and of capricious 
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siirveillasce and restraint, and with, for the most part, i 
very bad example of Ebe adult paupers constantly before the 

Upon the formation of the Union, one of the earliest su 
jectif eonaidered by the guardians was the ndoptiou of a( 
more rational arrangement for the training of the childi 
They collected them all togetlier (temporarily) into one of 
workhoUEea of the Union ; fitting up an outbuilding aJ 
school-room for the boys, and a room in the house for 
girls, and appointing a paid echoolmaater and achoohnistresa 
forming also a school committee to secure the carrying out 
the intentions of the Board, 

Upon my entering on the duties of schoolmaster, I ftm. 
t!ie natural consequences of the kind of training I have allud 
to in full operation. The stronger boys were, for the mi 
part, determined ruffians, many of them confirmed thier 
some of them having been convicted and punished j a 
nearly all. both strong and weak, addicted to lying and 
kinds of low cunning. The biggest boy among them h 
juat purchased a large clasp-knife, for the express purpose, 
he vowed among the boys, of ruling by the help of it ; a 
truly, II few days after, 1 came in at nine in the morning a 
found the school in a frightful confusion. He had, accord! 
to his promise, dniwn liis knife, and upon a boy much younj 
and weaker than himself, had wounded him in the brad, a 
had with difficulty been kept from doing him further mischi 
Witli ray best efforts to awaken in him some compunctions 
conscience, I could obtain nothing hut sullen silence, 
otherwise a justification of himself, on the ground that th 
(the hoys) all knew that he was of an ungovernable temp« 
and that it was their business to study bim and take care 
themselves. This too was much the cleverest and m( 
plausible boy in the school, being one of the very few w 
had been able, from the hmited amount of instruction receiv 
in the workhouses, to learn to read. 

With children whose feelings and whose sense of right a 
wrong were so thoroughly perverted, who had faeen accustom 
to consider punishment as chiefly resulting from the capt 
or impatience of those who had the irksome task of looki 
after them, and who had no faith whatever in the esistence 
a discipline and restraint conscientinaaly adopted for tl 
ultimate benefit ;— with children in such a condition. 
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catablisli a mere external and compulsory discipline, a. disci- ' 
pline with wiiicli their convictions were not in accordance,, 
would have been to do very little indeed. It was of primary . 
importance to convince them that their well-being whs the 
object really sought, and thai the means adopted were the 
best calculated for that purpose ; to weaken in ihem also the 
admiration for successful mbchievous petty cunning, and to 
hring out their hitherto dormant sympathies for the just and 
true. To form, in short, a public opinion that should be in 
accordance with the taw, and thus render obedience to it 
attainable. To gain their confidence, and to destroy the tacit 
confederacy according to which tbey supported each other in 
nil cases against whatever power they were subject to, it was 
necessary for a time to deal very leniently with numerous 
irregularities, to attacli at first only such cases as would allow 
of a successful appeal at once to the general conscience, and 
to wait, in many instances, for the enforcement of more rigpd 
notions of duty, till we had moral convictions more enlightened 
and more firmly founded. Experience amply verified thft 
correctness of these notions. I had, almost from the first, 
the entire confidence of the boys ; not a misdemeanor, grave 
or slight, was at any time committed, of which I could not be 
fully informed upon inquiry : and thus, by knowing intimatel; 
the hahits of thinking and feeling of the boys, be prepared* 
always to speak home to them, instead of heating the wind by 
appealing to sentiments undeveloped in them, or to principles 
' and convictions not in accordance with those they had formed. 
As by degrees I felt the confidence of the cluldren in the 
rectitude of the intentions towards them become firmer, and' 
perceived their sense of justice to develop itself, I was enabled 
to draw closer llie limits of the discipline adopted among. 
them. We have at this time got rid of the more ruffianly 
and corrupted boys whom 1 found among them at the com- 
mencement, and have softened down the characters of tlie 
remainder so far, thnt although we are atill liable to the con- 
tinvud influx of perverted and wrongly -principled minds, they 
are never in force enough to bear up against the public opinion 
in the school, and collect no partisans. * * 

" Workhouse, Greenwich Unioi 

"HONOUIIEU SlE, 

"When I first came here, everj'tbing, as vou are aw 
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wag in a very deplorable state, and the cluldren all but « 
they ougbt to have been. The two iexet, however, preMOte 
a complete contract. The boy? were in a state of the a 
degra^ng mbjectioD ; so much so. that no one durst mar 
any time from one part of the acfaool-room to auother bul 
tip- toe ; nor speak, except in a whisper. To express a m 
WM coiutrocted into di^ffection to the powers that verff- 
otler a complaint, into open rebellion. How they felt tt 
their euperintendent in such circumBiances and under w 
treatment can be no hard matter to divine ; but whatc 
their feehngs were, they were effectually swept off by I 
moBt unsparing us« of the birch, applied it ' 
form. The only feeling 1 ever saw them express towar 
their former superintendents was their hooting a ' ' ' ' 
the last of them upon his being removed to Woolwich i 
house : and then, being free from bodily fear, i 
and hooting goes, they were unspiaring in their ese 
Previously they had conducted themselves •■ 
expect of persona in perpetual fear of the inquifitioo, s- 
it was not to be wondered at the only feeling in Ute tx 
minds was suspicion and hatred, and the only futures of t] 
character, cowering meanness and un&thomabte deceit, w1 
vre reflect upon the descriptions of persons to whose care tJ 
had been committed, and the treatment they experienced d 
their hands. * * 

"The change in the children'* conduct. _ 

in their circnim^tances, though slow, ha^ been, I am happy li 
say, very great, both mordly and mleltectually. The b 
are now open in their manners and straightforward in tl 
dealings. They no longer persbt in denying a fault to tJ 
last moment. Deep blushes and a spontaneous confession 
tell better things of their hearts. They have made m 
intellectual even than moral improvement. TTiere are 1 
and odd boys learning to write, and many of tbem write v 
well. But the greatest moral change has been among tl 
girls : they were worse than the boys when we came : 
them, at least openly worse. But now they indeed s 
the hoys. 1 could multiply instances of the improvement i^ 
their behaviour to their superiors, and in other r 
Upon our first going among them, they, to a girl, cc 
to disobey, to annoy ue, and to conceal one another's 
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uow ail are submission, and emulous in their endeavours to 
gain our confidence and esteem. The defaulter is generally 
the informer, and at worst, makes a frank confessioa, and 
instead of showing contempt us formerly, the severest punish- 
ment we can inflict, except soUtary confinement for some 
obdurate ones, is to set them up in front of the gallery, tell 
their fault, and exhort the rest not to follow their example. 
The greatest reward, to mention the conduct of any one as 
being worthy of imitation. I have seen them lately, when 
reported for misconduct, shed tears more largely, though 
aware no great punishment would be jiut upon them, than 
they would for the severest punishment we could inflict. 
1845, 11.400-411. 

The preaent masters [of the School of Industry] 

describe the moral state of the boys, when they first took the 
management of them, as at a very low point. They w 
obedient ; but their obedience had been inspired by frequent 
and irregular corporal punishments inflicted by varioua persons 
about the establishment, without due check. They wt 
consequently, suspicious aiid deceitful. Many at first, the 
head master states, were in the habit of endeavouring t 
evade coming into school by rubbing their eyes, in order to 
create inflammation. Instances of lying and thieving from 
each other are still frequent. Quarrelhiig and the use of 
improper langoage were not uncommon, but are now cheeked. 
When they were first taken out for a, walk, ao such suspicion 
prevailed as to the treatment they were about to receive in 
the new establishment, that 20 of them absconded. These 
were precisely the same faults which were apparent at Nor- 
wood when the new arrangementa were first introduced there 
ia 1839. * * It is to be hoped that a similar improve- 
ment in the tone of feehng and moral principle will by degrees 
make itself visible here. A similar mode of management is 
fit work, a mild, yet firm discipline : a mode of instruction 
which aims at opening their minds and influencing their 
dtspositions ; and a kind treatment, which induces a feeling 
of confidence in their masters and in those set over them. 
Their hearts and minds appear to be responding to this man- 
agement ; they are becoming more fr^k and truthful, and 
are already much more docile, being readily controlled with a 
word or a sign. No angry threats are used towards them. 
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and all punishments on the spur of the moment are fcx-bidden. 
Slight corporal pomshments, if necessary, are administered 
after the school has been dismissed by the master alone. AH 
instances of flogging will be entered in a book, according to 
the regulations of the Commissioners. Every occurrence of 
the day which may be made the subject of useful remark, is 
commented upon by the head master after evening prayers. 
1846, II. 279—282. 

"All will readily concede that it is most important that the 
children should not be left to themselves during the hours of 
recreation, and that some of the masters should be generally 
amongst them. * * It is, moreover, much to be wished 
that these poor and unfortunate children shotdd be taught to 
know and feel, that however dark and cheerless their lot may 
be, they have a friend who sympathizes with them, and to 
whom they can unbosom their hearts, and tell their sorrows, 
trials, and temptations. But if we would have them in after- 
life act upon these principles, and realize the blessedness of 
spiritual advice and guidance, we must begin the training of 
them whilst under our own immediate care. We must t^h 
them that we are their friends, who love them, and whose 
whole heart's desire it is to do them good in every possible 
sense of the word ; and to this end we must employ ever}' 
means by which we can gain confidence and win regard. 
Now, however kind we, the chaplains, may be, when giving 
our lessons, we can never persuade them that we are their 
friends, unless we show that we are so in reality and in truth, 
by mingling with them at other hours than those of mere 
professional intercourse.'* 1846, II. 297, 298. 

"The word 'education' has been misunderstood, its original 
meaning lost sight of, and its full and solemn import scarcely, 
or ever, realized. Heretofore, those who could read and write, 
and cast up accounts, deemed themselves fidly competent to 
undertake the office of schoolmasters ; and when children had 
been taught these things, and that, too, in a strangely unsatis- 
factory manner, they were sent forth into the world as fitted 
for the stations they were to fill in after-life. Noble exceptions, 
of course, there have been many, but I am now speaking of 
general facts, and more especially schoolmasters for the child- 
ren of the poor. Light, however, has been graduaUy breaking 
in upon us, and at length a conviction has seized bold of men's 



minds ihat eduoatdon is something far liigber and hoik 
this ; that it ia, in a word, the formation of the moral 
reli^ouB character, the training and discipline of the he&. 
and not the mere cultivation of the intellectual powers. A. 
these opinions have gained ground (and though the progreaa 
of truth lie slow, conquer it must) more correct and acriptUTft] 
views of the schoolmasters' office have ohtained. Too high a 
view cannot he taken. The making or marring of a nation is 
in the hands of the instructors of the youth of the land," 

Mr. Flower adverts to several other useful topics of refleadon, 
and reminds them that " 'A holy life ia the best teacher.' Your 
esample cannotbe lost. It will have an influence we cannot 
over-value. For if it be true that Christians at large are the 
salt of the earth — lights of the world — with how mush greatei 
intensity do these passages apply to you, seeing that your whol( 
time will be spent among these children, and your every action, 
word, and look carefully watched and weighed by them. And 
be well assured that, if there be not the closest possible agree, 
ment between your principles and practise, it matters not how 
skilful and indefatigable you are, all your labours will be as 
water spilt upon the ground. Children are quick- sighted, 
and will not be long in detecting hypocrisy, and discovering 
inconsistency, however slight. Fix deeply in your mi 
these noble statements of two wise men : - 'Your teaching 
take no deep root, unless you first practise what you teach.' 
'Moral instructions have no weight nor influence, when they 
are supported neither by clear principles nor good example.' 
And remembering this, and acting thus, rest your souls with 
trustful hope upon that most comfortable promise, 'Train up 
u chUd in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.' " * * 

"You must prepare your minds to receive many under your 
care who have become apt pupils of vice and immorality 
before they arrive here; the offspring, in many caaes, 
parents steeped in ignorance, in misery, and perhaps in vice, 
reduced by squidid poverty, and want of common necessaries, 
to the lowest degradariou. You must not, therefore, feel 
surprised if they appear to lack many of the more refined 
sympathies and affections of more favoured humanity. Having 
been daily practised in habits, and accustomed to scenes the 
very reverse of what should be presented for their imitation. 



mhxx yf'Xj^^ '^ -..^ znt madder TsitncM» nor wsanl ? Tfcrfr 
«kHj aRft:to«r^. . '.^ arr« iiitiw id Use woax, Idad^ — t&cir cdoca- 
t/^f% L;m'«; ^>^, : ^'.'. Tvvsbfol idimgynf, Jimatnte q aer, bat 
msiiif3s^, h* 'i '.'r of ti«; wpetduHl cunts aEod alkjis of tfacEr 
ticft^'^ki^. ' . ■ «j<d ve )»(%& daen br tbe aoBe ttaadm i we 
jfcbr/ol'^ ^yVj ■ ^::'/«te irb<> bflcre ccjic^cd fr*»i tbesr caHBest 
|reftf « *^ auc v;t;« v. ;;> fjf tbe; tcsKkre^ {nmital care and Ltiutice , 
iWMt 9ii;r> h&' ' fj)Mi t^ ^> \sssxasut tbe escmqile set dMm t> 
l>te<ira^ iriM; 4.' J rifUMms : SSwold ve nor ntibtfr make everf 
yfj^aAfz iiVUrK>:j:f: (or tLe Mlies amd rices cif the mdanaaade 
htiTtWjpt I bair^ <i r^fTi'iiul ? Hbiuald we not attempt tfaetr gndnal 
r^sCfA'^t^rr ^niA t^d'jrj.niX^jfi ^rr the moEt eiHide laeaiis, and widi 
dJl pr^iUt^^it iSkoii f^/r >e^u^aauce^ ertr remembermg that, sunk and 
rki/c/UA aj» thfr/ 4r^:« tb^ are f«t cbiJdien of a oommon panmt, 
obj'^ictx (A th<e c>«Dip!;t>^i'>n asiid k#re «d tbe Fatber of all ? * * 

** In csurr/Utz <Ait iiF'jdi rsews aii thote I bare ^ated, I woold 
Mak<; <:r<ty ^t^ynXxofitiX of the Insmtotioii a separate tiamiug 
Mi'bv/L H^e fiteld, tbe gwien^ tbe iFtaUe, tbe £um pod* tbe 
klUciuiHi, thf: buuidiy, eqoally witb tbe ecbocd-room amd tbe 
phiy-tgr^ffstid. In tbe unrestraiiMd interooorse of tbe {dace of 
recressiti^/ti, sind amid the dailr labotm of tbe workshop, tbe 
wskt/t\ti*d tsiiXH (A tlti:^ trauner most detect, and kmdlj point oat, 
vkfhdum* of t!tte prindples inculated in tbe ^ble lesson of tbe 
ffch/y4 ; enforcioi^ the necessity^ for self-ezaminatioa and 
watchfulne^. Every hoy most be taog^ to make and mend 
hiA <>«>rn clothing, t/> do a little carpentry, to cultivate soccess- 
fnilly a pk/t f4 ground, groom a horse, and rear a pig. His 
body h}am\d l>e inured liy athletic sports and exercises, as well 
ax t/y {leri^xljcal hdjour proportioned to his strength, to the 
life ^>f toil which is U) procvure for him his dafly bread. In 
the int^rlletual department of the Institution, bis judgment 
tihonld be fr/rmed, and his reasoning powers awakened and 
expanded. * * 

"71^; legitimate object of all punishment is tbe reformation 
f4 the ffffi^tdcr, l*hat c^jrrcction fails which does not accom- 
pliiih this ; and I cannot help believing that there are few 
(tHMf:% where kind and conciliatory treatment would not be 
tfiifTC successful than an apjjeal to physical force. Some of 
our chihlrcn liave been accustomed to no control, or have 
l>een intimidated into s^>mething approaching to obedience by 
violent measures. It is easy to see that these will not at first 
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appreciate the new principlEs on which tliey are treated 
will perhaps misuiideratand your uuwilUagness to pun 
inability to do so, and will annoy you by repeated acts of 
insubordination and insolence. Thie may, it is true, distress 
and weary you in no slight degree, but yet my earnest advice 
to you in such cases is this ; by all means maintain unruffled 
serenity of temper, bear loi^ their annoyances with perfect 
coolness ; labour to impress them with the conviction that all 
your restrictions and regulations are for the general good, 
that disobedience to them would mjuriously affect the wel&re 
of their little community ; above all, inculcating the tri 
principle of Christian obedience, that to rebel against tho! 
set over ua by Divine Providence, is to rebel against God; 
By perscverence in such means as these, although you mnf 
not 50 rapidly produce the state of disciphne you desire, you 
will succeed in obtaining, eventually, a sound and healthy 
tone of feeling, the effect of which will be, a cheerful recog- 
nition of your authority. * * 

"In order to elevate the character of your children, you must 
be much with them, must mingle your sympathies with theirs, 
enter heartQy into their Uttle puins and pleasures, bear long 
with the froward, gently chide the erring, kindly cheer the 
weak, instilling by degrees, as opportunity may serve, correct 
yiews and principles of action, and labouriug incessantly to 
produce a healthAil habit of thought among them." 1846. II. 
303— 3oy.- 



